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RED AT STATIONERS HALL 
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DRAWING aN OVERDRAFT on THE BANK oF 


Exeitement, feverish colds, chills, fevers 4 
poisons, throat irritation, &c., late hours, fa 
unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, ta 
food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatie, 
blood poisons, influenza, sleeplessness, b 
sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the 
want of appetite, sourness of stomach, 


ENO’S “FRUIT SAL 

It is Health-Giving, Cooling, Refreshing, and Invigt 
No family should be without it. 
It prevents diarrhwa, and removes it in the early 


TIMULANTS.—CONGESTION OF THE LIVER. —Experience shows that § agar, 
Ales, Porter, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and B 
very apt to disagree ; while Light White Wines, and Gin or Old Whisky, largely dila 
Pure Mineral Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “FRUIT 
PEOCULIARLY ADAPTED for any CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS of the LI 
possesses the power of reparation when Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and | 
INVALID on the RIGHT TRACK to HEALTH. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in th 
stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLN 
effect on any DISORDERED or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, 
NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION, —Sce Capsules marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a WORTHLESS 
Prepared only by J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., byd. C. 


OFFICE AND BOARD-ROOM FURN 


AMERICAN DESKS, BOOK-CASES, TURKEY CARPETS, 
FIREPROOF ‘SAFES. . 
a=. THe BEST MAKERS. 


The largest Stock of OFFICE TABLES, DESKS, COPYING PRESSES 


OFFICE FITTINGS of every description, at oi 


Oe aes 


W. H. TRAVERS’ Warehouses, ee 
CASTLE STREET and ENDELL STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, ® 


Catalogues Free. Established 1826 Tolaphéne ‘‘ Gerrard, 5179," 


RESTAURANT FRASCA 


OXFORD STREET, W. 
AGAIN SUPERBLY REDECORATE 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCHEON, 120 till 3.0 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 6.0 till 9.0 
MUSIC IN THE WINTER CARDEN FROM | TO 3 AND 6.30 TILL 


QUICK SERVICE of SUPPERS after Theatres in the Magnificent GRI 


OPEN EVE We SUNDAY AT 6.0. 


ee 
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ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


BEER IN BOTTLE. 


WHITBREAD’S 


LONDON STOUTS, 


ALES, 


AND 


COOPER. 


IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


Sold by Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the address 
of the nearest Retailer will be sent. 


Ourer OFFICE AND STORES... 


LONDON, S.E. 
TOTTENHAM, XN. 
ENFIELD 
ABRIDGE me 
WALTHAM ABBEY 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


BIRMINGHAM ... 


LEEDS 
BARNSLEY 
SHEFFIELD 
BRADFORD 
HULL 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER ... 
CARDIFF 
BRISTOL... 
POOLE a 
NOTTINGHAM ... 
BRIGHTON 
LEICESTER 


277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


DEPOTS AND STORES: 


170, LEWISHAM ROAD. 

BELL BREWERY. 

STAG BREWERY. 

ANCHOR BREWERY. 

EAGLE BREWERY. 

CERES ROAD. 

CROWN BREWERY, KING EDWARD'S PLACE. 

CURZON HALL VAULTS. 

THE CALLS. 

THE ARCADE, 

GRAIN WAREHOUSE, GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, PRESTON STREET. 

14, STANIFORTH PLACE, HESSLE ROAD. 

THE ARCHES, ORCHARD STREET. 

13, PALL MALL. 

10, 11 & 12, STORE STREET. 

EAST WHARF. 

THE ARCHES, GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

HILL STREET. 

LONDON & N.W. RAILWAY, MANVERS STREET, 

31°FREDERICK PLACE. 

LONDON & N.W. RAILWAY, SUSSEX STREET. 
A 
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ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


BEER IN BOTTLE. 


WHITBREAD’S 


LONDON STOUTS, 
ALES, 


AND 


COOPER. 


IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


Sold by Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the address 
of the nearest Retailer will be sent. 


Curer OFFICE AND STORES... 


LONDON, 8.K, 
TOTTENHAM, N. 
ENFIELD 
ABRIDGE ac 
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KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


BIRMINGHAM ... 


LEEDS 
BARNSLEY 
SHEFFIELD 
BRADFORD 
HULL 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER .. 
CARDIFF 
BRISTOL... 
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NOTTINGHAM ... 
BRIGHTON 
LEICESTER 


277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


DEPOTS AND STORES: 


170, LEWISHAM ROAD. 

BELL BREWERY. 

STAG BREWERY. 

ANCHOR BREWERY. 

EAGLE BREWERY. 

CERES ROAD. 

CROWN BREWERY, KING EDWARD'S PLACE. 

CURZON HALL VAULTS. 

THE CALLS. 

THE ARCADE. 

GRAIN WAREHOUSE, GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, PRESTON STREET. 

14, STANIFORTH PLACE, HESSLE ROAD. 

THE ARCHES, ORCHARD STREET. 

13, PALL MALL. 

10, 11 & 12, STORE STREET. : 

EAST WHARF. 

THE ARCHES, GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

HILL STREET. 

LONDON & N.W. RAILWAY, MANVERS STREET. 

31°FREDERICK PLACE. 

LONDON & N.W. RAILWAY, SUSSEX STREET. 
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THE ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK ” 


Written and Invented by 


ERA 










ARTHUR STURGESS and Artruur Coins. 






Music by 


J. M. 






AT 


. 1.30 ano 7,30, 





CLOVER. 








THEATRE ROYAL, 


DRURY LANE. 


Manacine Director......... ARTHUR COLLINS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Sone LESSEE ....00.sce000-- saves sesendesesssterssstessessee Me, FREDERICK HARRISON. 
MANAGERS. ...00-0000+000:- Messrs. FREDERICK HARRISON axp CYRIL MAUDE. 












EVERY EVENING AT 8.30, 
** SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.’’ 
Miss WINIFRED EMERY and Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. 








Mr. GrorGe GippENS Mr Paci Artuur 
Mr. Sypney VALENTINE Mr. F. H. Ty: er 
Miss M. A. Vicror Miss Beatrice Ferrar 


Preceded by ‘‘ THE BUGLE CALL.” 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY Ax S. 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton) open daily, 10 to 10. Telephone, 2933 Gerrard. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


PROPERIBOON AND DEANAGER oo. iccccc scicssescaccscscvseeces ts LEME. 












ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, AND EVERY EVENING, 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY, 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” 
will be given (for the first time at this Theatre). 


MATINEES EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 








Box Office (Mr. I. J. Turner) open 10 to 10. Telephone, 1777 Gerrard. 


% 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


SoLe Lessee AND Manacer......... Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
CLOSED DURING STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 

Will REOPEN in JANUARY with 
“RUPERT OF HENTZAU,” 
THE SEQUEL TO 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,”’ 

By ANTHONY HOPE. 

Brvaratmnt PRAM AGM asses ccnceccssedscassssncdacccsctssseces sae MRe (>. AUBREY MER. 


GAITETY- “THEATRE. 


LresskE AND MANAGER. GEORGE EDWARDES, 


Every Event ar 8.15 (Doors oper 8), THE NEW Musicat Pray, 


“THE MESSENGER BOY.” 


By ALFRED MURRAY anv J. T. TANNER. 
Musie by IVAN CARYLL and LIONEL MONCKTON, 
Box Office open daily, 10 till 6 and 8 till 10. 


ActinG MANacer ite ee ee eses-eecks, MARSHALL 


DALY’S THEATRE. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


SoLe Proprietor . Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES. 


SAN TOY 
THE LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, 


HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W. 
SoLe Proprikrors AND MANAGERS ..........00008 Messrs. ACTON PHILLIPS & SON, 
STAGE AND GENERAL MANAGER.......00...scscesees Mr. J. M. EAST, 


A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE SUBURBS, pronounced by the Press one of the prettiest 


and best-arranged Theatres in London. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH THEIR NOW CELEBRATED STOCK COMPANY, 
AND FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING COMPANIES ONLY. 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1899-1900, 


“SINBAD THE SAILOR.” 


a2 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


BRITANNIA (cr) THEATRE, 


HOXTON, 
Sore Proprierress Mrs. SARA LANE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. THE BEST WEST-END DRAMAS PRODUCED 
WITH WEST-END COMPLETENESS AT EAST-END PRICES!!! A carefully-selected 
ind efficient Dramatic Company. The only Stock Company retained throughout the Season 
Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 

The Paut ¢ of 1898-1899, “ KING KLONDIKE,.” was the most s essfu of all 


a 
the London Pantomimes, and ran one week longer than Drury Lane. 


Every Evening at 7 o'clock, a Grand New and Original Comic PANTOMIME, 


‘““THE MAGIC MOONSTONE,”’ 


With Magnificent Scenery, Brilliant Company, Elaborate Appointments, and Flying Ballet. 


ROYAL WEST LONDON THEATRE, 
CHURCH STREET, EDGWARE ROAD. 

PropriETOR AND MANAGER ..................000002... WW. BAILEY. 
AssISTANT MANAGER W. BAILEY, Jun. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

Xmas Pantomime, 1899-1900, An OniGiInaL PANTOMIME, ENTITLED 


“JACH OF HEARTS,” 


WRITTEN BY WILLIAM BAILEY, JUNR. 


And Drama, Comepy, Opera, &e., all the Year round. 
CHANGE EVERY WEEK, at Popular Prices, 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW EALING THEATRE. 


RI ar Pere aa a ee rE aad Messrs. STEPHENS BROS. 
ManaGER ; GEORGE LER. 


Axcuitects—WALTER EMDEN, Ese., Strand; G. PARGETER, Esq., 9, Ironmonger Lane. 


Situated in the centre of Ealing Broadway, with important frontages to Two Railway 
Stations. The Theatre provides Entertainment for a population of 80,000, and is conducted 
on absolutely first-class lines. The general arrangements are perfect in every detail. The 
stage, 64 ft. deep, can receive any scenery on the road. The Theatre holds £150 at the usual 
prices—Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Boxes, £2. 2s.; £1. 11s. 6d. 


No. 1 CoMPANIES ONLY ENTERTAINED. 


All communications address—GEORGE LEE, New Ealing Theatre, W. 


NEW PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, E. LIMITED. 
(THE DRURY LANE OF THE EAST.) 
oe 56 nn bs FES Seed Buk 5466 Kod CON Kh CRANES WE coud axed -... ISAAC COHEN, 
The handsomest Popular Theatre in London. Open all the year round, every Evening, 


at 7.30, with the best and most popular Dramas of the day, supported by powerful Dramatic 
Companies. Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Clacorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890.) 
36, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address —-“ACTORIS, LONDON.” Telephone No. “1753 (GERRARD).” 
President SIR HENRY IRVING. 
Vicc=Presidents 
GRORGE ALEXANDER GRORGK CONQUbsT FORBES RKORERTSON 
Witson Bannert JoHN HARE ELLEN TERRY 
FP. R, Benson C. H. Hawtrey H. BerrBoum Tres 
LioneL Broveu CyRtiL MAUDE CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
Bankers —Loxpon axp County BAnkine Comrany, Lrp, 
Standing Counsel|—HeENuny WAnEvrroy, 3, Elm Court, Temple, B.C. 
Solicitors—Mesxsrs. J. H. More & Soy, 11, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 
Don. Consulting Staff of Physicians and Surgeons 
J. MrrcnEL. Bruen, Esy., M.D., F.R.C.P., 23, Harley Street, W. 
G, ANDERSON CriTCHETT, ExQ., M.A., P.RLCS.E., 21, Harley Street, W. 
MALCOLM A. Mouris, Esq., ¥.R.C.S.E., 8, Harley Street, W. 
Hveu J.M. Prayrair, Esq , M.D., M.R-C.P., 7, Upper Brook Street, W 
WILLIAM Rose, Esq., M.B., F.R.C 8., 17, Harley Street, W. 
Sr. CLatn Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., 28, Queen Anne Street, W. 
hon. Consulting Architect Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.LB.A, 
Don. Huditors—Messrs. Westcorr & Co., 99, Gresham Street, H.C. 
Don. Medical Officer of Mealth—Arrep E. Hanris, L.R.C.S., L.RC.P., F.R.G.S., FS.1. 
Entrance Fee, 5s. Annual Subscript‘on, payable Ist January, 10s, 
lst July in any year is 5s. for the remainder of that year 
Scerctary CHARLES CRUIKSITANKS. 


The Subscription for those elected after 


HENRY NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO, 
524, OXFORD STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W. 

Patrons—H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Charies Wyndham, Esq., T. Thorné, Esq., Wilsen 
Barrett, Esq., E. S, Willard, Esq., John Hollingshead, Esq., Eugene Tompkins, Esq., &e. 
Established by, and under the personal supervision of, Mr. Henry Nevittr. Thorough 
practical instruction given on the Stage of the Studio Theatre. Voice Production, Elocution, 
Gesture, Stage-craft. Practice, Rehearsals, and Performances, and introduction to the Pro- 
fession. Address—Srcretary. 


MISS ROSE SEATON 


ACCEPTS ENGAGEMENTS FOR LEAD ONLY IN 


SHAKESPEARE AND OLD COMEDY PLAYS. 


LESSONS GIVEN IN 


ELOCUTION, RECITATION, AND GESTURE. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN COACHED. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


“Miss RosE SEATON gave a very effective recital of the magnificent ‘ Defence of Lucknow,’ by Tennyson, 
a truly imperial poem, which thrills every patrivtic auditor. The stirring line, 
‘And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew,’ 
is a splendid record of one of the most striking events in the history of our rule in India. Miss Seaton was in 
complete symp: thy with the subiect, and we may safely argue, from the pathos and power of her delivery, that 
she is not a ‘little Englander. Miss Seaton was enthusiastically applauded and recalled.” 


STEINWAY HALL, 


“ Her liumorous ability was especially appreciated in the description of ‘A Highland Table d’Hote,’ in which 
the buzz of conversation and the ridiculous remarks of tourists caused frequent merriment, the subject being a 
novel one, and rendered interesting and amusing by Miss Seaton’s smart delivery. Some dialect recitations were 


also well received, and amongst other admirable efforts may be named the rendering of Scliller’s favourite 
poem, *‘ The Diver.’"—The Era, 1899. 


“ When we know we are going to see anything for the proper representation of which Miss Rose Seaton is 
responsible, there need be no fear of a pleasant and profitable evening being spent. ‘ ‘lhe Love Chase’ is a comedy 
brimming over and sparkling with fun and merriment. Miss Rose Seaton as‘ Neighbour Constance’ is a great 
success, imparting a delightful ease and freshness to the part.”—Chatham Observer. 


Address—24 THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK, W. 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 





TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 


Patrons: 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
And other Members of the Royal Family. 


President: UR. THE DUKE OF SAXE COBURG AND GOTHA, DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A, ©, MACKENZIE, Mus.D., F.R.A.M. 


PIVHE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to Students of both sexes 

(whether amateur or professional) a thorough training in all branches of 
Music under the most able and distinguished Professors, In addition to receiving 
individual lessons, Students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, 
Choral, and Chamber Music Classes, and the Weekly Lectures on Music and 
Musicians. Evidence of their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public 
Concerts, and by periodical Operatic and Dramatic Performances. 

A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded, and are competed 
for periodically. 

Students who show special fnerit and ability receive the distinction of being 
elected by the Directors Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to 
the use after their names of the initials A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish 
themselves in the Musical Profession after quitting the Institution may be elected 
by the Directors Fellows of the Royal Academy of Music, and are thereupon 
entitled to the use after their names of the initials F.R.A.M. 

Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts, 
and of introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

The Academic Year is divided into three Terms of twelve weeks each, 
commencing usually about the first week in October, January, and May. 

Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on 
application. 

METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION. 

An Examination (independent of Academy teaching) of Musical Composers 
or Performers, and Teachers, is beld twice a year in London, in September and 
in the Academy Christmas vacation. Successful Candidates are created 
Licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music, with the exclusive right to append 
to their names the initials L.R.A.M., and receive Diplomas to the effect that 
they are judged to be fully qualified for the branches of the Musical Profession in 
which respectively they have been examined. The Syllabus for the Examinations 
1900 will be ready at Easter. 


F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


The Guildhall School of MASusic, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON IN 1880, 
And under the Management and Control of the MUSIC COMMITTEE. 


VICTORIA HMBANKMENT, E.C. 
(Near BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE). 


Telegraphic Address :—‘*‘ EUPHONIUM, LONDON.” 


Principal .... WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq., F.S.A. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent. 
Mr. HILTON CARTER. Mrs. CHARLES P. SMITH. 


. Guildhall School of Musie was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 

September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and seience 

of Musie at moderate cost to the Student. TheSchool is for Professional and Amateur Students, 
The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 


SOLO SINGING VIOLA TRUMPET CANON anp FUGUE 
SIGHT SINGING VLOLONCELLO CORNET COMPOSITION 
CHORAL SINGING DOUBLE BASS TROMBONE ITALIAN 
DRAMATIC CLASS CHAMBER MUSIC OPHICLEIDE FRENCH 
OPERATIC CLASS HARP EUPHONIUM GERMAN 
ALTO (MALE) GUITAR ORGAN ELOCUTION 
SINGING MANDOLINE IMPROVISATION GESTURE ANbD 
PIANOFORTE FLUTE HARMONIUM DEPORTMENT 
SIGHT READING OBOE ORCHESTRAL CLASS STAGE DANCING 
(INSTRUMENTAL) CLARIONET RUDIMENTS FENCING 
ACCOMPANYING BASSOON HARMONY MILITARY MUSIC 
VIOLIN HORN CUUNTERPOINT 


Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m, till 8.30 P.M, 


The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows :—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 

Students, of any age, are admitted at the commencement of each term (for the whole term) 
or at the half-term. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
Meets on Mondays and Wednesdays at 11 o'clock; and Monday evenings at 6.30 o’clock. 


THE GUILDHALL CHOIR 


Meets on Thursdays at 7 o'clock. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets, Quintets, and Pianoforte Concerted Musie (in 
conjunction with Stringed Instruments), &c. Mondays from 3 to 6 o'clock. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 


Saturdays at 3 o’elock, 


STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 
Take place on alternate Wednesday evenings (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the 
City of London School, Victoria Embankment, and in the Praetice Room of the School. 


RECITALS AND ‘LECTURES 


Are given frequently by the Professors of the School. 


For Prospectuses and all further particulars apply to 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, 


weer ere tr eres 


JHE CEMETERY OF SUPERSTITION 
AND IMPOSTURE. 


RN NNR INN NINN NFER FREE LER LE ELE RIE LE LES 


mSeTA BLaISHa wD 1873. 


Proprietor and Manager, 


Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE. 


2, + *, 
otge + afe + fe + oe 


A New and Sensational Feature for 1900. 


A Magical Comedietta, Invented and Written by J. N. MASKELYNE, 


and entitled :— 


“MY TWIN” SPIRIT? 


CHARACTERS 
Frank Freeman... we A Widower ... .. Mr. E.S. Exton. 
Dennis — sas ... af Butler... .. Mr. J. B. Hansarp. 
Professor Primus ... Al Magician ... ..» Mr. J. N. Maske yne. 


: Frank's Deceased Wises ] i 
Madge Falcon _... Sister | Miss Cassie Bruce. 


el ll ll ll 


Performances twice daily, at 3 and 8. Prices : 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s.; Children 


under 12 half-price ; Babies in arms 10 guineas each, 





Children 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 


nBoOonmporty. 


MOHAWK PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS. MINSTRELS. 
moHAWK WILLIAM FRANCIS minstRELs. 


MOHAWK HARRY HUNTER. MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
MOHAWK AND STILL THE BEST. MINSTRELS. 


MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 


Hall to be Let during part of Summer. 


MOHAWK 3,000 SEATS, MINSTRELS. 


(ORGANISED JUNE 1865.) 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
WHERE THEY HAVE PERFORMED FOR 28 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 


PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 
INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the Press and Public to be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the best Performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in publie favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 


Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 
Address all communications as to route, &e., to 
SAM HAGUE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Marsfield Honse, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


THEATRICAL STORIES sy Burroro DeLannoy. 


Comedians’ Christmas Dinner (iio pce.) The Garden Court Murder 


Firra Evrrios, 


“Considered unanimously the best theatrical story- “As full of eee ve as an egg is full of 
book of the season, "— Ara meat. cekly Dispatch, 


(148 pages) 


The Missing Cyclist c2s2 mee) A Thespian Detective 


“You are glued to your chats until you b 
JUST OUT. 


reacher I the tag.” — Referee, 
The above four volumes sent by parcel post free on receipt of 2s. 6d. hy 


W. J. ELLIS, Printer and Publisher, Queen’s Road, SOUTHEND, ESSEX. 


(170 pages) 
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““‘THE SIGN OF THE CROSS,” by WILSON BARRETT. 


WILSsOn 
ON 
“THE sriGow 
His Latest and 


Wirt 


Mr. Clement Scott, in his article, ** Drama 
of the Day,” in Daily Telegraph, March 30, 
1895: “My friend Eugene kield, the well- 
known poet, journalist, and dramatic critic of 
Chicago, cabled me last night from St. Louis: 
‘Wilson Barrett's play, “The Sign of the 
Cross,” is pronounced by the press here as the 
most daringly successful play ever produced 
in America. Jt is unique, and I endorse all 
that has been said or can be said in praise of 
its strength and beauty.’ r 

The Yorkshireman: * A brilliant triumph.” 

Leeds Express: “* An epoch-making play.” 

Leeds Daily News: “ Wilson Barrett has 
won the thanks of all those who desire to think 
of the stage as an ennobling influence.” 

Clarion: * Wilson Barrett’s can be compared 
directly with the haunting spectacle of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau.” 

Sunday Chronicle: “\t is a grand play.” 

Lady's Pictorial: “ Every brings 
moments of suspense and moving incidents.” 

To-Day: **Wilson Barrett was long ago 
reckoned among the * producers’ of our stage, 
and in the magnificent mounting of * The Sign 
of the Cross’ he has surpassed himself.” 

The Halifax Guardian: © * The Sign of the 
Cross’ promises to mark a new era in the 
history of the drama.” 

The Hull Daily News: *** The Sign of the 
Cross’ appeals not to the good alone, but all 
mankind,’ 

The Hall Daily Mail: “Me. Barrett in 
‘The Sign of the Cross’ has achieved a very 
remarkable feat.” 

The Hull Eastern Morning News :** The Sign 
of the Cross’ is undoubtedly « remarkable piay.” 

The Bradford Argus says: “ Never probably 
has a play been produced in which so daring 
a subject has been so successfully dealt with 
and so grand a purpose served.” 

The Halifax Guardian says: * The play may 
well be said to have a grand purpose.’’ 

The Halifax Courier says: * There is a 
sterling mission underlying Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's latest success, * The Sign of the 
Cross.’” 

The Dé rhyshire Advertiser says: * No one 
can doubt the value of the great lessons it 
(*The Sign of the Cross’) teaches.” 

The De rhy Reporter says: “The Sign of 
the Cross’ is a strong play.” 

The Bury Times says: “* The Sign of the 
Cross’ is an exceedingly powerful drama.” 


scene 


BARRETT 
TOUR 

OF TAs CRoses,” 
Greatest Success. 


The Birmingham Dart says: * The play is 
“a strong one. 

5 ie 
is through the medium of such plays as this 
that the theatre becomes a great mora! teacher. 
It is a play of absorbing interest, powerfully, 
nay, daringly constructed. Who amongst us, 
secing this play, can deny the influence of the 
stuge for good 7” 

The Birmingham Owl says: “*The Sign of 
the Cross’ isa strong play and a daring one.” 

The Birmingham Town Crier says: “ The 
author-actor has written a play which will 
probably run *The Silver King’ hard in 
popularity.” 

lhe Birmingham Daily Post anys: **... One 
of the most successful pieces with which the 
name even of so well-known and popular an 
actor has been associated.” 

The Bristol Times and Mirror says: “ It is 
strong in almost every line, and is calculated 
to elevate both the classes and the masses. lt 
must do good, for it is as healthy in its tone 
as its situations are powerful.” 

The Bristol Western Daily Press says: “* The 
Sign of the Cross’ is a play which by its 
originality and high purpose deserves the 
attention of all.” 

The By istol Me re “ry say Ss: 
in dramatic work.” 

The Bristol Evening News says: “ A well- 
constructed and powerful play. . . . ‘The Sign 
of the Cross’ is unquestionably a strong play.” 

The Refi ree, October 27, 1895, Suys: * I will 
confess to being strongly impressed by ‘The 
Sign of the Cross.’ Whether the time is ripe 
for another ‘ toga piece’ in London I cannot 
say; but if it is,‘ The Sign of the Cross’ ought 
to catch on when it comes here. Itis the best 
constructed ‘costume’ play Wilson Barrett 
has yet given us. Wilson Barrett has a toga 
part after his very own heart, and he plays it 
splendidly. The heroine, Mercia, has an ideal 
representative in Miss Maud Jeffries; and the 
support all round is excellent.” 

The Clifton Chronicle and Directory says: “Mr. 
Barrett has written an inspiring, noble play.” 

The New York Herald says: ‘* As author, 
actor, and manager Mr. Wilson Barrett has 
scored the success of his life.” 

The New York Recorder says: “ The story 
of the play is graphically told. The action is 
quick, and throughout it shows the handiwork 
of the master.” 


The Birminaham Daily Gazette says 


“A new departure 
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THe “ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS” 


(Note Trade Mark —-‘“‘ ORIGINAL”) 


(My registered title.) 


Now on Tour with “ FRIVOLITY” again, the 


latest version, and an enormous success. 


NO EXPENSE SPARED TO MAKE THIS PRODUCTION ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ATTRACTIONS ON THE ROAD 


The Original Leopolds John Leopold 
The Original Leopolds | John Leopold 


The Original Leopolds > John Leopold 


ORICINAL 


LEOPOLDS f . LEOPOLD 


The Original Leopolds A John Leopold 


The Original Leopolds | John Leopold 


The Original Leopolds John Leopold 


MR. JOHN LEOPOLD. 


“THOSE TERRIBLE BOYS!” “LA BELLE FRANCE” 
_“MUSIC HATH CHARMS” “THE MERRY MONKS” (new) 


AND THE GOOD OLD EVER-GREEN SUCCESS, 


we 
| FRiIvVvoLliTwy.” 
i 
H. VAL KIMM, Business Manager. Sole Agents, R. WARNER & CO. 


JOHN LEOPOLD ..................... Proprietor. 
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R. D’OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANIES 
C, D, & E. 
PERFORMING 
UTOPIA, LIMITED. IOLANTHE. THE MIKADO SORCERER. 
THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. THE GONDOLIERS. 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE. H.M.S. PINAPORE. TRIAL BY JURY. PATIENCE 


lfrn YEAR OF TOURS, 


= = 
er 


ADDRESS 


SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON, 
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FRANK HARVEY’S CELEBRATED PLAYS. 
Acted with success in every country where the English language is spoken. 


A HOUSE OF MYSTERY. THE HANGMAN’S WIFE, 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. JUDGE NOT, 

SHALL WE FORGIVE HER? THE WORLD AGAINST HER. 
SINS OF THE NIGHT. THE WAGES OF SIN. 

THE LAND OF THE LIVING. MARRIED, NOT MATED. 

A RING OF IRON. THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 

THE WORKMAN. BUILT ON SAND. 

THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. A MAD MARRIAGE. 

THE MOTHER. FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 
A WOMAN'S REDEMPTION, A MUSICIAN’S ROMANCE, 


- 


Address al! communications to Frank Harvey, Stoneleigh Hall, Derker, Oldham. 


CHARLES and FREDERICK 
RENAD, 


ASSISTED BY A POWERFUL 
COMPANY, 
In their inimitable Spectacle, 
THE Swiss HX PREss,” 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF PANTOMIME, COMEDY, AND BURLESQUE. 


For particulars see “ The Era” weekly. 


4 [KX CHEVALIER SCOVEL, 


the American Tenor. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS- 


CARE OF “THE ERA” OFFICE, 
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* His visits are invariably heralded by a graceful picture of 
an angel bearing the names of his many past successes on the 
wings, and carrying the cornucopia, from which plenty, in the 
shape of Opera, Comedy and Pantomime, falls on the British 
Isles; and when Mr. Seddon’s angel appears it is accepted as 
the forerunner of the best dramatic treats. 

Weekly Telegraph, May 7, 1-08 


MEITSS HELENE PILLANS, 


SECOND BOY 


“BABES IN THE WOOD” 


Panto. 
THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM, 


1899-1900. 


A NGELO A. ASHER, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
TIVOLI THEATRE, STRAN 
Composer, Orchestral Arranger, Violinist, Pianist, &e. 
SELECT BANDS FOR BALLS, PARTIES, AND CONCERTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Address us above, or 16, Kempsford Road, Kennington Park, S.E. 
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FANCY DRESS BALLS. 
wa. CLAR EK = - m~. 


Court Costumier and Perruquier. 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty. 


WIGS, COSTUMES, DOMINOS, MASKS, 
LIMELIGHT, SCENERY, and PROPERTIES. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS, TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 
CHARADES, &e., attended in Town or Country on Moderate 
Terms. Competent Men sent with every Requisite. 

FANCY COSTUMES, WIGS, &e., for FANCY DRESS 
BALLS, of the Best Quality and Workmanship. Profession: 
Terms. Sale or Hire. 

CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER, the Queen of Toilet 
eee rs. Unrivalled for the Complexion. 1s, per box, or 
by post, Is, 2d 

SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, FAIRY WANDS, RED HOT 
POKERS, FAIRY WINGS, FATHER CHRISTMAS COs- 
TUME, WIG, and BEARD for Christmas Parties. Sale or 
Hire Estimates given. 


45 & 44, WELLINGTON ST, 0 7 
STRAND, LONDON. ciwsrondirgty iran 


yy 


IL. BENJAMIN, 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER, 


Waval and Military Outtitter, 


3a & 7a, HARROW ALLEY, HOUNSDITCH, E.C. 
Warehouse 25 BEAUMONT SQUARE, MILE END, E. 


PAAR AAA DAA MD te te te te 


COSTUMES, UNIFORMS, LIVERIES, AND DRESSES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION SUPPLIED. 


wvvvvvvevererveververeee 

I have supplied NAVAL at a “3 IT ane UNTFORMS and COSTUMES for the following productions 

*VYouth,.” “Human Nature,” “i k,” “Sailor and His Lass,” * Freecom,” * The World,” * Battle of Waterloo, 

Harbour Lig! hts,” * Madame ein ” . wo Vavabonds,” “ Daughter of the Regiment.” “In the Ranks, 

“ Dishonoured,” * Vengeance.” Mr. Bransby Williams in all his Dickens’ characters, ard the Tableau Vivauts 
at the Royal Aquarium tor the past two years, 

Band Uniforms, Check-takers’ Liveries, and Doormen's Coats and Caps of every 
description kept in stock. 
PRICE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Mr. Benjamin can supply on very short notice 1,000 Uniforms for Stage Representations, 
INEPECTION INVITED. 
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Mdme. VERNON, 


Acknowledged by the Press and Managers to be the leading House for 


* Mopern Stace Dress. 


A RAAAAAAAAAAAA FS FAAP AAAE LEE L LLL LOLOL OL lel 


MMP = STHE CHEAPEST AND BEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
FOR TIGHTS. 


Mdme. VERNON, 


Costumier to the principal London and Provincial Theatres, 
44-46-48, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


JOHN HYMAN & CO., 


NAVAL, MILITARY; LIVERY, AND 


THEATRIGAL CLOTHIERS AND COSTUMIERS, 


19, LEICESTER sissies W. 


Telegraphic Address : “ Realistic, London.” Telephone No. 5810 Av 


COSTUMIERS TO THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES AND PLACES OF AMUSEMENT 


Costumes on Hire for Faney Dress Balls, Amateur Performances, 
salhiarameniaamn Carnivals, &e 


We have supplied Costames for all GILBER'I & SULLIVAN'S Operas, also “ Carmen.” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Les Cloches de Corneville,” “ Plot and Passion,” “Our Regiment,” 
‘Caste.” “The Geisha,” ‘“ Robert Macaire,” “The N Night Attack,” “Straight from the Heart,’ 
“In the Ranks,” “Harbour Lights,” “Henry V.,” “ Robin Hood,” “ English Re The 
Duchess of Coolgardie,” “Two Vagabonds,” * Prisoner of Zenda,” “ Boys Togethe ” * Dang rhter 
of the Regiment,” “The Three Musketeers,” ‘*The Little Minister,’ “Run o’ Luek,” Sho » 
Girl.” The whole of the Costumes, Uniforms, and Arm our for the Ns ational Gri nd Ope Tit 
(‘o., Ltd, for * Bohemian Girl,” “ L ily of Kill arney,”’ “ Maritana,” “ II Trovi itore ‘Don 
Giovanni,” “ Faust,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “ Rustie Chivalry,” “ Pagliaeci,” : Tannhaseéé,” 

Ahengrin.” 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
The largest Stock in the World of NAVAL and MILITARY UNIFORMS. 
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a LIAs, 
Costumier, 


36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR’ HIRE, 


THEATRICAL DYEING AnD CLEANING, 


WITHOUT UNPICKING. 
LADIES’ AND CENTLEMEN’S STACE DRESSES AND THEATRICAL COSTUMES OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS CLEANED BY THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED DRY PROCESS. 

Colours guaranteed not to run or the articles to shrink. Experienced Costumiers 
engaged. Goods returned with promptness and dispatch. Carriage paid on consign- 
ments of £2 and upwards. Special quotations for quantities, or, if desirable, the 
Proprietors would be pleased to make an appointment. 

References may be made to any of the following gentlemen :—A. D. CORRY, Esq., Theatre Royal 
Manchester; R. COURTNEIDGE, Esq., Prince’s Theatre, Manchester; J. PITT-HARDACRE, Esgq., 
Comedy Theatre, Manchester; Messrs. DOTTRIDGE & LONGDEN, Colosseum Theatre, Oldham 
Messrs. HOWARD & WYNDHAM, Proprietors, Theatres Royal, Edinburgh and Glasgow ; C.E. MACHIN, 
Esq., Avenue Opera House, Sunderiand ; ISAAC COHEN, Esq., Pavilion Theatre, Ltd., Mile End, London; 
H.G. DUDLEY BENNETT, Esq., Shakespeare Theatre, London; J. F. ELLISTON, Esq, Theatre Royal, 
Bolton; MORELL & MOUILLOTT, Theatre Royal, Kilburn, London, and W. W. KELLY, Esq., Theatre 
Royal, Birkenhead. 


YAPP’S LAUNDRY, LTD., 
THE LARGEST STEAM DYEING AND FRENCH CLEANING WORKS IN THE NORTH. 


Works: WHITEFIELD and STRETFORD, MANCHESTER. 


TIP-UP CHAIRS AND SEATS, 


FOR FIXING TOFLOOR, OR PORTABLE 
FOR CONCERT HALLS, &. 


Comfortable, Elegant, & Durable. 


Latest Improvements from 6s, 9d. 


IN USE AT 
THE LEADING THEATRES 
AND MUSIC HALLS. 


Best Designs. Utmost Comfort. 
Lowest lrices. 
HUNDREDS IN USE. 
INCREASED DEMAND. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
ALWAYS GIVEN. 
Illustrated Price Lists Free. 
BEFORE DECIDING, 

SEE OUR CHAIRS, 

It IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. 
Samples submitted free. 


H. LAZARUS & SON, Theatrical Upholsterers, 
21, GREAT EASTERN ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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Ir.1.SONS’ 
DAY BILLS 


At our usual low rates. All kinds of 
small Cireus, Minstrel, and other Blocks 
for Day Bills—no extra cost. 


STREAMERS 


The Largest Assortment in the United ; z7& : 
Kingdom, from 20s. per 1,000. 4 ‘ ‘f 


PICTORIALS 


Suitable for Cireuses, Dioramas, Panto- 
mimes, and Minstrels. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


MAMMOTH POSTERS 
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ALL Toanysize. Also Single Sheet Posters, 
Je 80 by 60 in., equal to 8-sheet Double 
imiers Crown. . 
nsign- 
e, the CIRCULARS, HANDBILLS, THROWAWAYS, &c. 
Royal ALL KINDS OF ADVERTISING SPECIALITIES. 
aha: We require no exaggerated advortisoments. Thanks to our numerous 
— customers for their kind recommendations. 
Nee We are still adding Machinery, and Building Additional Promises, to 

keep pace with our increasing trado. 
—. WILLSONS’ NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 

TeLecrams —“ STREAMERS, LEICESTER.” NATIONAL TRLEPHONE— 333 

>| STAFFORD & COQO.,, 
TABLE LITHOGRAPHIC, THEATRICAL, 
KC. AND 
SHOW PRINTING WORKS, 

urable. NETHERFIELD, near NOTTINGHAM. 

National Telephone, No. 364 (Nottingham). 
6s. 9d. Telegrams —‘‘ STAFFORD, Netherfield 
ai Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists free on application. 
L Branch Offices — 1, JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 
en Telegrams—"“ STAFFIER, LONDON.” 
- | SWAN ELECTRIC ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
IN 

116, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 

sien Mr. JARL WADDINGTON, Manager of the Block Department, 
‘ devotes especial attention to the requirements of the THEATRICAL 
rers, PROFESSION, and is glad to receive enquiries as to Souvenirs, 


Playbills, and Artistic Throwaways, either by letter or personally. 
Lb 
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OXFORD, 


'HE” PROGRAMME OF \ONDON: 


ALL THE aren STAR ARTISTES nic APPEAR DURING 


THE SEASON OF 1900. 
FREQUENT CHANGE OF COMPANY, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. 
Prices—ls., 2s., 3s., and 5s. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS AT 2.30, 
Prices—67/., 1ls., ls, 6d., 28., and 3s. Private Boxes,21s. and 42s, 
MANAGER ..... ........ Mr. ALBERT GILMER. 


THE TIVOLI, 


STRAND. 
EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL THEATRE OF VARIETIES IN LONDON, 
Constant Change of Programme. 


» 


Admission from ls. to £3. 3s. 
ON a a i ie VERNON DOWSETT. 
ACTING MANAGER aad .SAMES HOWELL. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 


EDGWARE ROAD. 
MaNacine Director HENRI GROS. 

ENTIRELY REBUILT. BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
Heatep Turovucnovut. Prrrecr VENTILATION. Stipinc Roor anp Sarety Curran, 
Srorsn Room ror Bicycuss. 

No effort has been spared to make this the most complete, elegant, and safe Theatre of Varieties, 
ALL THE BEST-KNOWN ARTISTES HOLD ENGAGEMENTS. 

Prices or ApMission: Fauteuils (numbered), 3s.; Stalls, 2s.; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6d. ; Baleony, 1s. ; 
Gallery, 6d.; Boxes £2. 2s. and £1. 1 
Te! EPHONB—194, Paddington. Manacer—J. W. EDGAR. 


MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL. 


DRURY LANE, 

PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ....0....20..sccccsssssscececssee MR J. L. GRAYDON. 
Brilliantly Lighted. Well Ventilated. Comfortably seated. 
Lightning Programme. Monster Variety Entertainment. 

FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 

A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 


Open 6.30; commence at 7. 
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PALACE, 


SHAFTESBURY AVENU KE. 
THE HANDSOMEST MU ae HALL IN EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30 WITH THE MOST VARIED COMPANY. 


For Futt Partricutars sEE Daity ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices—Private Boxes, £1. 1s., £2. 2s., and £2. 12s. 6d.; Fauteuils, 7s. 6d. ; 
Orchestra Stalls, 5s. ; Royal Circle, Trials 5s., U ae 3s.; First Circle, 2s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 1s. 
Telephone No, 5,040, Gerrard. Box Office open from 11 to 5. 
oP : 
MER. MANAGER... . .........Mr. CHARLES MORTON, 


—— 


THE ROYAL 


HBIiGH HoLBoknw. 
Proprietor Mr. JOHN BRILL. 
This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. 
The superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.3¢ 
All the best available talent and constant change of Programme. 
Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. 
PAIR iodine nddcacveirdsecnentacon aia Mr. GEORGE BURGESS, 
AssIsSTANT MANAGER Mr. EDWARD SWANBOROUGH. 


GATTI’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


214, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
PROPRIETORS ...............se0seeeeeeee-e. MeEssrs. G. & L. CORAZZA-GATTI, 


THE FAMILY RESORT. 


Muesicau Conpucror Mr. IKE W. BAKER. 
arieties. MANAGER .............0....00seeeeeeeeesee Mk. TOM TINSLEY 


ALWAYS A GRAND COMPANY, AND A CHANGE 
EVERY WEEK. 


ny, 1s; 


R. 


7 GATTI’S CHARING CROSS MUSIC HALL, 


VILLIERS STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
PRroprieTors Messrs. G. & L. CORAZZA-GATTI, 
"DON, BRILLIANT CHANGES EVERY WEEK. 
Open Every Evening all the Year Round with a 
FIRST-CLASS VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 
Thoroughly Ventilated and Lighted by Electricity. 

Manacer......Ma, TOM TINSLEY. Musica, Direcror...... Mr. GEORGE W. SALTER. 
Grand Cafe Restaurant (Hot Sappers till 12.30), and the Largest Billiard Saloons ia the 
World (30 full-sized English Tables) adjoining. One Minute’s walk from Charing Cross (S.E.) 


and Underground Railway Stations. Omnibuses to and from all parts of London. 
B2 
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CANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 
SRI SPINOR cs cv sesccsnerevdsneatsapeavbbansad Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 


ALWAYS A GRAND STAR COMPANY. 
THE MOST POPULAR PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Homery AND ComMPORTABLE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT HALF-PAST SEVEN, 
WITH TH P 
FINEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON, 
Colonial, Continental, Provincial, and London Stars appear in quick succession. 
SELECTED BAND OF THIRTY PERFORMERS. 
Tur Stupixnc Roor (The Novelty of London) is open when necessary. 

Sarery or tut Cantrersory Turarre.—There are eight places of exit from the Theatre 
all the doors are double and made to swing both ways, or outwards only. The staircases are all 
of stone. A complete system of hydrants and service of fire hose is fitted to all parts of th 
house, and, in addition to the large staff of servants, an experienced fireman is in constant 
attendance during the Performances. No panic could possibly cause injury to visitors, let alone 
lors of life. 

The Box Office at the Canterbury is open daily from 10 to 6 o'clock. Seats may be secured 
by Letter, Telegram, or Personal Application, and at all the Libraries, or by 

PELEPHONE ~ 728, HOP NO FEES FOR BOOKING. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid to the REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality 
Felegraphic Address ‘'Terpsichore, London.” 
Be SOUL... caanen isn cvaseeun enabusee es vicusikadeereescesely Ieee Eee 


PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 


MIL END ROAD, E. 


THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN) EUROPE. 
Masacine Direcror penscessberscoscantlts Gh ADMEE CALNE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING 
WITH AN 
UNPARALLELED VARIETY COMPANY. 

1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 2,000 Persons at 1s. 


Lighted throughout with the latest improvements in Electric Light, making the Theatre th 
eoolest in London in the summer, and the Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated during 
the winter months by Improved Patent Stoves and Hot Pipes, rendering this Palace ot 
Amusement the Most Comfortable and Attractive Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom. 

ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to TWO GUINEAS. 

Dox Office open from 10 to 4. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Perso: 
Application, or by Telephone, 165, Eastern, 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid tothe REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Qua 
at POPULAR PRICES. 
MANAGER ... cae . Mr. FRED MILLER. 
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CAMBRIDGE THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 


COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, 


PROPRIETORS AND FREEHOLDERS : 

THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE OF VARIETIES 
BRILLIANT SUCCESS SINCE REOPENING, OCTOBER 24, 1898. 
This Magnificent Hall is admitted to be one of the Handsomest and most 

Comfortable establishments in London. ‘The Entertainments are supported by 


the Best Talent that can be procured, while the Refreshments are of the Best 
Quality at Proper Charges. 
RE-SEATED, RE-DECORATED, AND BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED. 

The Great Eastern, North London, Metropolitan, and East London Railways 
are in close proximity to the Hall. Trams from all the Principal Routes pass 
the doors. 

MATINEES, SatrurDAys, 2.50. 
GRAND PROGRAMME ALL THE YEAR ROUN 
Oven 7.15; Satrurpays 6.50. PorpuLar Prices. 
ERO ios acca tsbicdbisccenvcstercsxeias Ba ©. SITE Wile 


QUEEN'S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 
Close to the East and West India and Victoria Docks, and Blackwall Tunnel. 
Proprietors srs. TOM MALTBY, WICKES, WILLIAMS & CO. 
MANAGER iavieemianigalacnnieinias FRED D. HARRIS. 
Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme. 


The above spacious and magnificent Establishment is now one of the largest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 

The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
aud the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 


Popular Prices, from 3d, to One Guinea Doors Open at 6.30; Performance at 7.30, 
HYPOCHONDRIAUCS HOLD HIGH JINKS AND SAGES 


SPLIT THEIR SIDES 
AT 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


Now Open Every Evening at 6.30 and 9.15, under the Management of 
GEORGE E. BELMONT (Baryum’s Beauty), 


Whose accomplished, adroit, and artistic adjuvants are James Murray, Esq., 
Catgut Champion ; Herpert Coxe, Esq , Stage Strokesman, and 
F. O. Terry, Esq., Front Functionary. 


For full alliterative “ad.” of Sunny Old Sads.’ Show, see The Le/eree. 
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ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALI. 


126, VICTORIA STREET (facing Victoria Station). 
PRN 5 ci acncchcsvcos iinkunsanahieonpcaibccctensnarveniets Mr. T. 8. DICKIE. 

Entirely Re-built, Enlarged, and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfort- 
able Hall of Entertainment in London. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and 
in the Auditorium, to study the comfort of the Public. The lighting of the Hall by Electricity 
has now been completed, and by the brilliancy of light and coolness throughout, testifying to its 
complete success. The Refreshment Department has been always the careful study of the 
Proprietor. Newly Decorated Billiard Room, with one table by Burroughs & Watts; and 
large Pnblie Bars on the ground floor, and one of the finest Lounges in London. The 
continued and increased popularity of this Establishment sufficiently attests the estimation 


in which it is held, Open at 7.30 p.m. ; commence at 8 P.M. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
AR... s cunsnenstebennnesse « oeuiawsenas . LAW. 


BEDFORD MUSIC HALL, 


HIGH STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 
PRIN os occ os oy cas kk kde wena nek Ses haussisicarsaee ee Cee 


Open every Evening, with a first-class Company of 
well-known Artistes. 


ALL THE STARS WILL APPEAR IN RAPID SUCCESSION, 
POPULAR PRICES. 
MANAGER ...... . Mr. T. J. NOBLE. 


ENGLISH’S 


NEW SEBRIGHT TEMPLE OF VARIETIES, HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 


SoLk Proprieror ............... Mr. GEORGE EDWIN ENGLISH. 
MIN i ones cn sccaennceavnases Mr. JOE HAYNES 


The Hall is open every evening at 6.15 and 9.15 o’clock, with an all-round First-class 
Company of Sketch and Single Turn Artistes, making it a West-End Music Hall at East-End 
prices, viz., 3d., 5d., 7d., and 1s, Selection by the Model Band each evening. Practical Stage 
Manager kept on the premises. The Hall has been thoroughly Re-decorated, Re-seated, and a 
new Fireproof Pit and Balcony entrance built, making it the most comfortable and cheapest 
place of amusement, bar none ; and the Proprietor constantly on the premises. 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. Proprietor, Cuartes Recr. Chairman, Wauter Leaver. 
The Handsomest and most Comfortable Hall in the East of London. Lighted throughout by 
Electricity. Open every Evening with a Constant Change of Star Artistes. Change of Company 
every Week. ‘Trains, ‘Buses, and Trams to the doors, The handsome new Billiard Saloon is 
open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Three Full-size Tables by Burroughs & Watts, Limited, and 
Thurston & Co., with all their latest improvements up-to-date. The Saloon is lighted through- 
out by electric light, and is, without doubt, one of the finest in the East or West of London. 


‘ ra . . r mn ry. mm 
QIMPSON S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

The Premier Restaurant in the Strand, Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains its supremacy 
for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate price. ESPECIALLY PATRON ISED 
BY AMERICANS. There is also a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and 
cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. Private rooms for large and small parties. Noted for SOUPS, FISH, 
ENTREES, ani JOINTS. Saddles of Mutton specially cooked to perfection from 12.30 to 9r.m. Originator 
of professed Carvers to attend on each customer at separate tables. Matured Wines and Spirits. The largest 
stock of any Tavern in the Kingdom. Bills of all the Theatres to be seen in the Hall. 

E. W. Carnie, Managing Director. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: CaBLe ADDRESS : TELEPHONE : 
* POPULAR, LONDON.” *WARNEKMAN, NEW YURK.” 5332 GERRARD. 


RICHARD WARNER & GO., LTD., 


INTERNATIONAL ANGILO-AMERICAN 
THEATRICAT, AITD: VARIETY AGENCY. 
The leading firm of the world. Representing most of the principal Managers and Artistes. 

20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
AND 
STURTEVANT HOUSE, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
MANAGING DinEcTron ......-. RICHARD WARNER. MANAGER occccccccosscccces MAURICE DE FRECE. 
AssIsTant Dinecror ........ WALTER DE FRECK, . =“ ai , | 
AMERICAN Dinecron ........EMANUEL WARNER, _ CA*HIEK & Skcuerany......V. H, LANGE. 


Correspondence in all Languages. 


Roli Tichkets, 


Numbered and Perforated. 
THE SAFEST AND QUICKEST CHECK ON 
FA FT BOA RBCHBISPTsS 
At THEATRES, MUSIC HALLS, &c. 


6d. per 1,000. 
SAMPLE ROLL ON RECEIPT OF SIX STAMPS, 


ALFRED WILLIAMSON, 
TICKET PRINTER, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


THEATRICAL BILL BOARDS. 


G. ELLIS & CO., Litd., 
SAW MILLS, 


CAINSBOROUCH ROAD, HACKNEY WICK, N.E. 
DOUBLE CROWN AND OTHER BOARDS. 


WHOL EBsAL Bw PRICES. 


THOMAS CAYANAH, 


THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET-MAKER. 
80, Grosvenor St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Stall and Balcony Chairs, with folding seats, various patterns, always in Stock. 
WORKS—97a, OXFORD STREET. 
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VI Iss VYRSTA TILLEY, 
THE LONDON IDOL. 
ABSOLUTELY THE BIGGEST ATTRACTION ON THE VARIETY 
STAGE, (Refer to the Managers of the Principal Halls.) 
REFINED TO A DEGREE. 

Every song a study—every study a success. A reputation of years’ standing, 
gaining added lustre year by year; and booked ahead at a princely salary for as 

long as she is desirous of working, by her sole business Manager, 


WALTER DE FRECE. For address, see “ The Era,” weekly. 


The Real thing in COMIC DUETTISTS. 


THE TWO BEES 
HARRY AND FLORA BLAKE. 


ALWavyvs IN DEMAND. 
No Vacancies. 


Address, see “* The Era,” weekly, 


a D 
HARRY OA A MEiO WN, 
“THE QUICK AND QUAINT COMEDIAN.” 

CHRISTMAS AKRANGEMENTS : im 
BEDFORD, EMPRESS (BRIXTON), WASHINGTON. 
MN orcs aacuanlvassccamanneeane NAPOLI, Limrvrep. 


UGO BIONDI, The Inimitable Protean Artist. 
(aaueaan Aa ai aaa 


Write or 
Only a 
. wire to my 
few weeks 


agent if you 





vacant in 


| want to know 


my terms. 


ncheedinn Manet cnc cts ss ks een ds ts cdessctnes +200. WARMER. 
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MARIK LOFTUS, 


AN IDEAL PRINCIPAL BOY, 


Now appearing with enormous success as 


“Mobinson Crusoe,” 
THEATRE ROYAL, GLASGOW. 


MARIE LOFTUS (the Sarah Bernhardt of the Music Halls). 


HARTLEY MILBURN. 
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JULIE MACKAY 


NOW APPEARING WITH VERY GREAT SUCCESS 


DICK WHITTINGTON, 


TERRISS’S THEATRE, 


ROTHERHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 
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“ HUMANITY,” ano “ SHIELD OF DAVID.” 
IG <s JOHN LAWSON cscwse 


‘**The money spinner.”—The Rererer. 


CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS : 
CAMBRIDGE, CAMBERWELL, AND COLLINS'S. 
Kaster -MOSS AND THORNTON, 
Whit.—MIDDLESEX AND BRIXTON, 


Christmas 1900-—-CANTERBURY, BEDFORD, AND 
HAMMERSMITH, 


“THE GHETTO.” 
Tee. GHETTO.” 
“THE GHETTO.” 
“THE GHETTO.” 


| 
“ THAUMATURGY ” 


produced for Copyright purposes on Nov. 4 
last, 


Meee wR LO ,e i, 
The GREAT and ORIGINAL ARTHUR LLOYD. 


The ORIGINAL LLOYD, who made the name of LLCYD so popular that 


it has been assumed by male and female performers (to help them on to public 
favour) ad nauseam. 


ARTHUR LLOYD booked for MOSS and THORNTON, STOLL, and 
LIVERMORE TOURS, LONDON HALLS, &c. For Address, always see 
back page of “ 7he Era,” top of last column on right. 

JOHN HENRY COO K H’S 

ROYAL DRAWING-ROOM CIRCUS, 
EDINBURGH. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 
TO LET FROM THE END OF FEBRUARY. 


Sole Proprietor ~- - Joun Henry Cooxe. 
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Miss MARIE LLOYD, 
THE PRINCE in “ CINDERELLA,” 


CROWN THEATRE, PECEKEHAM, 





XMAS 1899 1900. 


t 
" 
u 
| 





Telegraphic Address -SONGSTRESS, LONDON, 
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HENRI FRENCH, 


The World Renowned 


BICYCLIST 


AND 


COMIC JUCGLER. 


ENORMOUS SUCCESS IN AMERICA. 


Henri Freneh came to America for only 
eight weeks at Koster & Bial’s, but created 
such a sensation that he stayed fourteen weeks ; 
and was immediately booked over the Orpheum 
Cireuit, also Keith’s Cireuit, and beoked for 
thirty-five weeks with Weber & Field’s Com- 
pany. Henri French’s numerous engagements 
compelled him to decline Mr. R. Warner's 
kind offer for Pantomime at Garrick Theatre, 
London. 


RETURNS TO ENGLAND SHORTLY. 


Address—e/o The Era Office. 


” — 


THE CRAGGS 


GREAT SUCCESS of our New Acrobatie Act, “THE ALPINE MONARCHS. 


Christmas arrangements, CROWN THEATRE, Peckham. 
AMERICA and AUSTRALIA to follow. 
Agents—R. Warner & Co. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


J.W.Craca, Proprietor, Theatre Royal, Leigh, Lancashire ; and Empre=s The «tre, Hartlepool (Ev gn ron & Cra 


now BOOKING. 


Mr. N. BENNETT'S and Miss DAPHNE DE ROHAN’S Powerful Company, 


In the Recently Produced, and Instanutaneously Suecessful New and Original Sensational 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCH, 


‘“‘BUSH LIFE; or, A Wife in a Thousand.” 


“ The plot is extremely effective, the interest never flagging for a moment ; the part of May, the wife of the 
overseer, presenting opportunities for strong dramatic power, of which Miss De Rohan was quick to take advan- 
tage. Hitherto we have only seen the young actress in old comedy characters, and it was therefore a sign of 
great versatility to see her in the trying role of a heroine of modern melodrama, and performing the role with 
great success.” —Sr. PAut's, 


“ Bush Life ; or,a Wife in a Thousand,” gives one a good conception of home-life in the Australian bush. The 


sketch was well staged and well played. The honours of the production were accorded to Miss Dapline De Rehan, 
who, as Mary Thornhill, acted with consummate ease and skill." —THE Ena, 


Thrilling Situations. Comedy without vulgarity. Special New Scenery. 


For terms and dates, apply -N. BENNETT, Rosecarvey, SraNtey Roap, Wimecepon ; or, FRED HIGHAM 
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THE — os & MUSICAL SAVOAAS, 


The eae MUSICIANS, =i “Greatest ‘SAFETY- CYLISTS Extant. 


NT Al ess —42, ST. PAUL'S ROAD, MIDDLESBRO', ENGLAND, 


— 


READ 


SATURDAY. 
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BELPER.—PUBLIC HALL. 


Newly built in centre of town, and close to Railway. Large Hall, 68 feet by 45 feet, 30 feet 
high ; platform, 24 feet across, can be extended to 40 feet. Seat 700; three kinds of chairs 
Licensed for stage plays. Every accommodation as to retiring rooms and underground com 
munication provided, Best room in Midl+nd Counties. 


Apply. Mr. Joserpu Pym, Managing Director, Belper. 


BIRMINGHAM.CURZON HALL. 
SUFFOLK STREET. 

rO BE LET, <pacions, well seated and lighted ; has an excellent stag: 

persons; when nsed as a cireus, with gallery on stage, nearly 4,000 persons, It is used for Panorama and Circus 


Performances, Nigger Entertainments, and Concerts, to which it ix admirably adapted. Stabling for a stud of 
« under the stage. Size of stage, 44 feet deep from footlights to back and 91 feet wide ; size of Hall, 1034 feet 


, and will accommodate about 3,000 


Apply, E. W. BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM—MASONIC HALL. 
NEW STREET. 

TO BE LET, beautifully decorated, well lighted, the most fashionable and beautiful room 

and best situation in Birmirgham. Suitable for Concerts and first-class Entertainments. Will 


seat 600 persons. Size of Hall, 70 feet by 10 feet. To le 


let by the week, month, or longer 
period. 


Apply E, W. BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BLACKPOOL. — GRAND THEATRE AND 
OPERA HOUSE. 


WATE AGIID, vic cen caccctnnncondcdscesseesacsnsesssfe Le DOEON, 


The Press says :—“ The Grand is the prettiest theatre in the world.” 

“ Everybody charmed with this magnificent temple of the drama.” 

Mr. H. Beersoum Tree says :—“ There is no theatre in either London or 
the provinces better appointed or better managed.” 

Mr. H. Beersoum Tree says :—* It is the most perfect theatre in England.” 

Mr. Witson Barrerr says it is the most perfect theatre he ever per- 
formed in. 


Congratulations and Compliments on every hand from both Public and Professions. 
Every Comfort and Convenience provided for the Patrons of this lovely Theatre 
Each portion of the Theatre is provided with separate Refreshment Rooms. 
The Theatre is thoroughly warmed and ventilated on the most modern principle. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. OWN INSTALLATION, 


MATCHAM’S MASTERPIECE IS A MODEL THEATRE, 


FINANCIAL AND ARTISTIC SUCCESS, 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EVERYONE TO BE THE THEATRE, 
SECOND TO NONE IN THE KINGDOM. 

EVERY COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR THE ARTISTS, 

The most Comfortable and Perfect Dressing Rooms of any Theatre in England, 


Only First-class Companies. Holds at Ordinary Prices over £200. Open all the Year round. 
- Holds at the same Prices £60 more than any Theatre in the Town. 
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BLACKBURN.-EXCHANGE HALL, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, 


TO BE LET for Entertainments, Panoramas, Exhibitions, Concerts, &c. The Hall is well seated and ligi:ted, 
and is admirably adapted for any of the above purposes. Size of hall, 123 feet by 53 feet, with balcony that 
seats 300. Ground floor accommodation for about 1,200. Size of stage, 42 feet widb, 18 feet 6 inches deep, with 
un extension of 9 feet more whea required, and‘19 feet high, clear. Apply to 


LUCAS EDLESTON, Secretary, Exchange, Blackburn. 


BOGNOR (SUSSEX). 
THEATRE AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


Fully Licensed. Scenery, - Good Stage, 40x 28. Height to Fly-rail, 18 feet. Grid, 32 feet, 
Hall holds 800. Good Dressing Rooms. Minor Halls for Lectures, &c. 
Sharing Terms. Good Companies. 
Sea RR kas Saab Ene niasbaraie: 1S pekelbeuk ade raneeoaataiceky a wom Me. EDWD. WOOD. 
The Royal Library, 


BOURNE (LINCS.). 
CORN EXCHANGE. 


Size, 78 ft. x 38 ft. 











MANAGER 








Stage, 18 fr. x 27 fr. 
Good Dressing Rooms, &e. Licensed for Stage Plays. 
Near Peterborough, Grantham, Stamford, and Spalding. 


Dates and Terms on application to the Manager. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET,.—_RIFLE DRILL HALL. 


Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 





Dramatic License. Complete Fit-up. 


Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &c. Seat 700. 






Apply to CAPTAIN WHETHAM, Bridport. 


CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(Population, including places immediately adjoining, over 14,009.) Size, 100 feet by 45 feet, 
40 feet high. The only Hall in Chelmsford Licensed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms. 
Hall well Heated and Seated; Holds 800 persons ; 500 Chairs provided. Stage, 28 ft. x 20 ft 
Good Touring Companies do well. Hall-Keeper and Manager, J. H. Kowr, Chelmsford. 





Dates and Terms on application, addressed — . 
Tue Secrrrary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL, 


The property of the Corporation, largest in Chesterfield. Seats 1200, Licensed for Dramatic Performances. 
Proscenium Opening, 26 ft. wide, and 24 ft.6in. high. Stage, 48 ft. 6 in. wide, and 35 ft. 8 in. from front to 
back. Height from Stage to Fly Beam at front of Stage, 20 ft. 6 in., at back, 19 ft. Height of Grid Beams abov 
front of Stage, 43 ft. 


YHE LECTURE HALL in the same building seats 200. Heated throughout with Hot Water. 
ASSEMBLY ROOM, MARKET HALL, seats 3v0, 


For Vacant Dates and Terms apply to GEO. PRESKEY, Secretary 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 


ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Holds at erdinary prices (6d, to 3s, 6d.) £139. 


BUT FIRST-CLASS ATTRACTIONS RECEIVED, 
Mr. JOHN HORGAN, Manacer. 








NONE 








\pplications 
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DALTON -IN - FURNESS. 
CO-OPERATIVE HALL. 

76 ft. by 40 ft., including Balcony. Seats 900. Height from platform to 
ceiling 17 ft. One day, £2. 10s.; second day, £2; each succeeding day, #1. 10s. 
Licensed for Plays. 

Apply, J. WERRY, Secretary. 


DARLINGTON.—CENTRAL HALL. 
FULLY LICENSED. 
THE LEADING HALL, SEAT 1,000, 


Proprietor Epwarp Woo.er, 36, Priestgate, Darlington. 
? ’ > > > 


GOOLE-THEATRE ROYAL. 
PROPRIETOR CHAS. BROMLEY, 
Wine Merchant. 

This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Good Stock of Scenery and Working Appliances. 
Population, 17,000 ; population of district, 21,000. 

Goole is distant from Grimsby 40 miles; Doncaster, 17; Gainsboro’, 38 ; 
Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29; Wakefield, 27 ; Castleford, 22; Pontefract, 19 ; 
Hull, 24; Leeds, 30; York, 30; Featherstone, 21 ; and Scunthorpe, 35 miles. 

BOOKINGS HALF-WEEKS WITH ADJACENT TOWNS. 
Also Public Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes. Easy rental. 
For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 


LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


SoLE Proprietor AND MANAGER: 
LiEut.-Cout. J. A. WINSTANLEY, 


To whom all business communications should be addressed. 


RHYL (N. WALES). 
TOWN HALL ASSEMBLY ROOM. 

79 ft. by 40 ft. 3 in., including gallery. Seats 750. Height of Hall, 22 ft. 
One day, £2. 10s.; each succeeding day, £2. If wanted for a week or more, 
5 per cent. reduction. Licensed for Plays. 

Apply to A. ROWLANDS, Clerk to the Council. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—_THEATRE ROYAL. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER Mr. L. M. SNOWDON. 


THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 
LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY, 
WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 
RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. PROFESSIONAL BAND. 
Prices—Private Boxes, from Half a Guinea; Dress Circle, 2s.; Pit, 1s. ; 
Gallery, 6d. 

NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. 
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SWADLINCOTE TOWN HALI 


(Licensed for Stage Plays, Music, and Singing) 


IS NOW OPEN 


FOR 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


The population within One and a half miles of the Town Hall is about 20,001 


Size of Hall, 60 ft. by 30 ft., with gallery 30 ft. by 10 ft. 


Will accommodate 


about 500 persons; stage to suit companies as far as possible; ante-room, 


lavatory, and w.e. accommodation. 


Vacant dates, terms, and other particulars 


may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 


THOMAS KIDD, C.E., Surveyor, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 





TROWBRIDGE-TOWN HALL. 


VERY 
LET FOR 


HANDSOME 


AND SPACIOUS. 


ENTERTAIN MENTS. 


LICENSED BY COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Great Hall, 90 ft. by 40 ft. 
perfect. 


Commodious ‘stage. 


Splendidly lighted and heated. 


Acoustic properties 
Will seat 700, and gallery 100. 


Apply to T. 8S. Hinz, Clerk to Urban District Council, Trowbridge. 





B ELFAST THEATRES.—The ROYAL 
and the GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
Managing Director, Mr. Frep W. WARDEN. 

For Vacant Dates at both Theatres, address always, 

Theatre Royal. Telegraphic Addregs, * Warden,Belfast.” 





UBLIN.—QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Patentee, Mr. ELLIS JONES. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. W. WHITBREAD. 

None but the best Travelling Companies received. 
Terms, &c., address— J. W. WHITBREAD. 





G REAT YARMOUTH.—THEATRE 
J ROYAL. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. No Debentures. Silver Tickets entirely 
abolished. Re-constructed and decorated from plans 
of Frank Matcham, Esq. First-class Companies only 
received.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. J. W. NIGHTINGALE. 





(j REAT YARMOUTH.—-ROYAL AQUA- 
J RIUM THEATRE. Open all the Year Round, 
No debentures or season tickets. Largest Theatre in 
the Eastern Counties. Capable of holding £140. First- 
class Companies only received. 

Sole Proprietor, Mr. J. W. NIGHTINGALE, 


| ONDON, 8.W.—Hieuty Recommenpep 
4 APARTMENTS, with Good Pianos 
"Buses pass the door. Children objected to. 
Mrs. BENSA, 
9 and 11, Olaverton Street, St. George's Square. 


\ JIGAN.—ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, J. WORSWICK. 
Will hold upwards of 3,000, Electric light and full 
licence. Population of Wigan Union, a radius of three 
miles from the Theatre, 200,000. 


\ R. HARRY STARR, 

42 THE WoRLD's GREATEST YODELLING SPECIALIST, 
With his own dramatic masterpieces, 

“CARL THE CLOCKMAKER” & “OTro THE OUTCAST.” 
See “ The Era” weekly for address. 





M R ar. we set. GLhAIR, 
4 “THE POPULAR SONG WRITER.” 
“THE FAMOUS TOPICAL SINGER.” 
Whose Songs are in every Panto. worth naming. 
All Letters, c/o “ 7Ne Era,” London, W.C. 





\ ARTIN COMSTOCK, 
iM THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MANAGER. 
A thorough practical knowledge of all towns in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
Address, “ The Era.” 





|' IGHTS FOR THE MILLION.— 
Buy of the Maker, S. REID, Artist in Shapes, and 
Theatrical Hosier to all the principal Theatres. A large 
assortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
hand, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 
punctually attended to on remittance, and a perfect 
fit guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, W.C. 
Every description of Animal Skins made to order. 


| J. DAVIES, Tuearricar and Circus Boor, 
¢ SHOR, and SANDAL MAKER, 16, ARTHUR STREET, 
NEw OXxForD STREET, Lonpon. A Practical Man in 
Every Department. A large Stock on Hand. Try 
Davis’s Unrivalled Ballet Shoes, 1s. 9d. per pair. Pro- 
vincial and Continental Orders punctually attended to. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL LAW: 


Being a Digest of the Law relating to Theatres and Musie Halls, and 
euntaining Chapters on Theatrical Contracts, Theatrical, Musie and Dancing 
and Excise Licences, Dramatie and Musical Copyright, &e. 


With an Appendix containing the Acts of Parliament relating thereto, and 
the Regulations of the London County Council and Lord Chamberlain. 


By A. A. STRONG, LL.B. (London), 
SOLICITOR. 


“ Your book will, I am sure, be a valuable aid to all managers and actors.”"—Sir Henry IRVING, March 3, 1898. 
“ Will be of great service.’”—CHARLES WYNDHAM, March 1, 1898, 


“ The work succeeds in making plain the thorny legal path that every manager and artist must tread, and by a 
timely consultation of its pages they may avoid much misapprehension and trouble.” —Star, March 9, 


“Contains much that is of practical value to musicians, music publishers, and concert givers.”—Musical 
Times, March 12, 1898, 


© Should be in the possession of every lessee, manager, and artist in the dramatic, musical, and entertainment 
professions.” —Zncore, March 17, 1898, 


“ Contains in a handy compass and in a clear style the law relating to theatres and music-halls. The book is 
well up to date.”"—Law Times, March 19. 


PREFACE. 


Ir is curious that, notwithstanding the litigation that often takes place over theatrical matters, 
so little seems to be known by the theatrical profession of the ordinary legal principles that 
are involved in their disputes. It must be confessed, though, that the intricacies and dryness 
of the law are enough to drive away members of a less jovial profession than that of the stage ; 
nevertheless, the law relating to things theatrical is interesting, and many a six-and-eight 
would be saved if it were better understood. 

An endeavour has, therefore, been made in the following pages to explain, in as simple a 
manner as possible, such parts of the law as relate to subjects with which the profession is 
concerned, Legal terms have, as far as possible, been avoided, and theatrical cases exemplifying 
legal principles have been given in full. Some of these, it is hoped, will be found interesting 
from an historical as well as from a legal point of view. A few of them have already been 
discussed in the pages of The Hra in a series of articles on the subject contributed by the 
author, 

To make this little work as complete and useful as possible, Acts of Parliament relating to 
theatrical matters and the regulations of the Lord Chamberlain and London County Council 
are set out in full in the Appendix. Any information as to decisions from time to time given 
on theatrical topics will be welcomed. 


4 Eastcueap, Lonpon, E.C. A. A. 8. 


Published at “The Era” Publishing Offices, 49 Wellington Street, Strand, ~ 
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ccrgim, “ DUCHESS” CORSE" 


. \* constructed on a graceful model for the present style of dress, the shape beng 
Peta ay : ee r permanently retained by a series of narrow whalebones placed diagonally across 
fen te al a front, gradually curving in and contracting the Corset at the bottom of ihe 
f busk, whereby the size of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, a permanent 

support afforded, and a fashionable and elegant appearance secured. 


Black, White, and Dove, 10s. 6d. and 14s. 6d.; New Long Waist 
Style, White, Super Black Italian Cloth or Satin, 21s. 

The celebrated TAPER BUSK used in these Corsets is the MOST SUPPLE and 
COMFORTABLE of ALL BUSES, and ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE, On pur- 
chasing, it is necessary to see that the name W. THOMAS is stamped on the Corset, 


YOUNG, CARTER & OVERALL 


(Sole Proprietors. Wholesale only), 
117 & 118, WOOD STREET, LONDON. 
MAY BE PURCHASED OF ALL DRAPERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS, 


If any difjiculty in procuring, please apply to above for address 
of nearest retailer. 


BRInN’sS OXYGEN. 


To ensure good quality and reliable Cylinders, Buy only from the Brix Companies or their 
accredited Agents. 








ADDRESSES : 


BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, _ 
34, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, ‘S.W. = 


Works: 69, Horsererry Roap, S.W. 






REGISTERED IRADE MARK, 


MANCHESTER OXYCEN COMPANY, | BIRMINCHAM OXYCEN COMPANY, 


LIMITED, LIMITED, 
Great Marlborough St., Manchester. | Saltley Works, Birmingham. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO.’S 


NOVELTIBS FOR 1900. 
NEW SONGS OF INTRINSIC MERIT, 2s. each net. 
“BABIE MARIE”(Eb&F) .. _.. Prep, Rossk, | “THE DEAR LITTLE THING” Aurnep DeLnnvck, 


“DEAR LITTLE GOLDENHAIR” (Eb & F) “THE HIGHWAYMAN” (Emin. & G min.) 
EILLE Norwoop. 





7 KNOW " rT A. H. BEHREND, 
“TlOW DID HE KNOW THAT I WAS G iOING TO “TO BE LOVED BY YOU” (C, Eb, & F) 

BUMP ? ws Bor Rose & H. VILuLiEeRs. J. H. Apams. 
“I'D LIKE TO HAVE an. | “SE? .. ° .. NapouKon ZAnDo 
“MURPHY OF THE IRISH FUSILIERS” ‘| “WE ACORPT YOUR ULTIMATUM!” _ 

Rorr. MAnrtin & Gro. W. Byna. one oa Hu GH ¢ OLVILLE. 
“ONE GOLDEN HOUR” (Eb, F, & G) “WHITE THROAT as ..  G.S. ASPINALL, 


ANGELO MASCHERONT, * WOULDN’T YOU?” (F & Ab) .. On, DEACON, 
PIANOFORTE AND DANCE MUSIC, 2s. each net. 


“OAPTIVE LOVE” (BARN Dancer) CLAUDE Trevor. “ PENDANT LE BAL” (ENTR’ACTE). V. Mort 
“CHANT D'AMOUR (SeRENADE) -. F. MuLuey. “ PLAISANTERIE” - ANGRLO MASCHERONI. 
“COLORADO” (BARN Danck) ... Dupiey CLINTON, “THE NEW HUNT DANCE” .. .. Meyer Luiz 
“ COVENT GARDEN WALTZ” os aba & AZIANL, “THE ELIXIR OF YOUTH WALTZ” 

*‘ MARGUERITE WALTZ” as . Mort Ron. VoLLsTent. 
* MEMORIES” es ; MAREL oe RNE. “ ZERLINA ” (INTERMEZZO) .. E. BOGGETTI. 
**GEMS OF ‘MELODY. ** Price 1s, each, net. As easy Pianoforte pieces. 

1. “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” .,., ASCHER, 7. “FOR You” =e on se SMITH 

2. “KILLARNEY” .. ee ‘ BALFE. 8. “GO BY-BYE” .. ee oe " PREDERIC! 

3. “THE BROKEN MELODY wee VAN BiENE. 9. “* MY" WALTZ of NILssi. 

4. “IN SHELTERED VALE” ., Cant Fores, 10. “ THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR” 
5. “THE LADY OF THE LEA”.. on SMART. REICHARDT. 
. “LINGER LONGER, LOO” .. SIDNEY JONES, (To be continued.) 


DITTO (as easy Violin and Pianoforte pieces). Price 1s, 6d. each net. 
ASCHERBERC’S SECOND COON ALBUM. ASCHERBERC’S FOURTH DANCE ALBUM. 


Price 1s, net. Banjo Part, 6d. net. Price 1s, net. Violin or Cornet Part, 6d, each, net. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 46 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Publishers of Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, Philémon et Baucis, A Basso Porto, Her Rowal 


Highness, Orlando Dando, Gentleman Joe, Transit of Venus, The French Maid, The Ti lephone Girl, A Pantomim 
chearsal, &c. 
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1900. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD LEDGER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BY POST, TWELVE STAMPS. 


CONTENTS. 


Dramatic and Musical Calendar 
Stories told by Dramatic and Musical 


Artistes—Tllustrated by Photo- 
graphs and Autographs : 
An Audience of One. By AvELINA 
Pasir ss per 
A Fire Alarm at Birmingham. By 
Linum Lanerry (Mrs. Hugo de 
Bathe) ak se 
Some Odd Coincidences. By Mary 
JOCELYN ... eee ese 
An E xtraordinary “Reunion. By 
Dectma Moore ... aes kee 
Stage ‘Traditions. By Jessie 
MACKAYE ... ie axa ose 
Boot-blacks as Chorus Girls. By 
Lyp1a THompson , eos 
He Christened Himself. " By E. 
M. Ronson ~~ ane is 
By the Way. By Oswatp Yorke 
The Mad Prima Donna. By 
Ricuarp GReeEn ... : ou 
Jack and the Beanstalk. By Dan 
LENO ce so hen oe 
The Fall of Lady Anne. By 
KATHARINE Compton eee 
Better Late than Never. By 
Epwarp Compton we ae 
A Musical Bar or Two. By Josern 
O’ Mara eee ese pa 
An Open Letter. By Freperick 
Harrison... ~ wae — 
Little Seymour. By Mark A. Kine- 
HORNE... as ee 
A Literary E fort. " By AMBROSE 
MANNING ... 


Cats, a Man, and. ‘Donkeys. By 


Harry (WuimstcaL) WALKER ... 
Theatrical Children. By Lity 
Hanbury ... 


PAGE 
The Big Heart of Ben. By JAMES 
E. Sutuivan we 
Stage Aspirants W ‘anted. By J. 
Martin Harvey. a 
Anything but an Actor. By Grorar: 
SHELTON *... ee “ee ey 
“Dose—One Tramear.” By Frep 
Wriacur, Jr. wal ae sia 
The “ Property’? Room. By Harry 
NICHOLLS... +a ce ae 
A Defence of “ Gagging.” By W. 
De Wor Hopper ; aie 
Some ’Cello Chords. By Aucusre 
Van Brenr ‘ ea — 
A Phantom Drama. By Harry 
STARR... wes “ pa 
On the Verge. By W. L. Antne- 
DON e see 
A Wizard’s Narrow Hscape, By 
HERCAT ... rs % 
The Practical Joker. By W. 3. 
DENNY ... aie or 
My Friend the Prince. By Grace 
PALOTTA ... neg ue 
The “Rain” of. ‘Ophelia. By 
Heven Ferrers... ie aa 
“Humanity” under Difliculties. 
ay Joun Lawson ; a 
My Experience of “The Bird.” 
By Darune De Rowan ... 

New Plays and Important Revivals 
produced at the London and 
Suburban Theatres 

New Pieces at the Provincial The satres s 

New Pieces at the Paris Theatres ... 

New Pieces at the Berlin Theatres 

Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian 
Obituary for 1899 

Theatres in United Kingdom 

Music Halls in United Kingdom 
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THEATRICAL CLEANERS AND DYERS. 


Telegrams—*“ Cleaning, London.” 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 





The CHEMICAL CLEANING and DYEING COMPANY are now recognised. by 


the Profession to be the premier 


CLEANERS AND DYERS 


OF 


DRESS & FURNITURE FABRICS. 


Wardrobe 
Work 
Collected 
and. 
Delivered 


a = 


from 
Theatres 
between 
each Show. 





Yours faithfully, 


T. HARRIS, 


Manaqe vr. 


Managers will do well to communicate with-us BEFORE getting 
CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, and COSTUMES CLEANED or DYED. 


DYEING ORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION EXECUTED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Managers treated with for quantities. Artists’ private work carefully attended to. 


NOVELTIES : Spirit Dyeing and Glove Cleaning by Machinery. 
6, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





Telephone No, 3,923 Gerrard. 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 1, New Moon, lh. 52m. p.m. Jan, 15. Full Moon, 7h. 8m. p.m. 
8. First Quarter, 5h, 40m. a.m, 23. Last Quarter, 11h. 53m. p.m. 
Jan, 31, New Moon, lh. 23m. a.m. 


Ah, the Pust, the pearl-gift thrown 
To hogs, time’s opportunity we made 
So light of, only recognised when flown.—Rosert Brownie. 


8S. rises 


MEMORARILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. haan 


SR 
Os 
SR 
3s | 
TR} 
Ds | 
7R 
Ss 
OR 
10s 
DR 
13s 
3R 
16s 
2R 
19s 
OR § 
228 
58r 
258 
DOR | 
298 


Edward Righton died, 1899. 
Incorporated Society of Musicians’ Annual Conference, Corn Exchange, | 
, Alhambra, Attercliffe, opened, 1898. | Plymouth, 1899. 
| Mrs. Charles Mathews died, 1899. 
Grand Opera House, Paris, opened, 1875. 
Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 
| Isr arrer Eriruany. [Harte’s Theatre, Openshaw, burned down, 1899. 
Fire at Court Theatre, Liverpool, 1897. 
Grand Theatre and Opera House, Radcliffe, opene, 1899. 
| G. V. Brooke drowned in the ‘ London,” 1866. 
Paul Bedford died, 1871. | Comique, 1899. 
Three Performances Alice in Wonderland—11 a.m. 2 p.m., 8 Pp.M.—Opera 
Richard Archer Prince, murderer of Wm. Terriss. declared insane, 1898. 
2nD AFTER Epipuany. [Prince of Wales’s Th., Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 
Conversion of England, religious play, at Church House, Westmiaster, 1898. 
Mrs. Nisbett (Lady Boothby) died, 1858. 
Lola Montes died, 1861. 
Death of Signor Nicolini (Nicolas), second husband of Adelina Patti, 1898. 
Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 
Lusby’s Musie Hall, Mile End, burned down, 1884. 
38RD AFTER Eprpuany. [Polytechnic finally closed, 1882. 
| Opening of Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 
Last public appearance of Madame Schumann, 1891. 
Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
Marriage (Third) of Madame Adelina Patti to Baron Cederstrém, 1899. 
New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 
Lord Chamberlain’s Circular respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869. 
4ru Arrer Epipnany. [Sir Joseph Barnby died, 1896. 
99 | > Charlotte Cushman as Romeo at Princess's, 1855. 
30 | Tu | Empire Theatre, Bradford, opened, 1899. 
31 | W | Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft opened the Haymarket with Money, 1880. 
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THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


The year 1900 is the latter part of the 5660th 298th cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commemo- § 
and the beginning of the 566lst year since the rated April 14-20; Feast of Pentecost, June 3; 
creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- the White Fast, or Day of Atonement, October 3; 
| tation. The year 5661 (which is an ordingry year the Feast of Tabernacles, October 8; and the 
of 355 days) of the Jewish Era commences Feast of the Eighth Day, October 15. 
on September 24, 1900, being the 18th year of the 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Feb. 6. First Quarter, 4h, 23m. p.m. | Feb, 14. Full Moon, lh. 50m. p.m. 
Feb. 22, Last Quarter, 4h. 44m. p.m. ° 


Already now the snowdrop dares appear, 
The first pale blossom of the unripened year. 
Mrs. Barravup. 


8. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 


4] Rn 
48s | 
35R § 
52s 
35R 
56s 
32R 
Os 
* 29r | 
3a 5 
25R 
7s } 
2lr 
lls 
17R 
l4s 
l4r 
| Charlotte Cashman died, 1876. 18s 
Question asked in Commons re Nelson's Enchantress, 1897. 1ORr 
Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Blucheard, 1811. 5 21s 
Madge Robertson's (Mrs. Kendal) début as a child, Marylebone Th., 1854. OR 
Blondin died, 1897. 25s 
Death of Mrs. Nye Chart, 1892. lr 
Performance of Ben Jonson's The Alchemist, at Apothecaries’ Hall, 1899. 5 29s 
QurnquaGrsima Sonvay. [Garrick Club founded, 1831. 57r 
Macready’s Farewell at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 32s 
Surove Turspay. {Lyceum Theatre, Eccles, opened, 1899. 53r 
[Amber Witch produced at Her Majesty's Th., 1861. 36s 


_ 


Julius Cesar at Windsor Castle, 1850. Grand Th., Hebburn, opened 1897. 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, burned down, 1879. 

T. W. Robertson died, 1871. 

5ru arrer Ervipuany. [Good for Nothing produced at Haymarket, 1857. 
John Poole died, 1872. 

New Bedford Music Hall, Camden Town, opened, 1899. 

Queen's Theatre, Swindon, opened, 1898. ° 

Lohengrin first performed in England at Her Majesty's, 1880. 

Theatre Royal, Dublin, burned down, 1880. 

Charles Wyndham’s first appearance in London, at the Royalty, 1862. 
Seprvacesima Sunpay. [Oxford Music Hall partly destroyed by fire, 1868. 
Madame Celeste died, 1882. 
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New Empire Palace, South Shields, opened, 1899. 

Lady of Lyons produced by Macready at Covent Garden, 1838. 
Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 

American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 

John Braham died, 1856. 

Sexacesima Sunpay. 
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ECLIPSES IN 1900. 


In the year 1900 there will be three Eclipses, two East of Greenwich, and latitude 6° South. Central 
| of the Sun and one of the Moon, Eclipse ends generally at 9 h, 13 m. morn., in longi- 


I.—A total Eclipse of the Sun, May 28, visible 
at Greenwich as a partial Eclipse. 

Il.—A partial Eclipse of the Moon, June 13, 
partly visible at Greenwich. 

Iif,—An annular Eclipse of the Sun, November 
22, invisible at Greenwich. Begins on the Earth 
generally at 4 b. 20 m. morn., in longitude 21° East of 
Greenwich, and latitude 2° South. Central Eclipse 
begins generally at 5 h, 27 m. morn., in longitude 3 


_ a eee 
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tnde 135° East of Greenwich, and latitude 19° South. 
Eclipse ends on the Earth generally at 10 h, 20 m, 
morn., in longitude 117° East of Greenwich, and lati- 
tude 14° South. The line of Central Eclipse passes 
over the Southern portion of Africa, so that there will 
be a partial Eclipse at the Cape and Natal. The first 
contact takes place at 76° from the vertex towards 
the East, and the last contact at 165° from the 
vertex towards the West. Magnitude of the 
Eclipse = 0°49, taking the Sun's diameter=1. 
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MARCH. | 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 1. New Moon, 11h. 25m. a.m. March 16. Full Moon, 8h, 12m, a.m. 
8. First Quarter, 5h. 34m. a.m. 24. Last Quarter, 5h. 37m. a.m. 
March 30. New Moon, Sh. 31m. p.m. 


Thou wilt remember one warm morn when Winter 
Crept aged from the earth, and Spring’s first breath 
Blew soft from the moist hills.—Ronert Brownina. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. S. rises | 


and sets. 


Phelps’s last appearance on stage as Wolsey, at Imperial Th., 1878. > 49R 
Complimentary Benefit to Ben Webster, 1874. 9 39s 
Barnum’s Theatre and Museum, New York, burned down, 1868. > 44 
Ist 1x Lent. [London Assurance produced at Covent Garden, 1841. 5 438 
Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. > 40R 
Performance of The Gondoliers at Windsor Castle, 1891. 5 468 { 
Chirgwin's déhut at Koster and Bial’s, New York, 1898. 3S6R 
Aimée Desclée died, 1874. 5 50s ; 
Francis Beaumont, dramatist, died, 1616. > Slr 
Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 53s 
2xp 1x Lent. [Sam Cowell died, 1864. 27R 
Death of Mrs. Keeley, 1899. 57s 
Empire, Middlesbrough, opened, 1899. 22R 
Alfred German Reed died, 1895. ) Os 
Alhambra first opened as the Panopticum, 1854. 17R 
Corney Grain died, 1895. 4s 
Nellie Farren’s Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1898; £7,260 realised. > 13Rr 
Sep 1x Lent. [Mrs. German Reed died, 1895. 7s 
Oxford Music Hall first opened, 1861. SR f 
Mdlle. Mars, French comédienne, died, 1847. 10s 
Charles Fechter appeared as Hamlet at Princess's, 1861. tr 
John Liston died, 1846. > l4s { 
Opera House, Nice, burned down, 1881; loss of 62 lives. f 

Licence granted Manchester Palace of Varieties, 1891. 

4ru 1s Lent. [Ed. Kean’s last appearance on stage at Covent Garden, 1833. 


DOR 
\7s 
DOR 


Wilson Barrett's revival of Romeo and Juliet at Court Theatre, 1881. 20s 
New Grand Theatre, Doncaster, opened, 1899. 


DOR 
New Royal York Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, opened, 1898. 94s 


Theatre Royal, Jersey, burnt down, 1899, 45r 


Newington Butts Theatre erected, 1580. 27 


‘Beethoven died, 1827. Charlotte Saunders died, 1899. tir 


OLD AND NEW STYLEZ. 
Jvuiivs Caesar, with the aid of Sosigenes, an astro- Pope Gregory XIII., whence arose the term Grego- 
nomer, reformed the Roman Calendar, whence rian, or new style. This new style is now observed 
arose the Julian Calendar, and the Julian, or old by every European country except Russia, The year 
style. Finding that the sun performed his annual of Julius was too long by nearly eleven minutes, 
course in 365} days nearly, he divided the year into which amounts to about three days in four hundred 
| 365 days, but every fourth year into 366, adding a years. Gregory therefore ordered that there should 
| day that year before February 24, which, being the be omitted a day in every three centuries out of four; 
| sixth of the calendars, and, being thus reckoned so that every century, which would otherwise be a 
! twic e, gave occasion to the name bissextile, or what bissextile year, is made to be only a common year, 
, we also call leap year. excepting only such centuries as are exactly divisible | 
This calendar was further reformed by order of by fours, which happens once in four centuries. 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
April 6. First Quarter, 8h. 55m. p.m. April 22. Last Quarter, 2h. 33m. p.m. 
15. Full Moon, lh. 2m. a.m, 29. New Moon, 5h. 23m. a.m. 


The blackthorn boughs 
So dark in the bare wood, when glistening 
In the sunshine, were white with coming buds, 
Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 
Had violets opening from sleep like eyes.—Roznert Brownina. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ee 





orn ww Lent, [Royal County Theatre, Bedford, opened, 1899. 
Theatres Commission commenced sittings, 1892. Rose Leclereg d., 1899. = 
Opening of the Empire, Stratford, 1899. [opened, 1898, | * 
Empire Palace, Glasgow, opened, 1897. New Royalty, Morecambe, 
Middleton and Rowley’s play, The Spanish Gipsy, St. George's Hall, 1898. 
Covent Garden opened with Italian Opera; déhut of Mme. Alboni, 1847. 
Clement Scott's Apology to Dramatic Profession appeared, 1898, 
Patm Sunpay. [Alexandra Palace reopened, 1898. 
Death of Samuel French, 1898. 9 
Opening of Highbury Barn, 1871. ‘ 10 
Imperial Theatre reopened, 1898. Henry J. Byron died, 1884. 11 
Lawrence Barrett's first appearance on London stage at Lyceum, 1884. | 12 
Handel died, 1749. eas 
John Wilkes Booth shot Pres. Lincoln at Ford’s Th., Washington, 1865. 5 os 
15 Easrer Sunpay. [Opening Imperial Th., Westminster, Jennie Lee in Jo, - 
16 Princess's Theatre closed, 1898. [1876. 6 55s 15 
17 } St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, reopened as Matinée Theatre, 1897. | ; 16 
118 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. oJS | lt 
19 Opening of Palace Theatre of Varieties, Cork, 1897. - 
20 Death of Edouard Pailleron, French dramatist, 1899. Le 3 20 
21 Racine died, 1699. (a4 9] 
22 Low Sunpay. [Grantham Theatre burned down, 1888. on 
33 | I Shakespeare born, 1564; died, 1616. on 
24 } | Garrick Theatre, W.C., opened by John Hare, 1889. ; ve 24 
Qb Alhambra Palace opened as a theatre, 1871. or 
26 Tx Giuglini’s first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, 1859. 26 
27 W. C. Macready died, 1873. vo 
28 Opening of the new Her Majesty’s by Beerbohm Tree, 1897. = 
29 | 2np arrer Easter. [Gallery First Nighters’ Club entertain Nellie Farren, <6 


» 
30 Forbes Robertson revived Othello, T.R., Manchester, 1897. [1899. | = 
THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. i) 31 
THE QUEEN.—Vicronta, of the United Kingdom THE QuEEN’s SoNS.—The Prince of Wales (Albert ) 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Edward), born November 9, 1841; married, March 10, } 
Faith, Empress of India. Born, May 24, 1819; 1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Theirchildren: 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, born f 7 
King William IV., June 20, 1837; crowned in West- | January 8, 1864,died January 14, 1892 ; George, Duke bor1 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress | of York, born June 8, 1865, married July 6, 1893, } Due 
of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877, Her parents | Princess May of Teck (elder son, Prince Edward, born Ulst 
were Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and Strathearne 1894); Louise, born Feb, 20, 1867, married July 27, bor: 
| Soutea, son of George III.), and Victoria Mary | 1889, to the ke of Fife, and has issue: Victoria, of R 
Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- born July 6, : Maude, born November 26, 1869, Iso 
b Pounats The Queen married Feb, 10, 1840, Prince married July 22,1896, to Prince Charles of Denmark ; i «187% 
Francis Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, died Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died April 7, 1871, i Lan 
i 14, 1861. 188 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1900. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 6. First Quarter, lh. 39m. p.m. | May 21. Last Quarter, 8h. 31m. p.m. 
14. Full Moon, 3h. 37m. p.m. 28. New Moon, 2h. 50m. p.m. 


Lo! where the rosy-bosomed hours, 
Fair Venus train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers 
And wake the purple year!—Gray. 
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and sets. | 
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MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Meyerbeer died, 1864. 

Lydia Thompson’s Farewell Benefit, Lyceum, 1899. 

Death of Barry Sullivan, 1891. | 4 

Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 

Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. [ Theatre, 1589. 
| 3kD arreR Easter. [Shakespeare becomes joint proprietor of Blackfriars 

Richard Cumberland, English dramatist, died, 1811. 

School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane, 1777. 

Cirque Molier, Paris, burnt down, 1897. Schiller died, 1805. 


Riot at Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 

Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 

Benefit at Alhambra, Leicester Square, 1898. 
(Drop-curtain burned ‘Prince ss’s during Richard IL, 
[1857. 





Georges Jacobi’s 
| 47H arrer Easter, 
Max Maretzek, impresario, died, 1897. 

John Hare reappeared at the Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1897. 
Death of Francisque Sarcey, French dramatic critic, 1899. 

Virginius produced at Coveut Garden, 1820. 

Royal General Theatrical Fund Banquet, Sir Geo. Newnes in chair, 1897. 
Last night of the old Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 

Rocation Sunpay. | Leotard’s début in England at the Alhambra, 1861. 
Floral Hall, Covent Garden, opened, 1861. 

Richard Wagner born, 1813. Carlotta Grisi, dancer, died, 1899. 
Opening of second Alexandra Palace, 1873. [1898, 
Savage Club Matinée at Her Majesty's (Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund) 
Sam Collins died, 1865. 

Opening of Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway, with Nivie, 1890. 

SUNDAY AFTER [Boscombe Theatre opened, 1895. 

Opéra Comique, Paris, burned down, 1887; 400 lives lost. 

Charles Kean’s last appearance on stage at Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, 
Benefit to Jennie Lee (‘Jo’), Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 1899. —_[ 1873. 
Alexandra Opera House, Camden Town, opened, 1873. 


ASCENSION, 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—CONTINUED. 


? born Aug. 6, 1844; 


\ 
{ 


—— 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg (Alfred Ernest Albert), 
married Jan, 23, 1874, Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia. Issue :—Alfred, Earl of 
Ulster, born Oct. 15, 1874, aied Feb. 6, 1899 ; Marie, 
born Oct, 29, 1875, m. Jan. 10, 1893, Prince Ferdinand 
of Roumania; Victoria Melita, born Nov. 25, 1876, m. 
1894 Grand Duke of Hesse; Alexandra, born Se pt. 1, 
1878, m. Ernest, Hereditary Prince of Hohentohe- 
Li angenburg, and has issue ; Beatrice, born April 20, 
1884, 


Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur Wm. 
Patrick Aibert), born May 1, 1850; m. March 13, 
1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third d. of Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia. Issue :—Margaret 
Victoria, born Jan. 15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, 
born Jan, 13, 1883; Victoria, born March 17, 1886. 

Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853; 
m. April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne of Waldeck: 
Pyrmont. He died March 28, 1884, Issue :—Alice 
Mary, born Feb. 25,1883 ; Leopold, born July 19,1884, 
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JUNE. | 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


June 5. First Quarter, 6h. 59m. a.m. 
13. Full Moon, 3h. 39m. a.m. 


June 20, Last Quarter, 0h. 57m. a.m. 
27. New Moon, lh. 27m. a.m. 


All time is long that is unwilling spent, 
But hours are minutes when they yield content ; 
The gathered flowers we love that breathe sweet scent, 
But loathe them, their sweet odours being spent. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


F | Death of Christopher Marlowe, 1593. 


S Last night of the Old Adelphi, 1858. 


SS Wurr Sunpay. 
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29 


Trinity Sunpay. 


Letine (bicyclist) murdered, 1889. 


2np arrer TRINITY. 


30 S| Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 


[Sadler’s Wells opened as Sadler’s Music House, 1683. 
Ms East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 
Opening of Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
Wagner Cycle (Covent Garden) commenced, 1898. 
Death of Augustin Daly, theatrical proprietor and manager, 1899. 
Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lane, 1876 ; receipts nearly £1,200. 
Collapse of Ford’s Theatre, Washington, 1893. 
[Crystal Palace opened by the Queen, 1854. 
John Ford's tragedy, The Broken Heart, revived at St. George's Hall, 1898. 
Dewsbury Amphitheatre burnt, 1898. 
Opening of New Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 
| Siddons Statue at Paddington Green unveiled by Sir Henry Irving, 1897. 
| Resolution passed to wind up Carl Rosa Opera Company, 1898. 
177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 
| lsr arrer Trinity. [Meiningen Court Company at Drury Lane, 1895. 
Paganini’s Farewell Concert at Victoria Theatre, 1834. 
Charing Cross Theatre opened, 1869. 
Louis Tussaud’s Waxworks, Regent Street, burned down, 1891. 


Diamond Jubilee—Public Holiday—60 years’ reign of Queen, 1897. 
State Performance at Covent Garden, 1897. 
[Edward Terry opened at Princess’s, Melbourne, in 
Half-price at nine o’clock sanctioned by Garrick, 1763. 

M. Coquelin opened his season at the Adelphi with Cyrano de Bergerac, 1899. 
Roméo et Juliette, Gounod’s opera, performed at Windsor Castle, 1898. 
Mme. Odilon and Vienna Volkstheater Co. commence matinées at Daly’s, 
Captain Dale, aeronaut, killed at Crystal Palace, 1892. 


Joun Marston, 1617-18. 
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[ The Churchwarden, 1893. 


(1897. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—OONTINvED. 


Tue QuEEN’s DAUGHTERS—Her Royal Highness 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of 
England and Prussia, Ex-Empress of Germany, born 
November 21, 1840, and married January 25, 1858, to 
his Royal Highness Frederick William of Prussia, 
afterwards (1888) the Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
who died June 15, 1888. Their children:—Frederick 
William Victor Albert, born January 27, 1859 
(now Emperor of Germany): Victoria Elizabeth 
Augusta Charlotte, born July 24, 1860, married 
¥ebruary 11, 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe- 
Meiningen ; Albert William Henry, born August 14, 
1862, married his cousin Irene, May 24, 1888; Francis 


Frederick Sigismund, born September 15, 1864, died 
June 18, 1866; Frederica Wilhelmina Victoria, born 
April 12,1866 ; Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, 
born February 10, 1868, died March 27, 1879 ; Sophia 
Dorothea Ulrike Alice, born June 4, 1870; Margaret 
Beatrice Feodora, born April 22, 1872. 

Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
1862, Louis,Grand Duke of Hesse; died December 


14, 1878, Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, } 


1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and has issue: Elizabeth, born Novem- 
ber 1, 1864, married June 15, 1884, Grand Duke 
Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11,1866, married 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


“eS 5. First Quarter, 0h. 14m. a.m. | July 19, Last Quarter, 5h. 31m. a.m. 
- Full Moon, lh, 22m. p.m. 26. New Moon, lh. 43m, p.m. 


God lends us for a time the woods and plains, 
The morning radiance and the evening light; 
Gives us the scenes where sweet enjoyment reigns, 
To place there all our love and our delight.—Vicror Hveo. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. — 
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8rd AFTER Trinity, [Opening of New Concert Hall, Llandudno, 1893. 
Set Scenes, invented by De Loutherburgh, first used, 1777. 
Sakuntald, drama, by Kalidasa, produced at Botanic Gardens, 1899. 
Washington Music Hall, Battersea, opened, 1886. 
Duke’s Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 
Thomas Burns, high diver, killed at Rhyl, 1897. 
Henry Irving made a Doctor of Letters, Trin. Coll., Dublin, 1892. 
47H AFTER Trinity. [Palace Gdns. Op. Ho., Douglas, I. of M., opened, 1893. 
Arden of Feversham revived at the Matinée Th. (St. George’s Hall), 1897. 
Belle Bilton, serio-comic, married to Viscount Dunlo, 1889. 
Eccentric Club entertained some New York *‘ Lambs,” 1899. 
Dinner at Mansion House in honour of Drama (Lord Mayor, Sir G. Faudel- 
Jules Claretie lectured on Moliére at the Lyceum, 1899. [Phillips), 1897. | 
The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 
5TH AFTER Trinity. [The pone Haymarket Theatre first opened, 182 
City Theatre, Sheffield, opened, 1894, 
Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 
Foundation-stone of Terriss Memorial at Eastbourne laid by Duchess of | 
Tx | Victoria Pavilion, Morecambe, opened, 1897. [ Devonshire, 1898, 
Bancroft management, Haymarket, closed, 1885. 4s 
S | Charles Wyndham says “ Good-bye” to the Criterion, 1899. OR 
2| =m 6rH arrer Trinity. [First Court Theatre, Sloane Sq., finally closed, 1887. 8 ls 
M Madame Grisi’s Farewell Benefit at Covent Garden, 1861. 4 1lz 
Tu | Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753. |7 59s 
W | Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. | 4 14r 
Tr | New Theatre Royal, Worthing, opened, 1897. 56s 
Fs Marriage of Mrs. Langtry to Mr. Hugo Gerald de Bathe, 1899. 17Rr 
28S | First Playbill printed, 1653. 53s 
29 S | | 77H AFTER Trinity. [New Grand Theatre, Swansea, opened, 1897. | 4 20r 
30 | M | Accident, Victoria Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 50s 
31 | Tu | New Theatre Royal, Nuneaton, opened, 1897. 14 23pr ¢ 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—conriscven. 


} 

May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia; Ernest, 1867 ; Albert, born February 26, 1869; Victoria, born | 
born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born | May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born August 12, 
October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice, born 1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876. 
July 1, 1872, married Czar of Russia, 1894; Mary Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 
Victoria, born May 24, 1874, died November 15, 1878, March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 

Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married 
July 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- July 23, 1885 Prince Henry of Battenberg (died Jan, 
Holstein. Their children :- Christian, born April 14, 20, 1896), and has issue three sons and one daughter. 
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AUGUST. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. ; 


August 3. First Quarter, 4h. 46m. p.m. | August 17, Last Quarter, 11h, 46m. a.m. : ) 
10. Full Moon, 9h. 30m. p.m. 25. New Moon, 3h. 53m. a.m. 


Around us all is peace: the steer 

Crops the lush pasture of the lea ; 

The mellowed harvest owns the fostering care 
Of bounteous Ceres.— Horace. 


Si 4 MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Ped pore 





Dz. 

| and sets. M. 

1! W | Grand Theatre, Margate, opened, 18938. 24R 1 

2| Tu 107,852 persons at Alexandra Palace, 1880. 45s 2 

* | Dangerous Performances Bill passed, 1897. 27R 3 

Grand, Islington, opened, 1883. . 428 4 

8TH arrer Trinity. [Charles Fechter died, 1879. 30R 5 

Miss Mellon (Countess of Derby) died, 1837. 38s 6 

Opening of Olympic as a music hall, 1893. 33R 7 

Madame Vestris died, 1856. 35s 8 

| The Oxford Music Hall re-opened, 1869. 36R 9 
| Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 31s 
Frederick Robson died, 1864. . 40R 
12] & | 9ru arrer Trisiry. [Mrs. William Terriss died, 1898. 278 
13M | Harry Jackson died, 1885. 3R 
14 Tu | Edward Stirling died, 1894. 248 
(15|W | Presentation to Chas. Morton, completion of Jubilee of management, 1898. 46R 


16 | TH | Mrs. Sara Lane (Britannia Theatre) died, 1899. 
, 17 | F | First Ordinary Meeting of Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Limited, 1898. 
| 18 8S | Squire B. Bancroft knighted at Osborne, 1897. 
19 | & | 10ru arrer Trinity. [Lyceum Company left Southampton, 1893. 
20 | M | Robert Flexmore died, 1860. 
21 Tu | Richard IT. at Flint Castle, 1899. 
) 22, W Empire Varieties, Brighton, opened, 1892. 
23 | Tu | Grand Theatre, Fulham, opened, 1897. 
24, F | J.L, Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 
25S | County Theatre, Reading, burnt, 1894. 
26 | ~ /117H arrer Triniry. [Opéra Comique Theatre opened, 1871. 
27 | M_ | Fatal Balloon Accident to Mr. Simmonds, 1888. 
28 Tv | Phelps’s first appearance in London (Haymarket), 1837 (Shylock). 
29 | W Empire Theatre of Varieties, Leeds, opened, 1898. 
30 | Tu | Gilbert A’Beckett died, 1856. 
31 F | Mrs. Langtry opens the Haymarket and returns to the stage, 1899. 


20s 
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AOVEVEntdeME NEN EATER TER TE TR NE TR TR 


HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 


Prime Minister, and Chan.of the Exchequer..Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Foreign Secretary.... Marquis of Salisbury. First Lord of Admiralty..Mr. G. J. Goschen, 

Lord High Chancellor ..Earl of Halsbury. Lord Lieut. of Ireland .. Earl Cadogan, 

Lord Pres.of Council....Duke of Devonshire. Chief Sec.for Ireland ..Mr. Gerald Balfour. 

Lord Privy Seal Viscount Cross, Secretary for Scotland. . Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

First Lord of Treasury..Mr. Arthur James Balfour. Pres.of Board of Trade. .Mr. C. T. Ritchie. 

Colonial Secretary ...... Mr. J. Chamberlain. Pres, of Local Govt. Bil... Mr. Henry Chaplin. 

Home Secretary Sir Matthew White Ridley. Pres. Board Agriculture Mr. Walter Hume Long, 

Vice-Pres. of Council ..Sir John Eldon Gorst, Q.C,. Postmaster-General .... Duke of Norfolk. 

Secretary for War ...... Marquis of Lansdowne. First Com. of Works....Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


. 2. First Quarter, 7h. 56m. a.m. Sept. 15. Last Quarter, 8h. 57m. p.m. 
23. New Moon, 7h. 57m. p.m. 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines, that round the thatch’d eaves run.—J. Kxars. 


Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1855. [ York, 1894. | 
127TH Arter Trinity. [Departure of A Gaiety Girl Company for New 
New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened, 1880. 
Grand, Walsall, opened as Theatre of Varieties, 1899. 
New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burnt, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. 
| Philharmonie, Islington, burned down, 1882. 
| Charles Mathews’s appearance on the Parisian stage, 1863. 
| Public Hall, Sydenham, opened, 1898. 
| 137TH arrer Trinity. [Last entertainment at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 
Trafalgar Square Theatre (Duke of York’s) opened, 1892. 
| Henry Irving’s first appearance at Lyceum as Landry in Fanchette, 1871. 
Tivoli Theatre, Sydney, N.S.W., burnt down, 1899. 
Paul Pry first produced at Haymarket, 1825. 
Opening of Brixton Theatre, 1896. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree commenced management of Haymarket, 1887. [1847. 
147TH AFTER Trinity. [Shakespeare’s house at Stratford bought for £3,000, 
Machinery accident at Drury Lane (no performance of White Heather), 1897. | 
Opening of the Duchess Theatre, Balham, 1899. 
Granville Theatre of Varieties, Walham Green, opened, 1898. 
Theatre Royal, Smethwick, opened, 1897. 
Charles Morton’s Testimonial Benefit at Palace Theatre, 1899. 
Cireus at Berlin burned, 1875. 
157TH AFTER Trinity. [New Canterbury opened by R. E, Villiers, 1876. 
M | Death of Bessie Bellwood, 1896. 
Tu| Gaiety Varieties, Liverpool, burned down, 1891. 
W | Jubilee Hall, Lancaster, opened, 1898. 
27 | Tu | First visit of Henry Irving to Quebec, 1884. 
28|F | Queen’s Theatre, Longton, burned, 1894. 
29|S | James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. [1870. | 5 
30 = 167TH AFTER Trinity. [Closing of Lyceum under E. Falconer’s management, | 5 
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HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse .. ee ee es ee oe Sir F, I. Edwards, K.C.B, 
Private Secretary Sir A. J. Bigge, K.C.B. 


LORD STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. as on oo “ ee Earl of Pembroke. 
Treasurer ee ee oe on es ee Lord Curzon, 


Comptroller Viscount Valentia. 


Master of the Household rs a e Zo Lord Edward Wm. Pelham-Clinton, 


Secretary Board of Green Cloth .. an os Sir Geo. Augustus Courroux, 
Paymaster of Household... oe ee os G. T. Hertslet. 

Hereditary Grand Almoner .. ee ee oe Marquess of Exeter. 

Lord High Almoner .. os “ ee . Bishop of Ely. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | oo 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 1. First Quarter, 9h. 11m. p.m. Oct. 15. Last Quarter, 9h. 51m. a.m. 
8. Full Moon, th. 18m. p.m. 23. New Moon, lh, 27m, p.m. 
Oct. 31. First Quarter, 8h. 18m. a.m. 


When the yellow autumn sun 

Saddens all it looks upon, 

Spreads its sackcloth on the hills, 

Strews its ashes in the rills—Brer Harte. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


we 


See eee eee 


New Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, opened, 1891. 
J | Panorama burned, Belle Vue, Manchester, 1883. 

Marriage of Seymour Hicks and Ellaline Terriss, 1893. 

| County Theatre, Kingston, opened, 1897. 
National Palace of Varieties, Croydon, opened, 1896.- 
Death of Lord Tennyson, 1892. 
177 aFrer Triniry. [Eight Chicago Theatres burned down, 1871, 
New Sadler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 
Trocadero opened under management of H. J. Didcott, 1893. 
New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 
Outbreak of Transvaal War—patriotic scene Drury Lane Theatre, 1899. 
Opening of East London Theatre (Effingham Saloon), 1867. 
Theatre Royal, St. Helens, burned down, 1899. 

18rn arrer Trinity. [Highbury Barn licence refused, 1870. 

| Sir Henry Irving’s departure for America, 1899. 
Terriss Theatre, Rotherhithe, opened, 1899. 

| Death of Henry Abbey, theatrical manager, 1896. 
The Alhambra re-opened as a music hall, 1884. 
Garrick opened at Goodman’s Fields as Richard III., 1741. 

| Shaftesbury Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1888. 
19rn arrer Trinity. [Sims Reeves born, 1821. 

| Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. - 
Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 1747. 
Banquet to Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1876. 
Afterpieces first added, 1688. 
Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
Empire temporarily closed on account of L.C.C. restrictions, 1894. 
20TH arreR Triniry. [Oxford Music Hall lease sold for £27,100, 1890. 
Miss O'Neill, actress (Lady Wrixon Becher), died, 1872. 

1 | Foundation-stone laid of Daly’s Theatre, Cranbourn Street, 1891. 

Crown Th., Peckham, opened, 1898. Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) died,1898. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED,) ) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. , 
Lord Chamberlain ae oe ee oe ee Earl of Hopetoun. v 
Vice-Chamberlain ‘se .a ‘ = : Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes, M.P. 
Examiner of Plays _ ; Bie nt . G. A. Redford, 
Comptroller es os : es oe Hion. Sir 5. C, B. Ponsonby-Fane, G.C.B, 
Chief Clerk of anf a ‘ es ms Daniel Tupper. | 
Mistress of the Robes .. ‘ as ¥ sie Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Poet Laureate .. “ ms as ie ots Alfred Austin. \ Maste 
Captain of Yeomen of the Guard .. Bs a Earl Waldegrave. \ 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 6, Full Moon, 11h. 0m. p.m. | 


Nov. 22. New Moon, 7h. lim. a.m, 
14. Last Quarter, 2h. 38m. a.m. 


29. First Quarter, 5h. 35m. p.m, 


In winter's tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid.—-Ricnarp II. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. a, 
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Memorial to Augustus Harris unveiled by Lord Mayor Faudel Phillips,1897. 
Oxford Musie Hall burned down, 1872. Jenny Lind died, 1887. 

Old Garrick Theatre burned down, 1846. 

21st arrer Trinity. [Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty's, 1864. 
Grand Varieties, Gravesend, opened, 1894. 

Empire Varieties, Bristol, opened, 1893. 

Hammersmith Palace of Varieties, opened, 1898, 

Gaiety Palace, Birmingham, opened, 1897. 

Female character first acted by a woman on English stage, 1656. 

George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston (U.S.), 1875. 

22ND AFTER Trinity. [Last Meeting of Renters of Drury Lane Th., 1897. 
Cowen’s opera Signa produced, Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, 1893. 

T. D. Rice’s appearance at Adelphi as ‘‘ Jim Crow,” 1836. 

Raglan Music Hall burned, 1883. 

New Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. 

Wyndham’s Theatre, Charing Cross Road, opened, 1899. 

Presentation to Charles Wyndham at the Lyceum, 1896. 

23ep arrer Tuiniry. [Sadler's Wells opened.as a Variety House, 1893. 
Gaiety Varieties, Southampton, burned down, 1884. 

Camberwell Palace of Varieties opened, 1899. 

“The Midgets” first exhibited in London, 1880. 

Mrs. Keeley’s birthday reception at Lyceum, 1895 (90th birthday). 
Squire Bancroft reads Dickens's “ Christmas Carol,” Queen’s Hall, 1896. | 
Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. 
247n arrer Trinity. [Silver Wedding of Zhe Bells at the Lyceum, 1896, | 
W. 8S. Gilbert v. Pall Mall, 1873 ; verdict for defendants. 
Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868, | 
| Grand Th., Southampton, opened, 1898, Mrs, Billington’s Farewell, Lyceum, 
Windsor Theatre, New York, burned down, 1882. [1899. | 
Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, closed for music and dancing, 1878. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 

Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms ee ee Lord Belper. 
Master of Music ° ee oe oe Sir Waiter Parratt. 
Dean of Chapels oe al ee ee ee ee Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean oe ee oe ee Rev. James Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Closet .. ee ee ee ae Bishop of Winchester. 
Resident Chaplain ee ee ee Dean of Windsor, 


MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 


Duke of Portland. | Crown Equerry and Secretary, Sir Henry Peter Ewart. 
Master of the Buckhounds Earl of Coventry. 
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DECEMSER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 6. Full Moon, 10h. 38m. a.m. 
13. Last Quarter, 10h. 42m. p.m. 





Dec. 22. New Moon, 0h. Im. a.m. 





And others’ feet where we have trod will tread ; 
) Others will find our pathway sweet. and fair ; 
The words we spoke wi!l be by others said ; 

Our dream be dreamt and left unfinished there. 





MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 











Theatrical licence granted to Palace, Manchester, 1892. 
Apvent Sunpay. [Fortune Th. erected, 1599. Arthur Stirling d., 1898. 
Alhambra rebuilt and reopened (Golden Ring), 1883. 


Tu Holloway Empire opened, 1899. 
5 W Empire Palace, Wolverhampton, opened, 1898. 
i 6 TH New Tivoli, Manchester, opened, 1897. New Palace, Hull, opened, 1897. 
i } 7 F — Opening of the New Opera Comique, Paris, 1898. 
j 8 S Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881; 1,000 lives lost. 
Y 9 SS 2xp Sunpay in Apvent. [Sarah Bernhardt’s celebration, Paris, 1896. 
0 M 


Grand Th., Luton, opened, 1898 (Mrs. Langtry speaks opening address). 
New Palace, Blackburn, opened, 1899. 

First Cambridge Music Hall, Shoreditch, opened, 1864. 

New Theatre Royal, Dublin, opened, 1897. 

Deacon's opened, 1861. 


3xp Sunpay wy Apvent. [William Terriss murdered, 1897. 
Lyric Theatre opened, 1888. 

Marriage of Franklin MeLeay and Grace Warner, 1898. 

New Theatre Royal, Barnsley, opened, 1898. 

Opening of Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 

Reopening of Foresters’ Music Hall, Mile End, 1893. 
Pantomime first played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716. 












New Collins’s Music Hall, 1897. Empress, Brixton, opened, 1898. 
Mrs. Stirling (Lady Gregory) died, 1895. 
William Holland died, 1895. 









CITY OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR—Mr. Alderman Alfred James Newton. 
Mr. Alderman William Purdy Treloar and Mr, Alfred Henry Bevan. 
RecorpEeR—Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. 
Town CLenk—Sir John B. Monckton, F.S.A. 
CoMMON S&RJEANT—Sir Forrest Fulton, Q.C. 
COMMISSIONER OF PoLice-—Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Smith. 
Private Secrerary TO LorD Mayor 
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SHERIFFS 







Mr. W. J. Soulsby, C.B. 


em mt ee ete tee 


29. First Quarter, 1h. 48m. a.m. 


Victor Hvuco 


and sete, 


Actors’ Association Selection Scheme discussed at Her Majesty’s Th., 1899. 


23 =& | 4ru Sunnay in Apvenr. | Palace, Plymouth, partly destroyed by fire, 1898. 
24 M | Death of Henry Pettitt, dramatist. 1893. 
95 Tu | Curisrmas Day. [Death of Weist Hiil, 1891. 

i 26 W | Kennington Theatre opened, 1898, Alexandra Palace reopened, 1898. 


[1878. 
Ist arrer Curistmas. [H. Irving began management, Lyceum (Hamlet), 
Last day 19th Century. Cockpit Th., Drury L., turned into schoolroom, 1647. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED KEATIN aS 


KEATING’S LOZENCES 
ror Your couch? — | | Sama DDL 


| 
| DR. CABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept. 28th. 

“| have now prescribed them for the 

“last 8 years in my hospitals and private 

1 “ practice, and find them of great benefit. 

“I certainly and most strongly 

S. rises 4 “ recommend them.” 
4 
« 


ate Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1} each. 


eS LAMBERT, 


> (| Goldsmiths, Jewellers, 8c Silversmiths. 


3 5s} 
= LARGEST COLLECTION OF PRESENTATION AND 
; sa SECOND-HAND PLATE 
a IN THE WORLD. 
3 In| 
19s | 


sso if 1O, Il, & 12, Coventry St., London, W. 


ARGYLL BATHS, 
10a, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, W. 


Established 1817. 


Warm Baths, Hot and Cold Showers, Ascending and Descending Spinal Douche Needle 
Baths, “ Tidman’s Sea Salt,” Bran, Alkaline, Sulphur, Harrogate, Barége, Pine, Lavender 
and Carbolie Baths; Plain Hot-Air and Vapour, Sulphur, Mercurial, Chlorine, Hot-Air and 
Vapour; the “Sultan’s” Perfume Vapour, with Shampoo and Scented Shower. 


HOT LINEN SUPPLIED WITH ALL BATHS. 


VAPOUR FROM 190 A.M. TO 7 P.M. 


OpeEN FROM 8.0 A.M. TILL 5,0 P.M. 
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Anisiall DiAitay, 


LLUSTRATED CATAyo0 
€ 


Post Free. 


Mrs. ARIA, 
The Editor of ‘‘ The World of Dress,” 
writes : 


“ And it has been written in the Book of Fashion 
that you shall wear jewels. Jewels shall scintillate 
on your corsage, sparkle in your hair, entwine 
their brilliancy round your neck, and twinkle npon 
your ears, What a becoming order of affairs! 
All women look well in diamonds —and we, who 
would follow on the becoming path, owe an im- 
mense debt of gratitude to the Parisian Diamond 
Company, who have invested the imitation stones 
with an elegance and a tact worthy of the gem- 
work of all the ages, while they echo every whisper 
of La Mode with an absolute fidelity. There art just 
now at their Depdts at 85, New Bond Street, 143, 
Regent Street, and 43, Burlington Arcade, ear- 
rings—the latest modish revival—of the screw 
shape, of the drop shape, of the stud shape, and of 
the Creole shape, and all arranged so that the 
ordeal of ear-piercing need not be undergone, for 
they clip and screw quite securely.” 


143, REGENT STREET, W. 85, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
43, BURLINGTON ARCADE, W. AND IN GLASGOW. 
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Abbey, Henry 
Actors’ Association 
| Adelphi (old) ... 
Afterpieces 

Albert Palace ... 
Alboni, Mme. ... 

** Alchemist, The ” 


Alexandra Opera House 


Alexandra Palace 


Alexandra Palace (2nd) 


Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alhambra rebuilt 
Alhambra 
Alhambra 
Alhambra 


Alhambra (Attercliffe) | ) 
** Alice in Wonderland” 


** Amber Witch” 


American Theatre, San 

Francisco, burned ... 
Aquarium, Westminster 
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Bedford, County Theatre April. 


Beethoven pee 
** Bells, The ” ... 
3ellwood, Bessie 
Belmore, George 
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Bernhardt Celebration 
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November. 
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Billington, Mrs. (farewell) November. 


Bilton, Belle ... 
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; ... March. 
Paris... May. 
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Imperial Theatre 


Imperial Theatre 
Inc. Soc. Musicians ... 
Irving, Henry... 
Irving, Henry... 
Irving, Henry... 
Irving, Henry... 
Irving, Henry... 
Islington, Grand 
Islington, Philharmonic 


Jackson, Harry 
Jacobi, Georges 
Japanese Village 
Jersey, Theatre Royal 
** Julius Caesar” . 


Kean, Charles... 

Kean, Edmund 

Keeley, Mrs. .. 
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Kennington Theatre ... 
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Macready, W.C. 
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Polytechnic 

Poole, John... 
Prince, Richard A. 
Princess’s Theatre 
Princess’s (old) 
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Radclitfe, Grand 
Raglan Music Hall 
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Reed, Mrs. German ... 
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Righton, Edward 
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An Audience of One, 


BY ADELINA PATTI. 
©. OME stories find their way into print in the most remarkable manner, and 
S generally with that spice of inaccuracy that spoils the point. This little 
anecdote is quite true as told below. I 
had arranged to sing at a very big concert 
in America, and felt quite well and 
prepared in the morning after my usual 
practice Towards night, however, I 
seemed to “go down,” and an hour or 
more before the concert was to take place 
I felt certain I could not venture out into 
the dull night to sing. The weather was 
so bad that I did not feel in tune with 
myself, and so at the last moment I 
reluctantly had to notify the manage- 
ment, who in turn notified the public, and 
I retired to my room in my hotel. After 
I had rested there some little time I was 
disturbed by the continual sobbing of a 
little child in the next apartment. This 
crying became so distressing and hysterical 
that I felt impelled to find out what was 
the matter, and so I went into the corridor 
and knocked at the next room door, and 
being bidden to enter I entered and found 
a little girl in bed sobbing her heart out. 
After some coaxing and pressing I learnt 
that the child’s mother had gone to the 
Photo by Euis & WALERY. concert to hear me sing! ‘ Mother’s 
gone to hear Madame Patti, and I wanted 
to go, but mother said it was too wet and foggy, but she’s gone and I wanted to go oh! 
so bad. I never have heard Madame Patti sing, and she’s going away to-morrow !”’ 
All this information and lament came out by degrees, and between gasps and 
sobs and grievous sighs. I soothed the pretty thing as well as I could, and at last 
told her I would sing to her. But she would not hear of it; she wanted Madame 
Patti, and evidently thought I should make a very poor substitute. However, after 
a while I persuaded her to let me try, and noi particularly graciously she consented, 
and I sang—for it was, I have said, only the muggy night air I was afraid of. I sang 
to the little girl, and she was gratified, and applauded and encored me. Presently I 
found her sitting up in bed and gazing at me intently, and suddenly she cried with 
pleasure in her voice 
“ Why, you are Madame Patti!’? And she seemed to croon with happiness. 
Several times I have seen references in print to my parrots. One paper said that 
“Jumbo,” which I purchased years ago in New York, has not spoken for ages. At 
first when I had him he was dumb and obstinate, but he has recovered from that 
fit and has spoken quite distinctly for several years now, and “converses ’’ both in 
French and English, and is very affable. It was “ Charlie,” long since dead, who 
awoke to great things when I was once indisposed. He had been silent for some 
time. I had a sore throat one morning, and I naturally cried out to my maid, “ Send 
for the doctor,” for I had to sing that night. In due course the doctor arrived, and 
Charlie at once cried out in a Yankee tone: “ Oh, doctor! I 7 so sick! I’m so sick!” 
und then refrained from further speech for months. 
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) many amusing, weird, terrible, and fantastic things have happened to me in 
my life, that it is rather more difficult than easy to pick one out on the spur ¢ 
the moment. Some people seem born to 
have adventures thrust upon them, and 
some don’t; they travel all over th 
world, and return home unscathed, yn 
touched, and devoid of all idea of * adven 
ture by flood and field,” of wars’ alarms, or 
anything else. Somehow I always seem to 
have something happen to me, and fortu 
nately I always come out on the right side. 
Some day, perhaps, I shall be able to set 
down all, or nearly all, that I should like to 
concerning the people I have met, the 
plays I have and have not played in, and 
the odd and the curious incidents that 

have from time to time occurred to me. 
Perhaps as funny an one as any hap- 
pened to me al the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Birmingham, when playing there 
some long time ago. I shall never forget 
that theatre or the fright I received. It 
was at the end of the first act of the piece, 
and I was in the middle of a very im- 
portant change, a change in which it was 
necessary to practically undress and dress 
again. Mrs. Wright (the kind soul who 
sees after my personal “ props”’ and _re- 
members to hand me my handkerchief and 
what not when I go on, and more especially sees that I am properly and nicely 
dressed) —well, Mrs. W right was putting on one of my stockings for me, and I won't 
: say how far dressed I was, how much clothing I had on and how much I had not got 
on, when all of a sudden we heard a fire-bell, the alarm indicating that the 
devouring element was busy somewhere. We both sprang up affrighted and uncertain 

+ what to do. 

‘A fire in the theatre !” cried Mrs. Wright. ‘Where are the jewels?” and she 
made a grab for the trinkets nearest her, while I made a dive for my other stocking 































Photo by DOWNEY. 











‘ and a garment of some kind to don. It was a perilous moment, and we neither of 
ae us knew what to do or where to go, and not a soul came to us in our distress, or 







rendered any assistance. 

Outside we heard the ominous sound of engines puffing and blowing, and apparently 
sending a regular Niagara of water over the theatre. Whistles were blown and fiery 
steeds galloped in the outer darkness. Cries of “Fire!” rent the air, and, fearing the 
worst,and just as we were, we rushed frantically out into the corridor. 

It was a fire practice in the town, that was all! The excitement was terrible, but 
the relief was great, and I went back and found my stocking. 

A similar |little pleasantry was enacted for the enjoyment, or otherwise, of the 
visitors and residents at the Carlton Hotel the other day. 
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Some Odd Coincidences. 


BY MARY JOCELYN. 

VERYBODY at some time or the other experiences coincidences of more or less 
E striking importance, and, of course, they impress one according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual. The “long arm 
of coincidence” up to the present has 
not reached me, but a few simple inci 
dents have struck me from time to time ; 
and, though no more superstitious than 
my neighbours or fellow-professionals, I 
think the occasions are worth mentioning, 
if only to show how much we are influenced 
and surrounded by the unseeable and the 
unknowable. 

When on tour once, I had a dream 
which impressed me as being unusually 
vivid. I dreamt that I was playing a 
certain part in a certain play then running 
in London. It was a play I hadn’t seen, 
and knew nothing whatever about, except 
from the notices; anyway, it had not 
been in my thoughts at all. A day or so 
later I received a letter from a manage 
(then unknown to me), saying that he 
intended touring this play shortly, and 
offering me this very part; and after 
touring in it for a time, I subsequently 
: ; played it in London at the theatre of my 
Photo by Rose & Coor. dream. 

During one summer season the late 
Mr. William Terriss sent for me to join his company at Plymouth. A day or 
two after I had opened I sprained my ankle rather badly when climbing some rocks. 
Mr. Terriss met me when I arrived at the theatre (I had decided to try to struggle 
through my part, and did so with the aid of a stick), and after sympathising with me 
most kindly, he said with a whimsical smile : 

“It is very strange, but I wasn’t a bit surprised to hear of it; I expected something 
like this would happen soon. Just before you came two similar mishaps had 
occurred to ladies of my company, and I fe/t there was bound to be a third.” 

Through a letter of introduction not intended to introduce me, I once quite acci- 
dentally procured a nice engagement. In the ordinary way I had “ written in” to the 
author of a play announced for forthcoming production, and received by return a note 
asking me to call on him. 





“Let me see, you enclosed me a letter from Lord 2?” (mentioning a very 
influential name), said the author on my arrival. 

“Oh, no; I wrote entirely on my own account. I don’t know Lord ——,’ I 
answered. 


“Then there has been a mistake,” he said, emphatically and rather brusquely. 

“ But Lreceived a note of appointment for this time!” I protested. 

“My dear young lady, I have so many letters I evidently answered yours instead 
of someone else’s ’’—still emphatically. 

Feeling rather crestfallen, I rose to go, and expressing my regret that I had tres- 
passed upon his time, I was making a very dignified exit, when he motioned me to a 
seat again. , 

“ Don’t be in quite such a hurry,” he said, looking rather amused. “ There is only 
one part vacant in my play, and, curiously enough, you seem to me to have the 
appearance and personality that I require for it. I have it here. Would you mind 
reading it over to me?” 

Well, I got that engagement ! 
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An Extraordinary Reunion, 
BY DECIMA MOORE. 


. was a dear little thing; everyone said so—bright and winsome, with a kind 


word for everyone, and always in a good, even temper. No one knew anythin 

about her, her age, or where she canx 

from ; and, in spite of being interviewed for 
paper after paper, no one had ever heard 

her speak of her life before she went on 
the stage, and she was a mystery to all. 

But the pathetic droop of her little mouth 

showed that her life had not been passed 
without trouble. She was standing in the 
wings one night, waiting for her entrance, 

with the man who played her lover, and 

had done so for some years past. They were 

great friends, and he had always felt un 

accountably drawn towards her. She 
somehow felt he was worried that night, 

and she was just going to ask him if there 
was anything bothering him, when he 
turned and asked her if she would help 

him, as he was in great trouble over his 

wife. He had only been married a few 

months. It appeared that she was ill, and 

had begged him to ask her to call and see 

her, as she had always had such an adora- 

tion for her, though they had never met. 

Of course the little actress, in her sweet way, 

promised to do so on the morrow, little 

dreaming what the visit would bring her. 

Next day, punctually at twelve o’clock, 

her neat little brougham drove up to the flats where her stage lover lived, and she 
entered the elevator and was taken to the door. She was carrying a lot of beautiful 
flowers and fruit with her for the invalid, and asked her stage lover, who had met hei 
in the hall, if she might put them in the dining-room. He at once opened the door, and 
she entered half-way into the pretty little apartment, then suddenly stood still, and, 
pointing to a photograph on the mantelpiece, exclaimed in a hard, constrained voice, 
“Who is that?” He replied in wonder: “That man is my father. He brought me 
up from a tiny baby when I lost my mother. He is dead—poor fellow!’’ “ Lost your 
mother ?’’ she cried out; ‘then tell me, tell me your real name.” ‘Gerald Morice,” 
he replied in a wondering tone, as she turned to him and took him by the shoulders 
with both of her hands, and looked long and lovingly into his face; and, with a deep 
sob in her voice, said: “ 'Then you—you are my own dear son, whom your father stole 
from me in America when a tiny baby. Oh, Gerald! my darling boy; to think you 
have been playing lover to your own mother for years, and we did not know each 


other !” 
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Stage Craditions, 


BY JESSIE MACKAYE, 


HE chief drawback and real terror that confronts the beginner, and tends very 


often to stifle originality, is stage tradition. The tyro is given a role, and the 


stage-manager—I speak from the woman's 
point of view demurs if she does not 
enact it after the style set by her pre 
decessors. If she has a new and original 
way of doing things her efforts are pretty 
sure to be corrected and modified. 

Such ordering, so to speak, tends, of 
course, to acting of a hackneyed nature, 
and quite does away with free, easy, and 
natural expression. It is not often that 
the new-comer to the stage has suflicient 

, talent to embellish and originate a part in 
a way to satisfy the stage-manager. Hence 
he interposes, and the tyro naturally falls 
into old methods. Her timidity is so much 
against her. 

Unless the aspirant possesses unusual 
powers, the public is as likely as the stage 
manager to interpose objections should 
her talent be given a free rein. Yet the 
new performer is as likely to be corrected 
for copying another’s method as for doing 
things wrongly in her own way. It is only 
the soaring genius who is able to overcome 
the stage-manager’s traditional manner of 
doing things, and the publie’s veneration 
for the accustomed and tried methods of 

popular performers. ‘To be young, and to be original, is a sin beyond all expression. 

Edmund Kean sets an example in this particular. When he studied a part he 
cast aside all preconceived notions. He studied the author’s lines with a notion of 
copying nature and understanding what the dramatist meant, and not the idiosyncrasies 
of those who had preceded him. The result was that the stage-manager looked 
askance upon his methods, and it was not until the public had applauded and hailed 
him as a great artist that the stage-director and the performers who supported him 
could be brought to appreciate his wonderful ability. The story of Kean’s first 
appearance as Shylock is one of the most pathetic in the whole history of the drama. 
And this may be very well illustrated by an anecdote related by Tate Wilkin- 
son, an actor who recognised from the start Edmund Kean’s marvellous powers. 
In the green-room one night at Drury Lane one of the actors sneeringly said that he 
understood that Kean was a very good harlequin. Wilkinson overheard the conversa- 
tion, and remarked that they were right, since Kean had jumped over their heads 
with one bound. 

When this great performer made his famous début at Drury Lane, the admirers of 
Cook and Kemble stood aghast as. Kean’s Shylock was discovered to be an entirely 
new creation, that he had brushed aside once and for ever the traditions firmly set 
by the old performers. Although the house was but meagrely supported by spectators, 
the applause was so deafening that one of the performers expressed a wonder how 
so few people could make so much noise. It happened propitiously that in the 
house that night was William Hazlitt. He recognised at once that he was witnessing 


a new rendering of Shylock that would dissolve the illusive glamours of the distant and 
the dim. 


Photo by LANGPiER, 


I have related these incidents with the idea of infusing a stronger desire and 
more glowing fervour for originality, to be achieved only by intense application and a 
more complete dependence on one’s self. And sometimes I think that those who 
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struggle most get the least credit. We all strive to do our best, and if we are youn; 
we shall grow out of it. At any rate, I hope I may say that the best actress is shi 
who relies on self, since inspiration engendered by earnest study is pretty sure to find 
external expression. 


Hoot-tlachs as Chorus Girls. 


BY LYDIA THOMPSON. 


¢ MONG the varied incidents of my travels in the United States I always recall 
A the following with amusement and pleasure, for although the work was hard 
and the journeys long and tedious, there 

was invariably a vast amount of fun and 

enjoyment cropping up unexpectedly at 

almost every town. I had a very comical 

experience at the theatre in Virginia City, 

Nevada. We were to open there with the 

burlesque of Lurline, but sad to relate, 

not a chorus or extra lady could be ob- 

tained for love or money; they simply did 

not exist in the place. In parenthesis | 

may say that during the first three years 

I played in America we carried no chorus, 

but engaged them at the different places 

we appeared at, sending vocal music on 

ahead to be rehearsed by the local musical 

director, who always found plenty of pretty 

girls with good voices, and one rehearsal 

for them with us usually sufficed. The 

chorus ladies in the early seventies were 

very much less prominent than they are 

now. Well, I did not know what to do, 

as Lurline is obliged to have an army of 

“naiads ”’ to make war upon Sir Rupert 

the Reckless for deserting her. Iwas told 

Photo by ALYRED ELLIs. by the manager, or someone in authority, 

that when any extras were required the 

boot-blacks of the city were always engaged. My manager said, “ All right, let’s get 
the boot-blacks.”” “ But that’s impossible,” I said, “ what about the dresses? Our 
dresses are made for girls, and I can’t dress a boot-black up as a fairy.” However, 
after thinking the matter over, we decided we couldn’t do without the boot-blacks, 
and so we settled to let them wear the dresses that the girls wore as the Forty 
Thieves. They fortunately were not tight-fitting armour like the Lurline dresses 
were, but loose Turkish costumes, and though out of place, and not a bit like it, would 
do at a pinch. Then we hunted up the “ Boss” boot-black, who in turn hunted up 
his army. They came at last, all sorts and sizes: “light and dark, short and tall, 
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thin and fat, you have them all.’ So we commenced our rehearsal. When the cue 
came for the boys to appear we couldn’t find one uf them. The actors rushed out 
for another “ hunt up”’ and found the boys at last at the back of the building, deep 
in the mysteries of poker, and the best of the fun was that they wouldn’t attend the 
call until they had finished the game, so they had to look on and be ready to seize 
the boys at the end of a jack-pot for fear they should commence another deal. The 
Boss boot-black then spoke up and said: “ Say Boss, yer needn't worry yerself. I 
gess der boys is used ter der stage ; dey won’t give yer no trouble.” When night came 
and they were dressed, I thought we should have died with laughter. They all got 
mixed up, and a very tall thin boy would insist upon standing next to a very short 
fat one. They were the worst assorted lot of youths ever seen. They marched round 
the stage “ every which way,”’ looking so comical in the short clothes. Lurline had 
to address them in a parody on the speech King Henry V. addresses to his troops. 
When Lurline came to the line, “1 see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
straining upon the start,” we all collapsed. To see these short and lanky boys 
standing in the most awkward positions, with knock-knees, pointed knees, thin legs, 
and bandy legs, and with the most serious of faces staring at Lurline, the effect was 
irresistibly funny. The audience took it better than we did because they were used 
to the boys, but we were positively ill with suppressed laughter. However, the show 
came to an end at last, and the boys anyhow were perfectly satisfied. 

My next boot-black experience was in Cincinnati, where I had a delightful presen 
tation, a half wreath of roses made in filigree silver, and I value it as highly as any 
present I ever received. It was given me by all the little boot-blacks in the town. 
Upon the occasion of one of my visits there I gave a benefit for them, so in gratitude 
all the boys put their few cents together and bought the little wreath. Some of them, 
I was told, could only afford one or two cents, but everyone contributed something. 
The night of the benefit the house was crowded. Two front rows in the gallery had 
been reserved for the boys themselves, and shortly before the overture they were all 
seated waiting for the beginning of the night’s fun. “ Git on ter der nigger wid der 
white lady a-coming down der courthouse steps!” suddenly piped a shrill voice, whose 
owner was unable to retain his composure at the sight of Othello and Desdemona on 
the drop curtain. “ Nigger yerself!’’ quickly retorted a small mortal, and verbal 
articles were at once agreed upon for a settlement of the war of races behind the 
Merchants’ Hotel the next day. ‘The presentation had been kept a secret from me, so 
you can imagine my astonishment when, about the middle of the burlesque, a little 
boot-black boy, dressed as clean and as neat as a new pin, in the red Russian shirt, 
firmly belted round the waist, and black corduroy trousers—the regular uniform 
of the brigade—clambered out of one of the boxes on to the stage. Then, handing me 
the wreath, he said: “ This is for you, Miss Thompson, for your kindness to us boys. 
It ain’t much, but everyone of us has given something towards it, and we are all of 
us very much obliged to yer! So three cheers and a big tiger for Miss Thompson! ” 
After the “ tiger’? had occurred I thanked the boys for their kind and thoughtful 
present, and said I would always keep it in remembrance of them and that day. I 
then handed the little fellow off the stage, amidst the cheers of the public and the 
frantic howls and shouts of the Boot-black Brigade. 


Barry SuLuivan’s Reparrer.—The audience is sometimes responsible for interruptions 
which give performers an opportunity of displaying their ready wit. Barry Sullivan, the 
lrish tragedian, was playing in Richard III. some years ago at Shrewsbury. When the actor 
came to the lines, “A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” someone in the pit called 
out, “Wouldn't a donkey suit you, Mr. Sullivan?” “Yes,” responded the tragedian, 
turning quickly on the interrupter ; “please come round to the stage-door! ” 
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He Christened Himself. 


BY E. M. ROBSON. 


first-class theatres, the Royal and the no less fashionable Prince of Wales’s. 

At the Royal we were in the high tide of 
success with the pantomime. The Prince 
of Wales’s, with a similar entertainment, 
was running us very hard in popular 
favour though, and certainly sharing the 
honours. 

Towards the end of the “run,” the 
Prince of Wales’s stole a wicked march 
upon the Royal by giving one or two 
extra morning performances—and the 
Royal was aggrieved. There was nothing 
to warrant the extra shows, and as up to 
the rival announcement our morning 
performances had been running cheek by 
jowl on identical days at two in the week, 
the Royal took the matter to heart and its 
comedians wore a look of dejection. 

It certainly was a grievance, but it had 
a compensating element! It afforded the 
artistes of the Royal an opportunity of 
judging for themselves whether the public 
in dividing its favours was really as dis- 
criminating as those engaged in a success 
usually give it credit for being. 

We at the Royal were doing The Forty 

Photo by Torxen & Co. Tivieves, and Ali Baba, as we propounded 

the story, owned two donkeys of the 

genuine pantomime breed, their skins, hanging elongated and limp all day in the 

* property ”’ room, being filled out at performances; one, by two small boys with a rooted 

antipathy to each other, the development of which brought into action an extra 

number of asinine vices ; and the other by an over-enthusiastic member of the harle- 

quinade, to wit, the pantaloon, by no means of the lean and slippered persuasion, but 

young enough to be grandson to the clown, and agile to a fault—so much the latter was 

he, indeed, that most of us were “ out ” of it while he was gyrating and giving an object- 
lesson in advanced—very advanced— zoology. 

The first extra morning performance at the other “ show’ was extensively patron- 
ised by members from the Royal. It was while waiting my turn to approach the box 
office and present my card that I saw Mr. Pantaloon demanding the favour of a 
professional admittance. There was some demur to his polite application, the 
courteous boxkeeper frankly admitting his entire unacquaintance with the gentleman’s 
name; and the acting manager was, or professed to be, equally ignorant. This was 
humiliating ; moreover, a number of his confréres, to say nothing of a goodly sprinkling 
of the public, were taking in all that was passing with quiet enjoyment. Some- 
thing had to be done—-something should be said, and that quickly. The tension 
was getting extremely severe, and oxygen seemed to have fled. Our pantaloon 
rose to the oceasion—he was no coward. “Sir,” he said, in a dignified voice, “I 
assure you I am a‘ pro’; I am the principaldonkey at the Theatre Royal.” Gravely 
and courteously a strip of pink paper was handed to him, and in a silence which 
seemed opaque he passed with a gratified smile into the stalls. 


Cy. CENE: One of our largest provincial towns, boasting, as the term goes, of two 
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Hy the War. 


BY OSWALD YORKE. 


T happened at Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee. We had come from New 
* Orleans, where we had been playing a fortnight’s engagement during the Mardi 
Gras, and our trip northward had been 
broken by those dreary “ one-night stands ” 
so characteristic of long theatrical tours in 
America. But that has nothing to do with 
the story, except that this trip through the 
coon country necessitated the employment 
of negro dressers by the local managements. 

We were playing The Middleman that 
night to a crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and the second act began with the 
interest rapidly rising to fever heat. 
Mary Blenkarn enters the work-room to 
bid goodbye to her home, but finding the 
place empty calls out to her sister- 

‘* Nancy!” 

Pause—no answer. 

“Nancy!” 

Still no answer; and again in loud 
tones ringing through the theatre : 

** Nancy !”’ 

A long pause. Then from the right 
entrance, to the astonishment of the audi- 
ence, Mary Blenkarn’s plump and bright- 
eyed dresser trotted on the stage in the 
middle of the scene with a powder-box and 

Photo by SUGGENHEIM, puff in her hands, exclaiming with trepi- 
dation : 

“Yes, missy, here I is—I heerd ye callin’ ‘ Nancy,’ but I could'nt find ye before!” 

That of course was only “ by the way ’’?—and here is another. The reality of the 
stage to a child’s eyes and feelings was once forcibly brought home to me while playing 
Rudolf in a version of Leah the Forsaken. 

It was in a little country town in the north of England. The child who had always 
played the part of Rudolf’s daughter had been taken ill, and a substitute was quickly 
found in the grimy town—a sweet little maiden of six, with deep, large eyes. She had 
never been in a theatre before, and she waited impatiently for the last act, when she 
was to make her first appearance on the stage. In this act Rudolf returns from 
Vienna, where he has been to plead with the Emperor for the Jews, and is met by his 
wife and child. Picking up the little girl and kissing her, Rudolf says : 

“ Run, little one, and ask old Josef for some sweets I have brought for you in my 
saddle-bag.”’ 

The play went on to its finish ‘and the incident slipped my mind. I returned to 
the dressing-room. Suddenly my little actress popped her head in upon me, and in 
wide-eyed astonishment cried out : 

“Oh sir! I’ve looked all over the theatre for your man Josef with the sweets, but I 
can’t find him anywhere!” 

I made excuses for Josef, and for the rest of the week I doubled the parts of 
Rudolf on the stage and Josef with the sweets in my dressing-room. 
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Che Mad Prima Donna, 


BY RICHARD GREEN. 


EARS ago, when I was studying hard for my profession, I was playing in a 

Grand Operatic Company that was touring throughout the provinces, and 
singing every baritone part I could get 
hold of; and consequently I was in great 
request, and wherever I could oblige I did 
I “obliged” on one occasion and met a 
lady who for her eccentric manner and 
Ways was generally called the “ mad prima 
donna,” presumably because she was not 
a prima donna at all, though she aspired 
to that position, and considered that the 
world had kept her out of her rights and 
the leading rdles in opera, also sang. It 
was my first meeting with her before 
she joined the ** crowd.” I must confess 
that she did not lack either enthusiasm 
or talent—of a kind; but she mistook he 
own abilities, or at any rate put a wrong 
estimate upon them. She was of a very 
quarrelsome nature, and caused so much 
mischief between the ladies of the com 
pany, being a famous hand at setting folk 
at loggerheads, that the management had 
to get rid of her at last, and she entirely 
disappeared from view, I never saw her 
name anywhere, and as I had heard in a 
casual way that she had “ gone off he: 
head,” I felt sorry and wondered if it were 
true. I found out that it was true, and 
in a very curious way. In parenthesis, I wish to say that if history repeats itself 
in this incident, it is not my fault, but history's. I+ is well known that a celebrated 
actress, who had retired from the stage through mental affliction, suddenly made hei 
appearance one night at Drury Lane--or was it Covent Garden ?--when Hamlet was 
being played, and, thrusting the legitimate representative of the part aside, went on 
and did the mad scene to perfection, having been a splendid Ophelia in her day. 
Well, something similar occurred with the mad prima donna. She had been in a 
lunatic asylum for years, and when I was playing in a big northern city once in a 
favourite opera, I heard an unusual sound of scuftling at the wings, and I turned to see 
what the row was, when I saw, to my astonishment, the mad prima donna struggling 
with the stage hands. She was made-up in a way for the leading soprano part (1 
purposely refrain from naming the opera, as many might recognise the lady), and, 
getting free, dashed on to the stage and began the scene before the right singer could 
begin. She had to stand by amazed, while the mad prima donna sang her big scene, 
and sang it marvellously well. It was near the end of the piece, and the characte 
dies on the stage. Our unexpected singer died splendidly, and we had to finish the 
opera as quickly as we could, astonished, and a little distressed as to what next might 
happen. 

The mad prima donnu had escaped the previous day, and had made her way into 
the theatre with the crowd of chorus singers unrecognised, with full intent to do as she 
had done. Now comes the crux of the story. From that night the mad prima donna 
was no longer mad. The excitement of the moment seemed to restore her reason and 
give her back the balance of her mind. Anyhow, she was cured, left the stage 
severely alone, and may be still alive for aught I know. 


Photo by Evais & WALEKY, 
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Gack and the Peanstalh. 


BY DAN LENO. 


WAS calmly walking along towards the stage-door of Drury Lane Theatre early in 
December, thinking of Beans and other things—Beans stalking (I have been stalk- 
ing before now)—having Beans delivered 
to me free of charge when I never wanted 
any beans and somehow people are always 
giving me beans; also of the Might-Have- 
Beens, the Have-Beens, and the Feasts of 
Beans in the happy days of long ago 
when (Drury Lane is close to Bow Street, 
you know) I was arrested by the stalwart 
voice of a walking monument demanding 
of me if I knew myself—if I knew Dan 
Leno? Did I know Dan Leno? Do | 
know Mrs. Kelly? Was I awake? Did | 
dream? No. Anyhow I denied the impu 
tation. I did not know Dan Leno, and | 
never intended to know Dan Leno. | 
explained to this elongated mass of flesh, 
bones, and fiery eyes that this very Dan 
Leno was the plague of my life, that 1 
never could go anywhere without having 
him bothering me for ready money to 
spend, to buy him drinks and cigars and 
other luxuries. 
“Don’t worry me about this Dan 
Leno,” I said to this enormous person, 
who kept close to my elbow all the time, and 
Photo by Loxvox STEREOSCOrIC CoMPANY. who had a fighting glimpse in his off-side 
eye which he kept revolving round at me 
most villainously. 

“Oh,” said my unwanted friend, “ that’s a pity, because I understand he is to be 
the Giant in Jack and the Beanstalk at Drury Lane, and I thought I might be his 
under-study. I want to go on the stage, and I would make it worth his while to let me 
play his part one night. I believe we are much about the same size,” he added reflec 
tively. “ Just about it,” I said confidentially, “ but how high might you be?” ‘Oh, I 
am just eight feet four inches and one-sixteenth.” ** Then,” I cried exultingly, “you beat 
Dan by one-sixteenth—but there, don’t let that trouble you. Of course you don’t know 
Dan ; he’s a ferocious chap and very quarrelsome. Now he'd be jealous of you, seeing 
you are both so much of a height. Bend down a bit. Thanks! I'll tell you what: go 
and offer yourself to the management as the Beanstalk, and then Dan can climb all 
over you, and you could then take yourself up, you know, Beanstalk, and give him 
Beans, and .’ Iwas babbling on when my gigantic companion stopped me and, 
glaring at me with orbs of flame, demanded if | was“ codding” him. I said: “No; I 
do not know what codding means. Afi I have said is for your good. Don’t you cross 
the other fellow’s path or you'll rue it.” 

I thought I was done for now. I think the sun had affected his brain-pan; any 
how, he reached out to cateh hold of me, saying : “ Tell me, or you'll die, little man! 
Wuat’s your NAME?” 

I was near the stage-door by this, and, making a spring, I told him my name at the 
top of my voice and disappeared. . 

There was a howl of rage and a scuffle with the door-keeper, and I went calmly 
into the rehearsal. And all this is partly untrue. 
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Che Fall of Lady Anne. 


BY KATHARINE COMPTON. 


YriIsS Compton, who tells the following anecdote, is the daughter of the late 
M. famous comedian, Henry Compton, and the wife of Mr. R. C. Carton, in 
ley everal of whose plays she has made so 
distinet an impression. For example, as 
Lady Gwendoline, in The White Elephant, 
at the Comedy Theatre, November 1896, 
and as Lady Algy,in Lord and Lady Algy, 
at the same house, in April 1897, she was 
simply perfect. At the Court Theatre, in 
the spring of last year, she made a dis- 
tinct hit, too, in that satirical play, 
Wheels within Wheels. These were prac- 
tically re-appearances, as Miss Compton 
has had some considerable experience on 
the stage in all lines of business, from 
Maria in the School for Scandal, in 
| which she made her début, to the Dauphin 
in Louis XI, For her father’s benefit 
she played Emily Worthington in a 
revival of The Poor Gentleman, at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. She has 
also played Julia in The Rivals, and she 
created the part of Lucy Merivale in 
Such is the Law, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, with Miss Ada Cavendish, when 
Mr. Carton was the Johnny Fosbrooke. 
It may be noted, however, that Miss 
Compton played Mrs. Blake in Mr. Pinero’s 
Imprudence at the Folly in 1881; then, 
after a long tour, in Low Water at the Globe in 1884, and in The Great Pink Pearl at 
the Olympic and the Prince of Wales’s in 1885. Mies Compton’s next appearance was 
at Drury Lane in A Run of Luck in 1886. It was about the time of her marriage with 
Mr. Carton that she left the stage, and her husband also retired from acting to devote 
his talents to play-writing, a task in which he has succeeded most admirably. 

A “snap-shot” portrait of Miss Compton’s father, Mr. Henry Compton, who was so 
long associated with the Haymarket Theatre, and afterwards the Lyceum, as the 
First Gravedigger in Henry Irving’s first production of Hamlet, may prove of interest. 
It is from the pen of Dr. Westland Marston :—‘ Genial, full of character and shrewd- 
ness, he was an agreeable and interesting companion. His zeal for the dignity of his 
profession was remarkable. One night, while discussing the appearance in an 
important part of a new actress whose claims to that distinction could scarcely be 
traced to her talent, he expressed his indignation with much satirical warmth ; while 
on the other hand I found his estimate very generous of those who, by conduct and 
ability, had done honour to their profession. Comely in person, with an ample and 
well-moulded brow, a Roman nose, an expressive eye, and a plastic mouth, thickly 
clustering hair, and a somewhat tall and slender figure, Mr. Compton possessed many 
external advantages.” He died at the age of seventy-two, in 1877. 

“A good many years ago, about the time when provincial stock seasons were ceasing 
to exist, I was playing the part of Lady Anne in Richard 111, 

“In the tent scene it was arranged that the phantoms should make their entrances 
on a moveable platform similar to the one usually employed in the Corsican 
Brothers. When it came to my turn there was a slight hitch in the machinery, so the 
stage carpenter gave the thing a violent jerk, and, in full sight of the audience, Lady 
Anne fell flat on her face. 


Photo by Eis & WALERY. 
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,* | wouldn’t suggest the inclusion of this effect in the ordinary stage business of 
Richard I11., but on that occasion it certainly seemed to give to the play the one touch 
of comedy it somewhat lacks.”’ 
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Letter Lute than ever. 


BY EDWARD COMPTON. 


‘y AM somewhat of a favourite in Ireland, if I may be allowed to say so (indeed, 

I I must be allowed to say so, or I shall never be able to tell this little story), 

and in Limerick the audiences have always 

been particularly enthusiastic and demon- 

strative. On “one of my many visits to 

the “ beautiful’ city, 1 opened in Garrick, 

which piece was preceded by a farce. A 

capital audience assembled, among whom 

was a native admirer, a typical good- 

hearted, whole-souled Irishman, who had 

just left a good dinner, where he had 

enjoyed himself “ not wisely, but too well,”’ 

in order to do me honour and join in my 

welcome back. After settling himself in 

his stall, he promptly fell into a deep 

sleep, and the performance commenced. 

The farce was duly played and enjoyed, 

the comedy began, and there were big 

receptions to old favourites, my own being 

“very fine and large,’’ and, indeed, quite 

enough to “wake the seven sleepers.” 

We had only one, however, and he was 

not disturbed in the slightest degree. 

The first act passed ; the second act passed ; 

laughter long and loud, applause constant, 

and in one instance quite deafening, 

awoke the very echoes of the building, but 

Photo by ONANCELLOR, Dublin. nothing could wake my somnolent admirer, 

; and the curtain duly drew up on the third 

act. Here I have to read a short poem dealing with an actor’s life, and when I had 

quietly, and (I hope) impressively finished, I became aware of something wrong in 

front. Looking into the stalls, I saw that my friend had at last awakened, that he 

was walking calmly if a little unsteadily towards the stage, and that everyone was 

watching him with surprise and consternation. Groping his way into the orchestra, 

which was not railed off, he leaned over the footlights, evidently thinking I had just 

made my first entrance, and that he was thoroughly in order. So with his right 

hand extended, his face beaming with good-humour, and his rich brogue more 

pronounced than ever, he then exclaimed fervently and delightedly, “ Welcome ! 

Compton, my boy, a hearty welcome back to Limerick !”’ And he resumed his seat 

amid the delighted yells and exclamations of the audience. What his feelings were 

when he discovered the true state of affairs, as kindly explained to him by a 
companion, it is impossible to say. Mere words are useless. 


Faucligclly, 
Lterard Com log 
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a Musical Bar or Chuo. 


BY JOSEPH O'MARA. 


HEATRICAL travelling in America is entirely different from touring in England. 
There are hundreds, more or less, of one-night towns or stands, and the 
playhouses in these “smalls,” as we 
might term them in England—though 
frequently on the other side they are 
known as cities and towns —are not 
always so fully equipped or supplied 
with accessories as most managers would 
like. We were out with the successful 
Highwayman and other musical plays, 
and as we did not carry our own band we 
were frequently hard put to it to gather 
an orchestra of any dimensions at all. A 
piano, a cornet, and triangle, though, were 
most always available, with the big drum; 
}also bones and cymbals occasionally 
just the sort of combination that makes 
the singer of a pretty ballad feel rather 
bad and murderous.. In one town we 
really did have a wheezy piano and a 
cornet, and that was all, and the cornet 
was usually flat through causes that need 
not be entered into. In another place, 
where there was a band of fair dimensions, 
there was a “singing’’ cornet player. I 
detected it at rehearsal first. I was 
running through one of the songs from 
the opera, when to my amazement I heard 
a singing or humming accompaniment 
down in the orchestra, and deuce of «a note from the cornet, who was “ helping ’’ me 
with his voice instead of his instrument. I remonstrated, and the conductor said it 
would be all right at night, and so did the cornet himself; he hated playing but he loved 
singing. Well, the night came, and far from its being all right the cornet-singer 
sang louder than ever, and if I had not known whence the vocalisation proceeded I 
should certainly have dried up, or anyhow have been put out. I was put out as it was, 
and tried to get the cornet put out, but it was no good. He was good to his grand- 
mother or his sister-in-law, or some one, and so he remained to sing with me every 
night, while the cornet accompaniment was absolutely neglected. Instead of playing 
the high notes he sang them, and once or twice I had half a mind to stop and allow 
my a nd to finish the song himself. 

As I have said, the orchestras were very inadequate, and we had to struggle with 
the assistance of the local talent as well as we could. We arrived in one “city” 
for two or three nights, and found ourselves confronted with a band consisting 
of the inevitable piano, a violin, and a double bass. The double bass was a terror. 
He was really most essential, and consequently he was not a bit of good. He never 
by any chance played at the right moment. He was always silent when he should 
have been playing, and always playing when he should be resting. At last I could 
stand it no longer; we had been rehearsing for hours, and this chap had been sent 
back time after time to one particular passage, but it was no good, he simply could 
not play it. We all lost our tempers, and at last, uprising in his wrath, the double 
bass banged on the stage with his bow and exclaimed, “If you want a pair of boots 
made or mended I'll do it better than any man in the State, but if you want your 
blessed music played you must just do it yourself!’ And he left the theatre in wrath, 
and so we did without the shoemaking bassoon for that engagement. 
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An Open Fetter. 












BY FREDERICK HARRISON. 





OU ask me, where is the story I promised for the Era Almanack, and echo 

answers—* Where?” Strange to say, | have been too busy to present you 
with an account of some of the thrilling 
adventures that I have experienced in 
various quarters of the globe, and am 
obliged to keep your readers in suspense 
till the year 1901. Apart from the writing 
of the story, I have not time even for the 
selection of it. Should I tell you how I was 
chased by brigands in Albania, or of mv 
visit to the Oracle at Delphi? Should I 
relate my adventures with the Maories in 
New Zealand, my narrow escape in Smyrna, 
the dangers of shark-catching in Auckland 
Bay, the prophecy of the Turkish woman 
whom I met in the cemetery by the Golden 
Horn, my experience in the Sultan‘s Palace 
on the shores of the Bosphorus ? or should 
I describe my reception at the paws of a 
grizzly in the Rocky Mountains, or that 
memorable night spent in the catacombs 
with the dead monks of Palermo? I have 
not even leisure enough to decide which it 
should be. 

The imagined splendour of a manager's 
life pales beside the real hard work of it, 
for scarcely a moment is left to him out- 
side the obligations of his office. The 
mere rumour of a new programme at the 

Haymarket Theatre in January evoked a host of unknown geniuses who storm the 
managerial laager, and reveal the unexpected fact that there are at least tive hundred 
ladies in the profession capable of playing Miss Hardeastle beyond one’s wildest 
expectations, while Tony Lumpkins, Young Marlowes, and Old Hardcastles beset us 
on every side. With that urbanity for which I so seldom receive credit, I endeavour to 
grant interviews to each of these aspirants, and you can quite understand that under 
these circumstances whatever literary gifts I may possess are, for the moment, in 
abeyance. 

Then, again, there are the authors. Plays are occasionally sent to me to read. At 
this moment their name is legion, which reminds me that a gentleman attacked me 
in the hall the other evening with an imposing roll of paper under his arm. He 
informed me that he was a playwright. I bowed in my best manner, with a vague 
hope that I might be addressing an embryonic Shakespeare. I asked him in how 
many acts his play was written. He answered that it wasn’t done like that, but that 
he had written it without a break from beginning to end, and added that I could cut 
it into acts as I chose, and drop the curtain in any place where I fancied that the 
andience needed rest. 

Iam not aware that the gentleman has patented this novel idea, which seems to 
me to open up a vista of possibilities in the future, and should you have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing it under the notice of my friends Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, and Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, I shall feel that these few hurried lines may not have been written 
in vain. 
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Believe me, with all good wishes, 
Yours very-truly, 


ned 
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Little Seymour. 


BY MARK A. KINGHORNE. 


ELL, little Seymour has got to go, at all events.” 
“Indeed! and pray for what ?”’ 

“My dear boy, she dried up all over the 
shop and utterly ruined the show.” 

“Ah! so little Seymour has got to go? 
If L were you I would think once more, or 
twice more, over that wise conclusion of 
yours.” 

“ And for why, pray?” 

“ Because, on my word of honour, if 
you send that girl back to town on your 
proposed week’s notice, you'll have to 
dispense with my services from the same 
date. That may be to you no loss. But 
all.” 

‘** My dear chap, consider.” 

“Now listen to me; the child had to 
play three parts as well as her own. What 
else could you expect? If you are cw 
enough to send her away you know what | 
shall do.” 

“The London United Comedy and 
Burlesque Company,” with a répertoire of 
some twenty plays, mainly translations 
from the French and German, adapted by 
our financier-backer—call him how you 

Photo by StenKoscoric Co. will—-was extensively advertised to open on 

the first of April, 1872, at a small town 

right off the map Market Downham to wit. We were all London artistes—-at 
least, so said our preliminary circulars, posters, and small bills; and after a 
week—fancy ! a whole week’s rehearsal of two comedies, an Italian tragedy, and 
a burlesque—several of the London arfeestes came to the conclusion that it 
wasn’t good enough, and openly proclaimed their intention of “ chucking it.’’ The 
various Bow Street agents were promptly laid under contribution to repair the 
defections, and two days before that (to me) auspicious first of April, ‘* The 
London United &c., &c., &c.”’ arrived at Market Downham. After some time and 
considerable trouble 1 discovered the theatre, and on applying to the caretaker 
was given the keys, and took formal possession, only to find, however, that some- 
one else had the right of entry, and that the aforesaid someone else had made the 
most of his opportunities by converting the pit into a stable, inasmuch as on entering 
I found a comfortable sleek donkey littered down where the front row of stalls ought 
to have been. (This in parenthesis I may add is an absolute fact.) Now, as I was 
principal comedian, maitre de ballet, and stage manager, I felt somewhat hurt. But 
I was not to be daunted by a trifle like that, and the animal had notice to quit. Then 
after endless worries, rows, threats of going back to town, &c., we opened. Even the 
unsophisticated inhabitants of Norfolk unmercifully guyed our efforts to entertain 
them. The whole thing was a fiasco, one of the results being the conversation which 
heads this story. Litthe Seymour didn’t go, however, and we still kept on, only to 
drift from bad to worse. Half salaries; “ How much can you do with?” and finally 
nothing at all; and our “backer” backed out, and we were stranded in Boston, 
Lincolnshire. Naturally we should have preferred being “ Strand”’’-ed in another 
sense. However, I managed to get the girl (little more than a child) back again to 
town, and it was curious to note—I could never account for it satisfactorily—how we were 
continually being thrown together in the same companies after that. Young, hard 
working, and ambitious, constantly studying, rehearsing, and acting together, the 
inevitable end came, and on a glorious July morning, in a pretty village in South 
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Wales, a boy and girl walked to the registrar’s office and were made man and wife, 
not knowing, not thinking, not caring of the future. Wasn’t the world before them ? 
Wasn’t it always going to be sunshine and summer, with green fields and sparkling 
bubbling rivers ? In short, wasn’t it life? We were wearing our rosiest-tinted glasses, 
and as I look down that long avenue of twenty-seven years I find the colours are not 
much dulled. We have had, of course, our struggles, our trials, and our worries. B-t, 
what then? We have enjoyed all the more the happy days that followed, and I can 
never forget how much I am indebted to my school-girl wife, advising me over this 
or that, rejoicing with me in my successes, and sympathising with and artfully 
explaining away my failures. My position, everything I possess in the world is the 
outcome of my first meeting with “little Seymour.” 


ooh lo« 


A Literary Effort. 


BY AMBROSE MANNING. 


“<W UST any little story or anecdote.” That’s what the letter said, and then it 
2) went on, “ You can dash it off after supper one night, and it won’t take youa 
minute.’”’ Nothing easier, said I, as I 
seized my heavily jewelled presentation pen 
of rare Eastern workmanship. Alas! little 
did I know what I had undertaken, for:no 
sooner had I grasped my pen of price 
than a strange thing hap — I mean a 

“curious circumstance occurred. The omin- 
ous FHra letter frizzled up with a blue 
uncanny flame; thunder shook the house 
to its foundations; the wire ropes that 
stayed the chimneys “snapped like pack 
thread’; a pale lightning flash lit the 
room and scored a distinct victory—or 
should I say an extinct victory ?—over my 
one little 16-candle electric light ; and ina 
cloud of smoke (tobacco engendered, I 
must confess, though for dramatic effect 
I would fain it had been sulphurous) 
the horrible conviction of what I had 
undertaken was borne in upon me-—— and 
now what is the goodly gift of life to me ? 
I sit among the beautiful saddle-bag furni- 
ture and rococo horologerie, my Persian 
silks and Arabian gems—which I always 
hire for interviews—a broken man! Why 
should I live when life is grey? Why 
should I love when love’s apples are 

turned to bitter ashes in my mouth? I am become a by-word amongst my fellows. 

That which, in one blithe moment of self-laudation, I fondly imagined could be accom- 

plished “ currente calamo,” now looms grim and menacing upon my mental vision, 

and the bactrian quadruped passing through the eye of a needle seems to be but a 


mild feat of parlour magic in comparison—and far less huinpy than I. I cannot stay 
in this room! Oh gods, for a breath of air! 


Photo by Dowstna. 


The cowslip, the primrose sweet, 
The sky above my head, 
The grass beneath my feet. 
For only one short hour to feel as I used to feel, 
Before I learned to dread the ink, and the pen that is made of steel, 
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Ah! that is better. I step out into the dry December fog, and breathe my native 
air. There is no grass beneath my feet--or so I judge by the tread, for I cannot see 
my feet; I have not seen my feet for (but that’s an alternative narration) — ] 
cannot see any cowslips, but an omnibus horse has just lain down on the asphalte ; 
the long deferred dinner-hour seems to be making his heart sick. Selah! Things are 
moving—with the exception of the siesta-taking bus horse. Yes, I am better; the 
fog is tickling my throat like a capsicum lozenge, and, joy of joys! I have forgotten 
that I have to write a story for the accursed Era Almanac. Iam afraid this 
‘* Wellington’s treat ”’ will prove my “ Waterloo.’ Yet, stay! Oh horror! ! Oh mio 
dio! as the organ-grinders say, if I remember that I have forgotten, I cannot have 
forgotten that I remember, and if I have not forgotten that I remember, my sin 
remaineth, and I have to write the story after all! It comes upon me and blots out 
my joy, like the dank death drape of a spectre flapping in my face. It takes the fizz 
from the soda, and naught is left of the special Glenlivet save the fusel oil; in fact, as 
our own Kipling says, “ There ain’t no fun in women, and there ain’t no bite in 
drink.” Iam in a crowd of men, but what is the matter with them ? Their faces seem 
relaxed as though an invisible scalpel had severed the attachments of all their 
facial muscles. Heavens! they are spinning round ! Is it fog, or fusel oil? Their 
features run into one another, and resemble a smear of number two-and-a-half across 
an untidy mirror; the coats (black, grey, and red) bob up and down, and then are merged 
in chaos. It reminds. me of a waxwork exhibition I once saw on fire in Liverpool. 
Hallo! Here!! Stop, I am revolving like Mr. Bailey! Crash!!! Seventeen tons of 
lyddite, an armour-plated train, the pyramids, two pantomime -wheezes, a juvenile 
earthquake, Brock’s Benefit, and an assorted parcel of the more vigorous of the 
Leonids have met and disputed the right of way. And I appear to be in medias 
res. “ Bang!!!” and I am sitting in a jeweller’s shop window with my lap full of 
carriage clocks, a handsome gold albert (see catalogue) twined round my left ear, its 
pendant chronometer ticking into the said ear with a noise like a brobdignagian 
sewing machine ; a large splinter of plate-glass stands like an icicle in front of me, and 
« beautiful sapphire bracelet that has been twirling madly around it is just 
coming to rest as I hear my own voice (sounding oddly far away) say, “ Now, you 
couldn’t do that again if you tried.’ I murmur, “ My promise!” and then all is 
sweet nepenthe. 

When I awoke I found myself in a neat though sparsely furnished apartment, 
with a police sergeant sitting beside me. ‘ Where am 1?” said I. 

* Bow Street,” said the sergeant. 

** Can I go away ?”’ 

* That depends. Have you got any money?” 

* Not a cent,” said I. 

“ Then you'll be here a week,”’ said the sergeant genially, “ for drunk and disorderly 
and resisting the police.” 

A week !! Why, the Almanac will be out by then, thank Heaven! 

‘You won’t let me go?” I exclaimed suddenly. ‘“ You won’t let me go, dear, 
good, fat, kind constable ?’’ (here I became slightly hysterical). 

“Let yougo? Not much! Here, stow that! Jim, the strait-waistcoat.” 

But what did I care for strait-waistcoats as I flung myself blindly on the burly, 
brawny breast of that beautiful British bobby, and sobbed my heart out in joy and 
thankfulness. .. . 

* You see, Jim,” said the sergeant, as he finished lacing the strait-waistcoat, “* we 
done the right thing arter all.’’ 


Fylsuss ds manne 


A Srrance Suot.—Miss Sarah Thorne tells a good story of how, when she was playing in 
The Colleen Bawn at a provincial theatre, the gun loaded with powder to shoot Danny Mann 
was missing from the wing just before it was required, and could not be found. At the last 
moment one of the actors, eating from a paper bag, emptied out the biscuits, inflated the bag 
and, bursting it with a sudden blow, Danny rolled over into the water, killed by the report of 
a paper bag as effectually as he would have been by a real gun. 

© 
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- Cats, a lan, and Donkens, 
ite ; 
are 
te BY HARRY (WHIMSICAL) WALKER. 
tten 
this 
mio -HE late Charles Hengler having, on one of his numerous trips to Paris, seen a 
lave » wonderful troupe of performing cats, he persuaded me to undertake the training 
sin se of four animals in order to introduce them 
out to the public for my forthcoming benefit, 
fizz with the prospect of a long renewal engage- 
t, as ae . ment to follow. 
e in I knew very little about cats except 
seem / ee at night-time on the tiles, but I fell in 
their with Mr. Hengler’s view, and got hold of four 
‘heir felines in one way and another—begged, 
eYrOss a borrowed, and stolen—that I thought 
rged Be ®\ would suit my purpose. Then I engaged 
pool. Ay a young man at eighteen shillings a 
ns of oo _ "| week for thirteen weeks to attend to 
enile ee — : is) them, to feed them, look after their coats, 
f the ie and so on. They revelled in milk, bis- 
edias a cuits, and fish until their coats were in 
ull of ac a lovely condition. Iwas up at six o’clock 
ur, its Y every morning to train and exercise the 
agian sats that Charles Hengler assured me would 
», and : . , make my fortune. It was the hardest 
just work I ever had training those darling 
, you pussies. But virtue has its own reward. 
all is "4 Well, the benefit night came along, 
: and a monster programme was prepared. 
This is how the bill read as near as 
ment, ainsi nn I can remember of my part of the show- 
Pe something after this way : 


PERFORMING DONKEY! 


FIGHTING GAME-COCK! 
wdecly And the Greatest Novelty in England! 


FOUR PERFORMING CATS, 
, dear, Trained by WHIMSICAL WALKER, in their most marvellous feats ! 


The house was crowded to suffocation—it was the Rotunda, Dublin—and there 
burly, were seven items in the programme before the cats came on. The eighth turn was 
oy and signalled aut last, and one of the attendants brought four stools into the ring, and I 

followed with the four cats, all glossy and frilled and tied with ribbons; I, of course, 

t. “we in evening dress, and a little nervous. ‘The first trick was for the cats all to jump up 
7 on the stools and to clean their faces. This went off very well, and everybody said, 
“How pretty! ”’ The next trick was jumping through hoops, and I prepared. But 

woa! there was a young man—an infidel, an evil rascal—up in the gallery—Oh! I 

eG wish I had him here now! —and this young scamp commenced talking to my cats in 


feline language, ‘ Mi-ow! mi-ow!”’ and set up such a deuce of a caterwauling that my 


poor cats took fright and bolted. They made off like sixty, and from that day to this 
I have never set eyes upon them, nor upon that young man. 
Well, I was not discouraged, though my fortune was still unmade. I am still 
looking for it—also for my gallery friend. However, somebody else wanted to make 
laying in my fortune, as you shall hear. Many people have inquired, ‘‘ How do you make your 
ny Mann donkey sing?” It bappened in this way. When rehearsing my donkeys in the ring 


the last 
| the bag 
report of 


1 used to have a bit of fun with them, which they thoroughly enjoyed, and sometimes 

they would have a game or two on their own account. One day I was playing with 

one of the half-crown bagpipes that are sold in the Strand, and began to blow it. One 
F 2 
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donkey at once pricked up his ears and brayed. A friend with me at once said, 
“Walker, if you could only get that fellow to do that on the stage your fortune’s 
made.” “Hallo!” said I to myself, “another fortune?” However, I tried the 
donkey with the bagpipes in public, and the first night he responded “ sang.” 
Of course everybody wanted to know how my donkey did it, but I was not such an ass 
as to give myself away. 

On the second night I tried it again, but the donkey wasn’t taking any—any notice 
of the music I mean-—and would not sing. On the next night I tried him with the 
violin, and my discords made him sing as loud as you like for three nights, and then he 
gave itup. He had afine ear for variety in musical instruments, and I tried many. At 
last I hit upon the trombone, and every time he sang I gave him a bit of sugar. 
After awhile I only had to say “Sing, Tommy, sing ‘Do not forget me,’’’ and he 
sang—all through “a little bit of sugar for the bird.” Meny donkeys will sing 
for less. 


20D 0-0 


Cheatrical Children. 


BY LILY HANBURY. 


I AM instinctively fond of children and children’s books and children’s plays, and 


especially children’s recitations —or rather, recitations about children. In par- 
“Kj ticular [have ever been partial to reciting 
Dr. George Macdonald’s sweetly pretty 
poem called * Baby,” which begins — 
“Where did you come from, baby dear? ” 
“Out of the everywhere into here.” 
and the last verse— 


“ But how did you come to us, you dear?” 
“God thought about you, and so I’m here.” 


Well, I have had dozens of letters 
from all sorts of people asking where they 
can get the piece, and of course I have 
replied —though it seems very odd that 
so few folks should know such a perfect 
gem. One little stage girl with large, 
wondering eyes—a little girl very fond of 
her dollies—after hearing me give it once, 
naively inquired whether it was true. 
Children are naturally curious as to the 
advent of their baby brothers and sisters, 
and this little girl sincerely hoped in her 
heart, I know, that babies did come from 
“out of the everywhere into here.” Some 
theatrical children are very tiresome, and 
some get spoiled through, I fear, the over- 
zealous care of the ladies in the company, 
who are naturally drawn to the pretty and 
nice ones. Some little boys and girls I have known in the theatre have been very 
good indeed, but when they have had bad fits on they have been “horrid.” Others 
have been quaint and said quaint things. One small youth who had an important 
engagement at a leading theatre, but was meanwhile playing at a less celebrated 
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house, was heard to say gravely in response to a question: “ Oh, yes! I’m only filling 
in my time here. I’m specially engaged for the Theatre!” But he was a nice 
boy, very frank and exceedingly fond of fairy tales, which is always a good sign in 
children. Many children, and strange to say stage children—who, one would think, 
would soon get disillusioned through their acting and familiarity with life behind the 
scenes—never lose their faith in the fairies until they get into their teens. To them the 
pantomime is quite real, and the whole transformation a real representation of things 
that are in the elfin world. Their fairy books, their Grimm’s Goblins, and the new 
tales that come out every Christmas, are their most treasured pleasures, their friends 
and their companions, and it is a joy to meet such youngsters in “ business”? and in 
private. It is really most diverting to come into contact with some of these mites 
who are already professionals, and who stand on their tiny dignity. Though the 
pantomime or the fantastic play be all true in the measure of their curiously fanciful 
minds, to them acting at first is only play. It is a grand and glorious holiday, and it 
is only after some time that they take their art seriously, and then when they do too 
frequently half their own innocent charm is gone, for life has become earnest. But 
many who go into other spheres and leave the mimic world behind never lose their 
belief in the mysteries of the theatre. Many anecdotes are told of stage children who 
repeat their small parts and sing their little songs in their sleep and during sickness. 
One little boy who played the Midshipmite in H.M.S. Pinafore, and who fell seriously 
ill, died singing out valiantly the lines of the chorus— 





































For he might have been a Roosian, 
A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 
Or perhaps Itali—an. 5 
But in spite of all temptatioas~ 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman. 
Poor little chap ! 

A little fragile girl, whose earnings at the theatre were of much value to her 
widowed mother, could never be persuaded that the fairies did not exist. She 
believed they lived in the beautiful green fields and the country, which only once her 
surprised eyes had gazed upon; and when through lack of proper nourishment, in 
the golden summer time when pantomimes were no more, she pined and died away, 
she told her mother that she was going to join the fairies in God’s gardens in the 
country, to live with the flowers, and know no more pain. 


ys hr 


————»——_ 








Mrs. Patrick Campne.y.’s Memory.—One of those extraordinary lapses of memory 
which sometimes affect actors once occurred to Mrs. Patrick Campbell when acting at the 
St. James's Theatre. “My most painful experience since being on the stage,” says that lady, 
“occurred one evening when, two minutes after my entrance in the first act of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, an absolute blank of memory came over me. I had played Mrs. Tanqueray 
more than a hundred times; but every word had left me for the moment, and I had to read 
the part from the prompt book; yet 1 heard from friends and professionals in front that | 
never played better.” 
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The Rig Heart of Hen. 


BY JAMES E. SULLIVAN. 


' EN COLLINS was a clever fellow who said funny things, and was the life of any 
B company that he happened to be in, and he wrote the best parodies on popular 
oc songs in America. But unfortunately he 
had one fault : he was a heavy drinker, and 
at times drank to excess, and his excesses 
generally ended by Ben having to go into 
a hospital or to the home of some kind- 
hearted professional friend. Ben had a 
big heart, was thoroughly unselfish, and 
when he had money you could share it. 
When he did not have money he expected 
other people to share theirs with him, and 
he generally succeeded in making the other 
fellow share. This little story which I am 
telling about him will show both his sharing 

propensities and his big heart. 
Ben was just getting over one of his usual 
sprees,and was stopping with a friend, Eddie 
Foy, who had taken him home with him the 
night that the jim-jams made themselves 
manifest. He had doctored him, and was 
bringing him around in good shape splen- 
didly again. While Ben was ill his one 
great desire was to get out of bed and go 
into the street just for the fun of the thing. 
7" It was winter in New York, and snow was 
Photo by Euaas & WALERY. on the ground, so Foy thought if he put 
the whole of Ben’s clothing away, he 
could not go out. Therefore he hid everything of Ben’s except a pair of trousers 
and a red shirt or undervest which Ben had on him in bed. Eddie Foy had an 
overcoat which he had purchased about the time he took Ben home with him. He 
had left it later at a tailor’s to have some slight alteration made, and a boy brought 
it home one day while Foy was out. Ben was in bed, and told the boy to hang it 
on the door, and naturally the boy obeyed and left. Then Ben felt the desire 
for a drink coming on strong, and, not having any money, started thinking how he was 
going to obtain his drink, when his eye fell on the coat which the boy had brought in. 
He slipped out of bed and got into his trousers, and, taking the coat from the door, put 
it on and went out bare-headed and bare-foot in the snow, the desire for a drink being 
so strong upon him that he did not care how he looked. He went into the first pawn 
shop he came to, and, pulling off the coat, threw it over the counter, and said to the 
clerk, “Give me two dollars on that?” The clerk took one look at the bare-footed 
and bare-headed individual with the red shirt and trousers, and then examined the coat, 
and, passing it to an assistant, made out the ticket, and handed Ben eight twenty- 
five cent pieces. Ben made a start for the door, when it opened, and in walked a wee 
mite of a girl about eight years old, with a face soiled by tear-marks under the eyes, 
and her clothing all tattered and torn. Her little shoes were at their last gasp, while 
a small shawl thrown over her head and shoulders only seemed to accentuate her 
poverty. Her big black eyes met Ben's, and the two stood and looked at each other a 
moment, and the spell was broken by the pawnbroker’s clerk saying sharply, * What 
do you want, little girl?’ She looked at the speaker, and said ina small, thin, hungry 
voice: “Mister, me mudder is sick in bed, and she is going to die. The landlady’s 
doctor said if she gets de medicine he subscribed for her she might pull through, 
but we have no money to get de medicine, so me mudder gave me her wedding ring. 
If you can let me have fifty cents I'll be much obliged,” and she handed the clerk the 
ring, and he examined it critically. The little girl’s story had made no impression on 
him ; he was just thinking how much the ring was worth, and finally he handed it 
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back, saying, “ I don’t want it, it’s no good to us.” Ben, who had been an interested 
listener, spoke up and said, “ Oh, give the kid fifty cents, it might save the mother’s 
life.” The pawnbroker’s voice was as hard as nails as he answered, “ Oh, I get 
those kind of stories eight or ten times a day. Go home, kid,” he said to the little 
one; and she started for the door, when Ben called to her and said: “Come here, 
kiddie, let me see that ring.”’ The little girl showed him the ring, when, turning to the 
clerk, he said, Give me a piece of paper,”’ which was handed to him. Ben wrapped the 
ring up in it, and said, “ Kiddie, put that in your pocket” ; the little one did so. “ Give 
me your hand,’’ was Ben’s next order. She put out a soiled little paw, and Ben 
looked at it, took hold of it with his left hand, and shot the eight twenty-five cent 
pieces into it, saying, “ Take that money home to your mother, 
where you got it, ‘tell her you met Commodore V 
And ‘anyhow, that’s a true story. 


fort Latsmann 
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and if she asks you 
’anderbilt, and he was out on a drunk.” 


Stage—Aspirants Wlanted. 


BY J. MARTIN HARVEY. 


Wr an I first made up my mind to go on the stage I was yet in my early teens, 


and was as raw a youth as anyone could wish to impose upon. But I had seen 
-OG~ many plays and was badly bitten with 
- Footlight Fever—a disease that most 
people think not only incurable but par- 
ticularly lamentable in the young. How- 
ever, I had got the complaint very severely, 
and, strange to say, after a few battles on 
the subject at home my father appeared to 
favour my plans and to give me encourage- 
ment. A very attractive advertisement in 
the “ Largest Circulation in the World ”’ 
aught my eye, and I wrote in. This is 
how the advertisement ran : 
a S:—ASPIRANTS WANTED.— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Talented and 
Untalented, wanted to join the THEATRI- 
CAL Proression at once. Splendid 
Opportunities. Terms moderate. En 
gagements secured. Call or write: 
MontaGueE Monrressor, 19, Blynde 
Street, Hampstead. 


I called at once and saw Mr. Montague 
Montressor, who said I was just the right 
kind of man to get on, but I should have 
to be coached particularly in the Art of 
Make - Up, which would cost me two 
guineas. I obtained the two guineas, 
and-—-would you believe it? — actually 
took a course of lessons in make-up—there were no grease paints then —and every 
day or so till the “term” expired, this individual, whom I first interviewed in 
his bedroom (a garret at the top of the house in a dismal thoroughfare), while his wife 
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or someone cleaned up the other apartment—this individual made up my face every 
day: first lesson young man, second lesson old man, and so on by means of Clapham 
Junctioning my forehead and cheeks and so on until he seemed to make me look 
more hideous every time. After I had enough lessons he said I was ready to join the 
profession—are there such swindlers now, I wonder? and put me in the way of 
doing it, or he procured an engagement for me, I forget which. Anyhow, I got my 
first offer miles up in the north of England, beyond or near Barrow-in-Furness | 
fancy. After buying a lot of useless and absurd “ props,” as per the list kindly 
furnished by Mr. Montague Montressor, I was ready to start, for, strange to say, my 
father was quite willing for me to go off on this wild-goose business, and paid my fare 
(about thirty shillings), and away I started on a cold, beastly, miserable journey, with 
scarcely anything to eat on the way—-through my own foolishness I expect. Arrived 
at the town after many weary hours of travelling, I deposited my things at the station 
and went in search of the theatre and Mr. John Bedford-—I feel sure that was the 
name—and after many inquiries I at last came upon as dirty and ramshackle an 
edifice as I had ever dreamed of. This the Theatre Royal! Heavens! What a hole! 
However, this did not quite daunt me, though it lowered my spirits considerably, and 
so I inquired for Mr. Bedford. Nobody knew anything about Mr. Bedford; there were 
no bills up and no sign of an opening. (I omitted to mention that a small premium 
had been paid to Mr. Bedford, and I had signed a contract for a month, I fancy.) 
After waiting and wandering about the town and the neighbourhood of the theatre for 
about a couple of hours, I began to get thoroughly disheartened and sick of the whole 
business, and resolved to return to London. But I had no money beyond a few 
shillings, however I had a silver watch and a dress suit, and having, youth-like, taken 
the station-master into my confidence, he initiated me into the mysteries of nego- 
tiating a loan. It was a beast of a day, drizzling with rain all the time, and all I 
wanted to do was to get to London. I hypothecated sufficient of my possessions to 
raise the necessary railway fare, and had already bought my ticket, when I saw on the 
platform a tall, greasy-looking man, wearing a high hat, an old astrachan-trimmed 
frock coat, and a very dirty shave. That was Mr. John Bedford I was convinced, 
though I had never seen him; come after me I knew, so I hid myself away and 
watched him pace up and down the platform. When the train for London steamed in 
I bolted into a third-class carriage and buried myself in the darkest corner. Twice 
Mr. Bedford passed the carriage and I trembled. I believed he might have the power 


to haul me out and make me fulfil my contract there and then, but at last the train 
moved and I was relieved. 


Arrived in London, my father received me very coldly, and insisted upon my 


returning to Mr. Bedford at once to carry out my agreement. He would not speak to 
me and would have nothing to do with me; he only declared I should go back, and I 
declared I would not. In this I was supported by my mother, of course. For days 
I lived in a state of uncertainty. Mr. Bedford wrote threatening letters to my father, 
vowing that through my breach of agreement I had put him to no end of bother and 
expense, and I verily believe if a London engagement had not arrived for me I should 
have been taken back forcibly. As it was Mr. Bedford had to have his wounded 
feelings and honour salved with sovereigns, and I began actor in town. The fact is 
that 1 had long previously written in to Mr. John Clayton at the Court Theatre, and just 
in the nick of time I had a letter asking me to call, with the result that I was engaged 
to play the youngster in Tom Taylor’s To Parents and Guardians. 
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Anvtbing but an Actor. 


BY GEORGE SHELTON. 


°ONG before I had the pleasure and the honour to be associated with Mr. J. L. 
I Toole, I travelled the provinces and played, or tried to play, anything that 
offered. I wanted to get experience, and 
I got a great deal more than I know what 
to do with. But that is another story. 
This one is about elephants, and Round 
the World in Eighty Days. When the 
piece went on tour for the provinces, I was 
engaged for a small part—the part of the 
Johnnie who had to ride on in the great 
and very impressive scene where the 
heroine, or some beautiful girl, is about to 
be sold as a slave. My salary was exactly 
twenty-five shillings a week, and conse- 
quently, when the two gentlemen (at nine 
shillings a week each) who represented 
the elephant, fore-quarter and hind- 
quarter, demanded of me the wherewithal 
to buy spiritual refreshment, I was amazed, 
not to say shocked. However, I parleyed. 
“How much do you want?” I en- 
quired gently. 
“ Four-penn’orth o’ rum each per 
night,’ was the ready rejoinder. 
Great goodness! Eightpence in rum 
for two wretched supers, out of twenty- 
er tive shillings a week—four shillings off my 
Photo by Wanwick Brooxes, salary. No, I couldn't, I wouldn't, and I 
didn’t. And the * elephant ’’ raved at me in 
very choice Midland langugage, and in the end, seeing I was obdurate (ahem !), they 
only warned me that something would happen. The company were playing in the 
town for a fortnight, and as all went well, and my rum friends behaved all right, I felt 
secure. I had offered to give them something at the end of the first week, but the 
“ something” was refused, with the remark thrown in for nothing that I was 
“anything but an actor.” And I consoled myself with the reflection that they were 
no judge. On the last night of the performance, duly mounted on the elephant, I 
made my entrance in the most impressive and serious scene of the play. 1 had observed 
that fore and aft my elephant was rather uncertain, and I was firmly impressed with 
the fact when we began to wobble down to the foot-lights. I clung on like grim 
death, but the legs were against me. First the hind-legs went down with a bang, 
and then the fore-legs bumped forward and shot me into the floats, almost into the 
orchestra, the conductor of which did a champion duck. I was not hurt much—just 
a bruise or two was all I had—and I prepared to continue; but the elephant was 
hors de combat and could not rise, while the house shouted itself hoarse. People from 
the side tried to put the elephant—both ends of which were kicking furiously on the 
ground — together again, but it could not be doné, and so the curtain was lowered and 
the act ruined. The “ elephant,” when it was got off, was discovered to be hope- 
lessly obfuscated, so it got notice on the spot, and lost its week’s salary to boot! 
And all for the sake of a little drop of rum! 
The remark * anything but an actor” reminds me that I have been taken for 
pretty well everything but an actor. I have been accused of being a parson, a 
jockey (pretty thick, this!), acommercial traveller, a naval officer, and a bookmaker, 
but nobody has said, “ Look, there goes George Shelton, the celebrated actor.” This 
has puzzled me. However, | will tell of my bookmaking experience. Let me at once 
ay that I never bet on horses or anything. I was rehearsing at Toole’s Theatre some 
years ago for the forthcoming production of H. J, Byron’s Upper Crust, and as | was 
living at Wandsworth, I usually took the train from Waterloo about three o’clock in 
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the afternoon. I noticed that the ticket-collectors and policemen were particularly 


gracious, and especially one policeinan, who always touched his hat, and after a while 
confidentially enquired if “I knew anything.” Of course I tumbled to what he 
meant, and, like a donkey, looked mysterious and shook my head. They took me for a 
bookmaker and a member of the Victoria Club. Every day the same enquiry, and 
every day the same answer. I was getting nervous, and, not having the courage to own 
what a fraud I was, I grew desperate, and went toaman who did bet, and asked what 
was on. I was primed with information, and beseeched to put my shirt on Demetrius. 
All right! When I got to Waterloo that afternoon, I carefully looked round the station. 
and then secretly murmured one word in the policeman’s ear 


/ e “ DEMETRIUS.” 
I did not catch the usual train for two days. 


On the third day, having forgotten 


all about my tip, I was making for the platform, when I saw quite a small crowd of 


“That's ’im!” I heard on all sides, and my own 
policeman came up and wanted to buy me refreshment enough to last a fortnight. 
Demetrius had won. The starting-price was twenty to one, and they had all backed it! 


Sicklrn. 


admirers standing ready to hug me. 


wpe Wwe 


* Dose—One Cramear.” 
BY FRED WRIGHT, Junr. 


N my return from America, Mr. Georges Edwardes, having nothing for me to do 
in town, sent me on tour with a certain musical play. It was less a Tour 
than a Progress. The piece was an 
unusual success, and as we were made a 
little fuss of, we began to think about 
ourselves in Capital Letters. 
However, after half a year of milk and 
honey, we arrived at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, and there, as a corrective, we— - 
or I personally —fed on tares and thistles, 
as you shall hear. The story is against 
myself, but it is good to be occasionally 
reminded of the vast extent, height, depth, 
and breadth of one’s own colossal unim- 
portance, as viewed through the other 
man’s end of the opera-glass. 
The opening night was over. I was in 
a tramear, descending the hill to take my 
train at King’s Cross; I was half asleep, 
but I daresay thinking what an exceedingly 
tine fellow, take me all round, I was, when 
somebody leaned over my way, and a 
voice, hearty but husky, murmured con- 
fidentially, ** Pretty cold lot to-night, eh?” 
I looked up and saw a stout-faced man 
with a professional touch about him. He 
Photo by ELLIS, leaned closer, and repeated: “ Audience a 
bit off? Hard to get at ’em, eh?” 
(This to us! before whom all audiences fell! who had merely to put on the 
clothes and show ourselves to be worth early doors at double prices !) 
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He mistook my silence and went on patronisingly : 

“Oh! but you got ‘em all right at the finish! Oh yes. They come again in the 
second act a treat. Don’t you fret! They hadn’t quite tumbled to you!” 

I began to think better of him. 

“Oh yes! you're all gay. You've on’y got to work well together, and be a happy 
little fam’ly, and you'll do very well—on tour! ”’ 

Very well--on tour! Great Scott ! 

But he affably continued: “Oh yes! I took a night off to come and see you. 
Heard such a lot about you, and it’s a good all-round show. 1 don’t care what other 
pepple may think ; I say you're all right !’ 

1 began to think him a critic, shrewd, but kindly, when a pause occurred. 

“ But” (he leaned still closer and whispered more impressively) “I pon’r THINK 
mucu o’ Wricur !” 

When I came to he was pursing his lips and shaking his head decidedly at me. 

“Oh no!” he went on, * ’e’s no good!” 


After a while my breath came back. The man was looking down at me with 
Burleigh nods. Finding encouragement in my eye, he spoke as to a brother on the 
Bench : 

“Oh dear me, no! °E won't doatall!” More thought and then a final, “ No, 
1 don’t think much o’ Wright!” 

Well, he’d seen me from the front, I might learn something! So I found voice to 
agree with him, and together the man Wright was weighed and found wanting more 
than I can remember. 

“Come, now,”’ my critical opponent said, “ what bits didn’t you like ’im in?” 

I thought I would rather mould my judgment upon his, and so I waited and 
wondered how to mould. 

He sat still a bit, and his whole face was dead set against this Wright, and I felt 
unhappy. 

“No, no! ’E won’t do altogether! ’E ain't a blighted bit like a Chinaman! 
Why, except in his dance, ’e never perspired a bit! Oh no! ’e won't do for London!” 


I never knew the journey to King’s Cross could take so long. What a beast of a 
tram! Suddenly the man spoke again: 

“You know,” he said, “ you’re the only man in it! ” 

In answer to my look, my tramear friend exclaimed: ‘Straight you are! When 
you stood on that stage and said, ‘ Sing the song yourself!’ why, J could tell you've 
been a sailor all your life!” 

“Forgive me! kind-hearted six-foot ex-army-captain ; this man takes me 


for you! !” I wildly cried in my breath to myself. 


By this time we were near King’s Cross, and somehow I was loath to go. My 


. kind acquaintance saw me reach for the strap, and he at once rose and pulled it for 


me affably. 

“T shall come again and see you.” 

I wouldn’t have had King’s Cross Hill shorter by a yard after that. ‘“ Do,’’ I said. 
* Do! Come round, and meet the gentlemen of the Company.” 

“T will,’ and he royally waved his hand. 

*“ Do,’ I thought, “* and the boys will fold you up.”’ 

**Come round to my room,” I said, working up for an exit, ‘and have a chat.”’ 

“T will that, and pleased.’’ Then he leaned forward again and touched me: 
* Who shall I ask for?” 

I was on the step. I spoke the tag— 

And everything in the garden was lovely ! 


We prepared for him, but somehow he never came. And now I have one formula 
for comedians of all sorts and sizes. I label it : 
“ Prescription for a swelled head: Take one Tramcar as often as required. 


Tote Litig 
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Che “ Property” Room, 


BY HARRY NICHOLLS. 


I. 


Nees. ald daa 


N a dull rainy day, when I’m out “ on tour,” 
What to do with myself I don’t always know ; 
7 Can’t study! can’t bike!—but I’m almost sure 
To stroll before dinner-time round to the “ show.” 
There may be some letters—-and, then, perhaps, 
I may comeacross some of those actor chaps ; 
~ And together we’ll sample the best-known 
taps, . 
And one cracks a joke which another on 
caps, 
And the fun and the laughter grow ! 
If I miss them, I'll go for a prowl *“ behind,” 
And through the half-light like a ghost 
will loom, 
And wander around till my way I find 
To the dust and the gloom of the 
“Property ’’ Room. 


i. 


| It has an attraction, that room, for me, 
As I look at the “props” that around 
me lie. 
They’re not wanted now like they used to be, 
Though they served their turn in the 
days gone by. 
And the mummers who handled them 
where are they ? 
Who strutted and fretted and had their 
ae day— 
Photo by HANA. Some feeble and old, and worn and grey ; 
7 And others have long ago passed away 
(And the world never gave a sigh). 
The applause will never be heard again 
For their sentiment, fun, or their deeds of doom ; 
But the “ props ” that they used will for years remain 
In the dust and the gloom of the “ Property” Room. 


Ill. 


And}I think of the parts that these props have played 
What fun they have caused! How they’ve aided crime! 
This goblet’s held death for the poor wronged maid ; 
Has been quaffed by a king in a pantomime ! 
This purse has belonged to a high-born dame ; 
Has been filled with prize-money when homeward came 
The rollicking sailor, his bride to claim ; 
It has held the price of the lost girl’s shame, 
And the dole of the parson staid. 
These flowers have been sold in the street for food ; 
They’ve been worn by the bride in her youth and bloom 
At a rich man’s feast—on a grave they’ve stood. 
They add to the gloom of the “ Property ’’ Room. 
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IV. 
And here is the key that the warder turned 
On the captive queen of the days of old ; 
It has opened the safe, while the miser yearned 
To feast his eyes with the sight of gold. 
And this is the dagger that “ did the deed,” 
That killed the old man in his frantic greed ; 
It was worn when the funny man said, ** You plead 
In vain—and with this I will have your bleed !”’ 
When burlesquing the pirate bold! 
This torch has lighted the vault all dim 
When Romeo visited Juliet’s tomb ; 
Has been waved by a pantomime demon grim 
It moulders away in the “ Property ’’ Room. 


v. 

Yes! moulders away in the dark and dust, 

Piled with the others in careless heap ; 
Eaten away by the must and rust, 

Where nibble the mice and spiders creep. 
Time was, when first they were shown and tried 
With “ words and scenery ’’—ah ! the pride 
That he who fashioned them could not hide— 
And now they are worthless, and cast aside !— 

And ’twere better to laugh than weep, 
To think that surely must come the day, 

Though we struggle and elbow and push and “ boom,” 
When we, like these, will be lumbered away 

In the dust and the gloom of Death’s Property Room ! 


Keck, LL, 


KEAN AND THE SENTINEL.—When Charles Kean was playing Richard ITIL, his fearful 
grimaces in character paralysed all the other actors with fright, much to his amusement. 
On one occasion a new man had to take the part of the sentinel who awoke Richard. When 
asked “ Who is there?” he had to say, “’Tis I, my lord; the village cock hath twice pro- 
claimed the hour of morn.” But as Kean was making such fearful grimaces and scowling at 
him, the poor fellow lost his head, and could only stammer, “’Tis I, my lord; ’tis I, my lord : 
the—village cock! "Tis I, my lord; the—village cock!” By this time there was a decided 
titter all over the theatre, and Kean then said, “ Then why the mischief don’t you crow ?” 
which, needless to say, brought down the house. 


A KInbD-HEARTED CLown.—Once at the Surrey Theatre the harlequin slipped as he leapt 
through a clock-face, and his leg stuck in the scene. Harry Payne, who was playing clown, 
thinking to cover a bad retreat with a laugh, took hold of the leg, and, shaking it violently, 
roared out, “Oh, there’s a clumsy man!” The harlequin was pulled through, and the scene 
proceeded ; but as he did not put in an appearance again, Harry asked the prompter what 
was the matter. “ Poor fellow! he has broken his leg,” was the reply. It was the leg that 
Harry Payne had shaken. When he heard what he had done it was too much for his big, 
tender heart, and he fainted dead away. 


JEFFERSON’S SNoozE.—Jefferson, while playing Rip Van Winkle, went to the theatre 
one evening tired out after a long day’s fishing. When the curtain rose on the third act it 
disclosed the white-haired Rip still deep in his twenty years’ nap. Five, ten, twenty minutes 
passed, and he did not wake. The fact was that all the time he was really sleeping. Finally the 
patience of the gods became exhausted, and one called out, “ Is there going to be nineteen years 
more of this snooze business?” At this point Jefferson began to snore, which decided the 
prompter, who, opening a small trap, began to prod him from below. The much-travelled 
comedian began to fumble in his pocket for an imaginary railway-ticket, and muttered, 
“Going right through, collector,” which transfixed the audience with amazement. Aninstant 
later Jefferson sat up with a loud shriek, 
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A Defence of * Gagging.” 






BY W. DE WOLF HOPPER. 









Sy T is hard to imagine a more onerous and oppressive position to be in than that of 
I the comedian. He must fatigue your face with an eternal grin, whether his part 
permits of it or no. It is his business to 
“raise the laugh” {a good old phras 
invented during the Elizabethan era), and 
if he does not do so he misses his vocation, 
and he is voted a bore and a failure! The 
comedian may be said to be, in a para 
doxical sense, under the restraint to draw 
tears of merriment, just as it is the trage- 
dian’s mission to fill the eyes with pearly 
drops of pity and despair. It is merely a 
matter of method, this uncorking of th« 
lachrymose glands. 

The comedy man knows what is ex 
| pected of him, what his name on the 
< | programme promises, so what is he to do 
if the author misses the mark and fails to 
provide him with words or business that 
will put the house in a roar? The most 
natural thing for him to do--and just as 
you, gentle reader, would do —is to supply, 
if possible, what the author failed to 
produce, to interpolate and —that dreadful 
word ! —* gag,” Satan’s deadliest lure ! 

The comedy man usually adopts this 
very plan. He is voted stupid if he does 

Photo by Monnison, not do so, and he is usually bastinadoed by 

the anemic critic if he does. Between the 

two evils he chooses the greater. But good fortune is sometimes on his side, even 

though the author may fail to supply the desired commodity. He may opportunely 

discover the funereal quality of the lines and business at rehearsal. Then, when the 

' gentlemen of the press— the critics who have been described as sedentary gentlemen 

with a penchant for writing sarcasm and disagreeing with each other—come on the 

first night and find he is funny, he is not blamed for making them laugh, they politely 

and kindly damn the author, and the comedy man laughs in his sleeve, or up his 
sleeve, rather. 

But let the critic catch him introducing “ stuff’ of his own after the first perfor- 
mance, and he will ululate, scream and expound upon the comedy man’s impudence, and 
the degeneracy of the stage, and all that. The author, however, is more considerate ; 
he will accept gladly anything as his own which is discovered at rehearsal and used on 
the first night, and pocket the precious obulus from the box office. But he joins the 
critic in reprobation of the gigglesome “ gag.’ Albeit, an actor’s active despair over a 
spiritless part has often triumphed over the author's indolent assurance of success. 

I cannot deny that the author and the critic have excellent authority in. their 
contempt and loathing for the harmless artifice employed by the comedy man to 
“make good” with his friends, admirers, and the public generally. Sir Richard 
Steele waylaid the gagger and pummelled him; but Sir Richard, the friend of 
the actor, and even a manager himself, did not indulge in opprobrious terms. 
In the Tattler on November 3, 1709, he wrote, remembering the while that his 
dignity as a dramatic author should be maintained: “I was very well pleased this 
evening to hear a gentleman express a very becoming indignation against a practice 
which I myself have been very much offended at. ‘There is nothing,’ said he, ‘ more 
ridiculous than for an actor to insert words of his own in the part he is to act, so that 
it is impossible to see the poet for the player. You will have Penkethman and Bullock 
helping out Beaumont and Fletcher. It puts me in mind,’ continued he, ‘of a 
collection of antique statues which I once saw in a gentleman’s possession, who 
employed a neighbouring stonecutter to add noses, ears, arms or legs to the maimed 
works of Phidias or Praxiteles. You may be sure this addition disfigured the statues 
more than time had. I remember Venus, that by the nose he had given her looked 
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like Mother Shipton; and a Mercury with a pair of legs that seemed very much 
swelled with the dropsy.’”’ 

Dear old Colley Cibber adds his testimony to the antiquity of the “ gag ”—- also his 
condemnation, which is unfortunate for Colley. Speaking of William Pinkingham, 
actor, who departed this life about 1725, he says: “ His eccentric turn led him, in too 
many instances, from the sphere of respectability, and we find him in the constant 
habit of frequenting fairs for the low purpose of theatrical exhibition. His stage 
talents were marred, it is true, by an extravagant habit of saying more than had been 
set down for him; and though this abominable blemish is admitted, still its toleration 
proves that Pinkingham must have been an actor of uncommon value.” Why, then, 
dear Colley, actors of “uncommon value’’ only may indulge in the “ gag.’ This is 
very satisfactory. But Colley, in the light of his own actions, is somewhat ridiculous. 
For many years his “ version’ of Shakespeare’s Richard II. was used on the English 
stage. In short, Colley “ gagged’’ Shakespeare’s Richard, and a more impertinent 
botch was never seen on the stage. And to refer to his Midsummer Night’s Dream 
mutilation to cause a sea of snow. If Colley the actor had done this, it would have 
been a crime ; but when executed by Colley the author it was consistent and proper. 
Oh, these authors ! 

There are those who think a greater author never lived than Pierce Egan—a more 
facetious one never did, at any rate. And we all love a jocular, jocose soul, not given 
to carving, fault-finding, or talking about art. The man who talks much about art 
usually knows little of what he is talking about. The word art is often used as an 
artifice to cover up ignorance. You, of course, know that. Well, Pierce, talking of 
Mr. Mug-Cutter, the comedian, said of him: ‘He has a fine face, abounding with 
expression and full of capabilities, in which may be witnessed, highly tinted, all the 
great passions of Le Brunn. Mug-Cutter is the very fool, too, whe follows the advice 
of Shakespeare; he speaks no more than what is set down for him by the author.” 
Of course, Mug-Cutter was a fool—a “ very fool.’’ Again, speaking of the great vogue 
of a play, Pierce says: “The comedy had a long run, during which time the actors 
introduced a number of jokes, some of which were highly relished by the audience. 
The feelings of Horatio (the zealous author, of course) were rather annoyed at the 
liberty (the ‘ gags’) which, he termed it, had been taken by the actors in making such 
additions to his piece. ‘It isa certain wrong,’ replied one of the actors to the author, 
‘and it is a matter of complaint, | must admit; but I remember a case in point, which 
will decide the matter, I have no doubt. When I was playing in Bath a similar 
occurrence took place; several jokes were added by the performers, in consequence 
of which the author complained to the manager. A rehearsal was called for the 
morning, when it was insisted upon that not a single word should be introduced upon 
the stage otherwise than the absolute text of the author. The mandate was most 
strictly complied with by the actors; and the comedy alluded to, which had nightly 
produced incessant roars of laughter and thunders of applause, became in consequence 
of the alteration so stale, flat and unprofitable that the author acknowledged his error, 
and begged that the performers would again use their jokes. His request was complied 
with, when the comedy was repeated with its usual popularity.’ ” 

If the same occurrence happened to many modern plays history would very likely 
repeat itself with a sickening thud. The modern author contents himself with 
complaints. He is too wise to demand ! 

Even the great David Garrick was addicted to the habit of saving an author’s play 
by the so-called reprehensible habit of “gagging.” 

Blaming an actor for helping an author’s play is a most ungenerous proceeding. 
Actors, in helping a play to success, help themselves at the same time ; in maintaining 
their own reputation they often save the author’s. Apropos, I once asked a witty 
Irishman if he had hissed a very bad play. He replied: * How could 12 A man can’t 
hiss and yawn at the same time.” 

The gag, instead of being an accursed is a blessed thing, that is deserving the 
plaudits of an adulating public. Suppress it, and the comedy man would be put to the 
dire and terrible necessity of turning author and gaining an extra reward for his genius. 

Full many a play, of purest plot yet seen, 
That lacked advantage of being picturesque, 
Without the “ gags”? would soon be banished clean, 
To hide its dulness in its author's desk. 


Llbef Wf 
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Some Cello Chords. 


BY AUGUSTE VAN BIENE. 


.OME few months ago I was staying at the Midland Hotel, Bradford, when | 
S awoke one morning out of a lovely sleep and heard a barrel-organ outsid 
playing “ The Broken Melody.” Instead of 
playing the piece once through, as they 
usually do, the man went on and on 
grinding out the tune over and over again, 
evidently having been told that I was 
staying there. I threw him some money, 
hoping he would depart, but on he went 
again, this time to a frightfully fast tempo, 
so I rushed to the window and shouted to 
him in Itaiian that the tempo was much 
too fast, and threw him a few more cop 
pers. The “organist” bowed, and bowed, 
and smiled, and eventually made off to 
another street. Next morning I awoke to 
hear the same “ Melody,” but certainly 
played in much better tempo. And then, to 
my amazement, I observed that the man 
now had a big placard exhibited on his 
instrument bearing these words:— 


Sicnor Torronto (from Rome), 
PUPIL OF M. AUGUSTE VAN BIENE- 


Saved by my ’Cello. 


Photo by JANKOWSKI, Last season, whilst playing in Albany, 
New York, I had a most miraculous escape 
from what would have been a certain and frightful death. On the Sunday morning I 
had to catch a train to New York at 5.35 a.m., as I had to play that same evening ata 
sacred concert at the Star Theatre there. No cab was to be had so early in the morn- 
ing, so we made our way to the railway station (depdt) the best way we could. My 
own man had gone on with my dressing bag and other things. However, I carried 
I don’t know how many parcels, so I had another man to carry my ’cello. This man 
being a bit lame, I could not get him along very fast, and consequently I indulged in a 
quiet swear to myself, for I was sure I should lose the train and miss my engagement in 
the evening at the concert as well, and I felt mad. Moreover, just what I thought was 
going to happen did happen: I missed the train by a few minutes. Fortunately there 
was another one at 9.15, which I of course had plenty of time tocatch. On arriving ata 
small place called Garrisson I was told that the 5.35 had gone to the bottom of the 
Hudson with not a soul saved. I hugged and kissed my ’cello and thanked God I had 
missed that express, and blessed the lame man into the bargain. 


The King of Holland and my first Concert at Het Loo. 

Many years ago I was commanded to play before the late King of Holland, 
William the Third. Now, he was passionately fond of music, and especially the ’cello. 
After the concert he sent for me, and the following short conversation took place : 

Tne Kine: You have given me great delight this evening. 

Van Brene (bows). 

Tue Kine: I have heard all the greatest ‘cello players in the world. 

Van Brene (bows twice). 

Tue Kina: I have heard Servais, Piatti, Goltermann—— 

(Here | bowed four times, nearly touching the floor.) 

Tue Kine: But of all the great ’cello players 

Van Brene (speaking for the first time): Oh sire! oh your Majesty ! 

Tur Kina ; You certainly perspire the most ! (Exit Van Biene.) 
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A Phantom Drama, 


BY HARRY STARR. 


°IW OT last I can see the whole thing clearly and comprehensively. At last I can 

A sit down calmly to write, without a blood-red blur across my vision. 

“ow Swiftly and surely I feel my destiny 
overtaking me! but ere I succumb I mean 
to leave the record of my strange experience 
to “a world”? that will doubtless deem me 
a madman. 

I am writing against time, for within 
an hour I shall be no more. 

Let me go back a few years! 

The “theatre!” I shudder as I place 
the word on paper; what terrible possi- 

| bilities may exist for that institution in the 
future God alone knows. Many tragedies, 
plausible or otherwise, have been enacted 
upon the mimic stage, but none so im- 
placably real as the weird drama in which 
I am the principal actor. Perhaps I should 
not complain, for the part I am playing is 
a strong one, though the great “ situation ” 
is yet to come. 

I was always a good patron of the 
playhouse, and when the new “ up-to-date ” 
suburban theatre was finished I was among 
the first to book a circle seat for the opening 
night. 

It was opened on Christmas Eve, and 
well I have cause to remember the brilliant 

assembly, the enthusiasm, the newness of everything in front, and the glitter of the 

gorgeous pantomime on the boards. 

I was a single man then, and an energetic one; a hard day’s work had fagged me 
out, and I canght myself nodding during the unfolding of the transformation scene ; 
looking at my watch, I found it was close on twelve. I remember noting and enjoying 
the mournfully tender music, and then oblivion—I fell asleep. 


Photo by FE. DEBENHAM, Gloucester. 


I awoke with a start—where was 1? What an impenetrable darkness! I sud- 
denly remembered I was in the theatre, but—— A feeling of terror took possession 
of me as I reflected that the show was over, and I had evidently been overlooked and 
locked in. 

I tried to grope my way to the door, but nearly broke my shins against some steps 
in the attempt. I felt in my pocket’ for matches, but the search was fruitless. I 
shouted and “ hallo’d!” in vain, and realised at last that I was alone in that vast 
building. 

A church clock near at hand struck two, and then, considering that it would not 
be daylight for five hours at least, and resigning myself to my fate, I huddled myself 
up in my greatcoat on the velvet seat and prepared to sleep the time away. 

I had just closed my eyes when a strain of music caught my attention. Thinking 
it emanated from “waits” in the street, I dozed and listened for some time, till 
acrash of harmony close at hand caused me to start up wide awake, to find the 
theatre illuminated with an unearthly bluish light, and a shadowy conductor leading 
a more shadowy band. I attempted to shout to them, but my tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth and I could not utter a sound—— and then the curtain slowly rose. 

I found myself curiously contemplating a brilliantly lighted room; crowds of 
people elegantly dressed formed a moving mass of colour and life; a soirée was 
apparently in full swing. A sudden hush in the chatter as a lady walks across the 
room to the pianoforte; she sings, and what a song! and what ab voice! * Glorious ! ” 
l ejaculate. Stay! did I speak? or was it that individual lounging on a settee in the 

G 
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foreground? I watch him closely; I am interested in him, he is so like me. 
gradually the certainty impresses itself that the man is me, and I chuckle as I obsery 
him go over to the hostess after the song and request an introduction to the swe: 
singer, which takes place then and there. 

A thrill of exultation runs through my veins as the ghostly orchestra strikes up 
dreamy waltz, and I observe my counterpart press her to his heart in the voluptuou 
dance. (Note.—This scene was realised in every detail a week afterwards.) 

A gradual change takes place, not in the usual stage manner, but more like 
dissolving view, and I gaze upon a natural arbour by the seacoast, and again I see 
myself with the same magnificent woman. The scent of wild flowers is in the air, the 
music has modulated into wistful, passionate chords—so low that I can hear the soft 
plash of the waves as they caress the beach; her arms are around me; I am over- 
powered by a sensuous languor; my fingers entwine in her beautiful hair; I feel her 
sweetly-whispered “ yes.”””. Ah!! 

As I write now, and think that all this is really a part of my past and a page of 
my life, I can recall the impressions this vivid scene made upon me—the wild triumph 
that raised me to the pinnacle of joy—to be dispelled, alas! by a sudden crash of 
discord from the orchestra. 

The scene vanished, and a busy street in the West End of London was in its 
place. 

I am there again, alone this time, and I know I am there for a purpose: I am 
watching and waiting. I crouch up in a doorway opposite a grand hotel. Creepy 
minor strains from the band seem to tear at my very heart-strings. Could I have 
misjudged her? Have I been misinformed? Patience! a hansom drives up to the 
hotel, and I strain my eyes to see what I don’t want to see. Once more the divine 
creature who had prattled of “ constancy ’’ to me comes upon the scene; she is 
handed out of the cab—by whom? Great God! my dearest friend! and she—curse 
her !—is supposed to be with her sister in -. 

But no pen can depict the fury of an outraged love, and mine lags wearily. 
Though my honour is amply avenged, the wound is still here, but it is a dull ache now, 
it does not smart as it did. 

Little did J think that night in the theatre such a dream was a premonition of my 
fate! It is no “dream” to menow! 

I felt stupefied for a moment and closed my eyes, for I dreaded what I instinctively 
knew must follow, yet something impelled me to look again, and mechanically | 
watched what I had anticipated. 

I beheld my room, my much-loved study ; I am unlocking a drawer in my writing 
table ; from it I take a bulldog revolver I keep there in case of burglars. The burglar 
has come! I chuckle softly to myself at the joke, and I gloat over the fact that 
having hidden my suspicions so carefully, he has walked like a lamb into the 
elaborate trap I have laid for him, and probably by this time she is telling him what 
a blind fool lam. They are in the house now, and how artfully I have contrived that 
we shall be alone. Ha ha! I take off my boots ; revolver in hand I creep to the door 
in my stockinged feet. 

The scene changes again. There is my drawing-room, and I suddenly present 
myself, locking the door behind me; they spring apart like startled doves—but 
scarcely so guiltless. 

“You love each other well? ” I ask. 

They stammer out something incoherently, and she cowers to the farthest corner 
of the room. His eyes flash and he makes a move towards me. I cover him. 

I mockingly address jiws 

“He has doubtless often told you he would die for you, madam. He shall 
do so!” 

The man is ghastly pale, but his teeth set and he makes a spring like a panther at 
me. I fire, and he writhes in agony at my feet on the carpet. °A scream—and she 
kneels beside him, trying to staunch his life’s blood. God! one half word of remorse 
for her treachery and I had spared her even then, but 

She called him endearing names, and hissed out “‘ Murderer!” at me with all the 
intensity of hate. 

It was her last word on earth. 


Every incident in the episodes I saw played that night have been fulfilled to the 
letter, in every detail save the last, and that is near at hand. 

In the room below lies the body of George Harwood, and across it what remains of 
the heartless creature I once called “ wife.” 
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Here am I, penning the psychological portion of the affair to make a nine days’ 
wonder for a curious public. Here is the revolver with three chambers still loaded 
to expedite my own exit. 






I take a cigar from a box on the table and light it (one more detail of my hideous 
vision realised). I grimly speculate on the amount of execration I shall receive from 
pit and gallery—as all “ villains ” should do. 

Hark! here comes that weird strain again! 

Swell out! ye spectral orchestra ; the play is nearly over! The grisly “ prompter ” 
is at my elbow ready to “ ring down ” on the last act of my “ Phantom Drama.” 
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On the Verge. 


BY W. L. ABINGDON, 











HE yellow glare that nightly hangs over Fleet Street and the Strand had disap- 
he peared, and the sleeping city lay in decorous darkness with only a grey glow 
o|¢ rising behind St. Paul’s and lighting up 
that portion of the sky as with a faint 
glimmer of hope. He was lying along a 
seat on the Thames Embankment, watch 
ing the light disappear. Waiting for the 
dawn? Not he! He hated the day and 
the sun that reigned over it, showing him 
his worn, dilapidated clothes, his broken 
boots, his shabby old hat that contrasted 
so painfully with those of the successful 
citizens who elbowed him, the lazy lounger, 
with little ceremony into the gutter. But, 
worst of all, the day would show him his 
own face, so lined and care-scarred, on his 
journey down the path from disappoint 
ment to despair. 

“Six years !’’ he thought, “six years 
ago since I said good-bye to the world 
that had forsaken me—to the woman who 
had deceived me: the world was the woman, 
and the woman was the world! God 
knows why I’ve come back! A failure! 
Wanderer! A pariah, who cannot earn 
even a morsel of food and the wherewithal 

Photo by Buus & Waveny. to clothe his body decently. There’s no 

room for him anywhere. Why do I come 
back to the Strand? Everybody seems to care not a straw now.”’ 

Sadly and slowly he strolled westward. 

“ Yonder’s the house,” he said to himself. He could see the palms, the flowers, hear 
the music come floating through the open windows ; and the beauty and suitableness of 
the glimpse of the life he had left six years behind him, when he felt that to be a 
London star was the height of all things, struck him like a blow. Some woman was 
singing; singing there, full and clear. He crossed the road and listened. It was but 
an ordinary music-shop ballad, but the words, sung roundly into the night, seemed 
to fit his case with a diabolical coincidence: “ My life is as dark as the shadows 
that curtain eternity.” “The shadows that curtain eternity,” he muttered —“ eter- 
nity!” The constable on duty near the house door eyed him narrowly. ‘ You had 
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better go home, young fellow,” he said, “ go home, do you hear?” It was more 

warning than a command, but he was finally crushed. The sense of wrong boile 

within him; the knowledge of his helplessness utterly paralysed him; and with: 
two or three dry, choking sobs, he retraced his steps along the street, steadying 
himself now and again with one hand on the stone balustrade. ‘“ The shadows that 
curtain eternity! ’’ he groaned. “*‘ Why not pass through the shadows ? Why not dra 

the curtain aside? Drowning! Someone—who was it? I forget —someone calle: 
it the ‘Beautiful Death.’ I’ve been near drowning, and I know better; it’s awful, 
horrible—a fearsome struggle in the dark waters, with the grim phantom Death for 
pilot. But I’m weak now—my very sight is failing—the struggle would be short. No, 
coward ! coward ! come away from it—come away !” 

Once more he left the river, now glinting in the dawn, for it was almost day ; 
his sight was failing, and he did not notice. “What a beautiful voice! What a 
beautiful voice !’’ he muttered again and again. ‘“ I was a fool to leave those railings ; 
they were a help, and it’s so dark still.” Yet it was growing lighter every second. 
“Dark ! so much the better! I wish the dark would last to the end now; folks would 
not stare and sneer as they passed then.” 

The gay company at the corner house were leaving, and there was some calling 
and whistling, and cabs scurrying, broughams rolling swiftly to and fro. He stood fora 
moment as a Child would, and endeavoured to grope his way to the pavement. Angry 
voices sounded in his ears, indistinct, blurred, meaningless. One step further—what’s 
that? ‘Two flaming eyes! A shout! Ah—- ! 


* * * * * * oe 3 * 

“The chap was ill, I think, my lady; I noticed him and warned him to--——Oh 
no, no fault of the coachman’s ; still, I must just ask him for his name and address. 
Portman Square? Thank you. I’ve sent for the ambulance. Don’t you worry, my 
lady; why, the horse hardly touched him. See him yourself? Certainly, if you 
wish, madam ; he’s lying on that bench.” 

The constable half resented the young lady’s persistence ; but she was a very pretty 
woman, and evidently well-to-do, so he opened the brougham door gallantly enough, 
and, casting the light of his lantern before her, guided her through the knot of 
loiterers to the bench where a sympathetic little waif who had been watching him for 
some time was already seated beside him. 

A white, set face, refined and handsome even in its squalid setting. A footman 
was in busy attendance, respectfully explaining that “It was the man’s own fault; 
he reeled blindly across the road, and was struck by the shaft.’’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” said the little street girl, her eyes ablaze with anger. “I know yer 
sort. Ye druv over ’im as if ’e was dirt! You're all alike to the poor!” 

She, the tall, graceful woman, heeded nothing, saw nothing but the man who lay 
so still and pale, with closed eyes and pallid lips and clenched hands. The dark waters 
flowed below, the purpling clouds and the drab tones of the chill morning formed but 
a dismal picture. 

At length he raised himself. The gay, silken garments of the lady first attracted 
him, then her face; it had grown as pale as his, A pause, during which he rose 
and she moved towards him ; then their voices rang out sharply together : 

“ Kitty!” 

“Jack!” 

He had fallen back upon the iron bench, his head striking the stone with a 
dull thud. 

Down on her knees on the pavement she has taken him in her white arms, and 
calling him by his name softly ; with active fingers, to an accompaniment of little 
fluttering cries, she has drawn the threadbare coat close around him, while the first 
ray of the rising sun rests upon her head, changing the dark bands to gold. 

*“ You know this man, lady ?’’ said the constable, wisely. 

“Know him! Ahyes! Ah yes!” 

“ Stand aside! Give the poor fellow some air!” he said to the ever-increasing 
company. 

“Thanks! He is conscious, I think. Will you keep the people away while ! 
speak to him?” she said appealingly. 

The crowd reluctantly broke up, some going one way and some another; but only 
to halt at a short distance. 

™ Kitty, is it you ees 

Yes, Jack, yes!” 
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“IT was so young, I had no courage to disobey my mother, and—and—you made it 
more difficult, you were so passionate, you would not understand, and then—then— 
you were an actor,” she said. 

“ Yes, I was a fool.” 

He was sitting up and looking more like a man, a faint tinge of colour in his 
cheeks and some light in his eyes. 

“T waited till that day, had faith in you until I heard the bells jangling; and 
then * and he broke off savagely. 

“Then? Tell me, Jack, tell me.’’ She spoke soothingly, as one would to a child. 

“Why should I tell you? Wandering through the world, trying to forget! And 
this is the end. Oh Kitty! was it because you were rich and I was—of the banned 
because I was an actor?” 

“ Perhaps not, perhaps yes,” she murmured, almost to herself. 

“ Was it your carriage? Pity it didn’t finish me!” 

“Hush!” 

“ Kitty, I heard you singing. I know it was your voice, at the big corner house,”’ 
he went on; “something about eternity and the curtain that shadows it. My God! 
I was very near to solving the mystery. Iam glad I didn’t, since I’ve met you again. 
It was always sweet to meet you, Kitty!” 

“Jack, don’t. It’s killing me!” 

* How?” 

* To see you, to hear you, to know it is my fault.” 

But the man would not hear her blame herself. ‘“ You must go now,” he said; “I 
am well. Come, jump into your carriage. These people are watching you, you must 
not stay here. Think if you were seen !’’—this with a poor attempt at gaiety. 

“T wish all the world were watching me,” she spoke out bravely, and then con- 
tinued: “It is six years since I married, and I have had troubles too. I am almost 
alone.”’ 

“ Alone!”’ he exclaimed. 

“ You have not heard?” 

‘How couldI? I gave up my old friends when you—jilted me. I could not act. 
I left the stage, but I will return.” © 

“T must take all the blame now,” she said softly. ‘There is no one else, except 
my brother. You remember him? He was your junior.”’ 

“ Joss?”’ he cried, “ old Joss, my friend ? ”’ 

*“ Yes, Jocelyn.” 

“ And the man——he who robbed me—who-— - -~”’ 

“Hush, Jack! Hush! He is = 

“Dead ?”’ 

‘“* Yes.”’ 

The flush had faded, the eyes were dim, and it was a fainting man that the police- 
constable half carried into the’cosy brougham. The lady entered also, the door was 
shut, and there flashed before the wondering eyes of the motley group of watchers the 
vision of the beautiful woman, with love and tears in her eyes, soothing and 
encouraging the broken man. 

The sun shone full and glorious over the city’s distant dome, and a lark in a cage 
hard by pierced the air with his welcome. 
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A @hjzard's Harrow Escape, 


BY HERCAT. 


: EARS ago, during my first Oriental trip, I toured India thoroughly, bei: 

On: very desirous of studying Eastern magic, as compared with that of our la 
ot My scheme was to perform in all th 
towns and villages I passed through, aid 
ascertain by the medium of my Hindoo 
servant, Bali Heesh, the impression | 

created. I may here add that the natiy 
were greatly amazed, and = generally 
regarded their own fakirs in the light of 
the occidental meaning of the word. In 
addition to my own inventions, I was in 
the habit of exhibiting several well-known 
Hindoo illusions, such as the basket trick 
rope trick, growing palm trick, and then 
revealing to the crowd the means em. 
ployed ; which I own was very disloyal 
towards my Eastern brethren in deception, 
With the exception of a few common 
/ street performers, I had seen none of 
/ India’s boasted miracle-workers, and was 
/ very anxious to meet one; so, judge of 
' my satisfaction when Bali informed me 
one morning that a fakir of high reput 





\ had been following in my trail for several 
y weeks, and would arrive in the village 
AT next day. I resolved to wait for him and 
see his show; and retired to my bed that 
Photo by WANA, evening in high expectation. 


Karly next morning Bali announced 
visitors, and I scrambled from my couch just in time to perceive a venerable-looking 
old gentleman, followed by his slave, approach my verandah. Feeling sure it was 
none other than Duleep Boh—for such was the name of the fakir—I thrust on a 
few clothes and hurried forth. At my appearance the old gentleman fell prone at my 
feet in what I judged to be a fit, his attendant followed suit, and then I realised that 
it was only a profound salaam. 

“Hail, Son of the Sun!” came in trembling accents from the earth. “O 
mighty parent of the gods, who hast deigned to descend to earth and display thy 
divine mysteries among us, hail, all hai! !” 

Instantly reminded of Rider Haggard’s stories—for Kipling had not yet been 
heard from—I assumed a dignified posture, as one of that author’s characters would 
have done in the circumstances, and listened in silence. 

Then Boh proceeded. He declared that his only yearning in life was that | 
should place my celestial foot upon his unworthy neck and trample him into the 
dust. He also led me to infer that the Great Bear was prostrated with rabies, the 
Dipper had drowned itself in the Milky Way, and that several minor constellations had 
turned pea-green—all of which, he explained, was due to jealousy of that Divine 
Emperor of all Celestial qualities, and mighty, mysterious powers of Magic ME. He 
added that he had longed from afar to clasp my garment’s hem, even as the child 
extends its arms and strives helplessly to grasp the Mother of Light—-the Moon. 
This, of course, was very gratifying. 

“And yet, O father,” he continued, raising his head a little, ‘and yet, there is 
one piece of foolish lore thy humble servant possesses, unknown, I am told, even in 
thy superlative country. And this would I impart to thee, O Most High—I, who am 
unworthy to practise it. I speak of the miracle of the live-dead man—he who, 
having performed certain rites, is buried in the womb of earth for many moons-—yea, 
until grain, planted o’er his head, hath sprouted and given forth fruit, so that his 
tribe may eat thereof; who, when these things are accomplished, is dug from the 
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deep, and awakes sound and strong, as from a pleasant slumber. Thou hast heard, 
O my father? Itisevenso. Deign this very evening to behold my unworthy per 
formance of it.” 

Now this trick, above all, I was anxious to witness; but I curbed my interest and 
inswered coldly ; 

“It is well, O Boh. Let it be to-morrow; and, if I return this way months hence, 
[ may perchance pause awhile to see thee exhumed from thy self-sought grave. 
Depart now, for I have not yet broken my fast ; but return to-morrow, and I will go 
forth with thee.”’ So saying, I turned; and he wriggled off on his stomach in the 
opposite direction, followed by the slave. 

The following evening he reappeared, and we set out together. He humbly sug 
vested that Bali should be left behind, saying that these mysteries were not for the 
common people; whereat I acquiesced, much against the will of the latter, who had 
taken quite a prejudice to the old gentleman, and did not trust him. On our way I had 
. good opportunity to observe him, and was forced to admit that he certainly had rathei 
a sly, wicked countenance. We walked from the village for upwards of a mile, and 
presently emerged upon a plain, quite deserted save for the slave, whom we found busily 
engaged in shovelling dirt from a newly-made grave, which I should judge was about 
six feet deep. ; 

After favouring my right foot with a chaste salute, and begging me to deign to follow 
the servant's instructions, Boh fell on the ground, swallowed hard several times, 
made a few faces, wriggled convulsively, and finally relapsed into being as nearly a 
dead man as I have ever beheld. I examined him and found his pulse steady, and 
temperature normal; but to all appearances he was quite unconscious, for I lifted 
his eyelids, pinched his ear, and even thrust a pin through his forearm without any 
results. 

“Will it please the master to stand near the grave, and look down?” asked the 
servant. I did, and found it to be, as I said before, about six feet deep, and with no 
underground passage by which Boh might escape. 

“Be pleased to test this, wherewith we will bind his hands,” said the slave, 
thrusting a sort of hempen bandage around my wrists, and drawing it tight. I did so, 
und found it impossible to get my hands free. 

“And be pleased to test the weight of these, wherewith we will fetter his feet,” he 
continued, swiftly attaching a large iron ball to each of my ankles. Again I tried, and 
found it impossible to lift either foot. 

“It is well, O slave,’ I said. “ Remove these weights and this bandage, for it frets 
my hands.” 

I had searcely uttered the words when I received a violent push from behind, and 
fell heavily into the grave. Luckily I landed feet first, but I was badly wrenched, and 
found afterwards that I had broken my right ankle. I instantly struggled into an 
upright position, only to find that the slave was shovelling earth rapidly in on me, 
while Boh had shaken off his trance and was dancing gleefully about the edge of the 
grave—my grave !—delighting his soul with some wild, weird East Indian refrain. 

I strove to move my feet, but failed; I strove to free my hands, but failed; lastly, 
I strove to reach the revolver in my hip pocket; and, failing in that, resorted to the 
power of the human yell. Meantime the slave was plying his shovel like a madman, 
and I was already up to my knees in earth. 

*“ He, he, he!’’ laughed Boh, grinning like a devil and skipping about the grave in 
utter light-heartedness. ‘* What lungs he has, the white man! What a sweet voice! 
Call again, Desire of my Eyes ; call until you tire; but the village is a full mile off, 
and not a soul will hear thy music.”’ 

“© thou mighty magician!” he went on playfully, “ show me thine art. Free thy- 
self from thy bonds. No? Ah, be not so obdurate! Suffer thy humble servant to 
witness one of thy far-vaunted miracles, for truly I have travelled far to behold them. 
Yea, for the last two moons I have followed thee from village to village.” (Here his 
tone changed.) “ And what did I find, O detested issue of a she-goat? That thou 
had’st been before me. And when I did perform my magics in each place, how was | 
received? With contumely, with shouts and curses, and with a rain of sticks and 
stones and rotten fruit which stinks most abominably. And why, O left ear of a pig ? 
Why? Because thou, forsooth, had’st been before me, not only swallowing up the 
revenues that have heretofore been mine, but revealing unto the eye of the multitude 
the how, the secret of all my dearest, choicest magies. Therefore it was they 
received me, not as before, with admiration and moneys, but with jeers and curses 
and the rotten fruit which stinks so abominably. But cease calling, mighty mage ” 
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(and here his tone changed again), “and trouble not thyself, for doubtless, with + 
potent spells, a few months’ sleep in the earth will do thee no harm. Nay, doubt! 
thou wilt master the live-dead man trick, and arise to reveal unto the eye of ti, 


of it. Haste, slave, and if he will not lie down, },); 


him o’er the head with thy shovel.” 

The slave approached to do as he was bid, and the next moment I would ha 
been laid unconscious; but suddenly a hand seized him from behind, and he y 
pulled back and sat upon by Bali Heesh, who had followed, fearing treason, whit 
half-a-dozen of the villagers seized Boh and almost strangled him before I could get to 


e 


At the next assizes Boh was tried, convicted, and sentenced to prison for three 
months, while I packed up my traps and left that land of Oriental mysteries on the 
next steamer, having come to the conclusion that England and America were good 


The only memento of the experience I possessed was a slight limp for a few years; 
and the only moral I can tack on is, ** Never give away the tricks of the trade.” 


here 


—02Roo— 


BY W. 





COMPANY. 


Che Practical Ioker. 


DENNY. 


ERHAPS the most successful, and at the same time the most risky, joke I ever 
p played was in the summer of 1881. I was then engaged at the St. James’s 


Theatre during the Hare and Kendal 
régime. I did not happen to be in the bill, 
so had a considerable amount of leisure, 
which I usually filled in by pottering about 
the river at Richmond in a boat owned by 
myself and Wallis Mackay, who was at that 
time the Captious Critic of the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. It happened 
that “Teddy” Royce and Miss Nelly 
Farren were playing a week’s starring 
engagement at the old Richmond Theatre 
Royal on the Green, where Edmund Kean 
last appeared and died. It was then under 
the management of Mr. John Russell, an 
old provincial actor very well known in 
those days. I rather think I ought to say 
it was under the management of the 
Kiussell family, for Mrs. Russell looked after 
the financial part of the venture, taking 
the money at the doors, if any happened by 
accident to stroll that way—for the times 
were not too prosperous —while the son and 
daughter took part in the performance. 
Royce and Miss Farren were playing 
Young Rip Van Winkle, and Wallis 
Mackay, in his capacity of critic, handled 
the “company” very severely in the 


Sporting and Dramatic. He had written that, with the exception of Miss Farren and 
Mr. Royce, they were nothing but imbeciles. 


This aroused the ire of Mrs. Russell, since 
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the “ compary’”’ mainly consisted of her husband and her son and daughter. She 
vowed dire vengeance upon the dastardly ruftian who had thus maligned the family. 

On the last day of the engagement Wallis Mackay and I met John Musgrave, 
brother of poor Frank Musgrave, the composer and musical director, who informed 
me that there was going to be a jollification the same evening at the theatre after the 
performance, and would I join them? I thanked him, and said I would be very 
pleased: indeed to accept the invitation provided Wallis Mackay was asked also. 
He laughed, and said if I desired to see blood spilled I might bring him. I replied 
there would be no necessity for any such tragic result if he would only follow my in- 
structions. I suggested that he should tell them I was coming, and that I would bring 
young Harry Peek, son of Sir Henry Peek, the member for the division. I was well 
aware that Mrs. Russell did not know Wallis Mackay by sight, and as Sir Henry did 
not possess a grown-up son, it did not matter if Wallis Mackay personated an individual 
who had at that moment no material existence. Musgrave entered into the joke, 
and after the performance I presented myself at the stage entrance, and was duly ushered 
into the green-room, which was en féte for the occasion, followed by Wallis Mackay, who, 
as he entered, asked Musgrave, in a very audible voice, to kindly tell the coachman (purely 
imaginary, of course) that he need not wait, as he should not require the brougham any 
more, for he would walk home. This evidently created quite an impression, and 
Wallis Mackay’s appearance was a most unqualified success, I myself being 
thoronghly eclipsed. Mrs. Russell rose from her seat and made a most profound 
curtsey to Mr. * Peek,’ and begged leave to introduce her son and daughter to him, a 
request Mackay, with a most gracious condescension, allowed, bowing in an extremely 
courteous yet dignified style in acknowledging the bow and curtsey of the son and 
daughter. Mr. Russell was then presented, and eventually Mackay was led in state 
to a vacant seat which had been specially reserved on Mrs. Russell’s right, whose face 
beamed with delight and satisfaction, if not something a little stronger. 

Teddy Royce and Nelly Farren, who were evidently not in the secret, stared in 
amazement for a moment; but, quickly grasping the situation, desired an introduc- 
tion, which was accorded, and everything went merrily. Champagne was passed 
round, songs and recitations were given, but Mrs. Russell paid very little heed to 
these; her whole attention was centred in “ Harry Peek,” and she monopolised 
him the whole evening. The only item rendered during the time that remains 
in my memory was a song entitled “ Dives and Lazarus,” given by the old property 
man, who divided the duties of stage-carpenter and “ props,” and, I believe, in his 
spare time cooked and washed for the family. owes 

At length the festivities ended, and we prepared to take our departure, when, to 
Wallis Mackay’s dismay and alarm, Miss Russell produced her autograph book. He 
was on the horns of a dilemma. ‘“ What am I to do?” he asked of me; “I cannot 
possibly sign another man’s name; I may be prosecuted for forgery!” ‘“ Never mind,” 
I replied, “ write your own name and trust to providence that they may not notice 
it.” The book was handed to him last, in which he inscribed “ Wallis Mackay,” 
adding the quotation, “I am nothing if not critical.’’ To our intense relief the book 
was closed without anyone looking at the signature. With many thanks fora pleasant 
evening, and an expression from Mrs. Russell of the honour Mr. “ Peek ”’ had conferred 
that night upon the family, amidst deferential bows and curtseys Mackay took his 
departure, followed by me. It is needless almost to add that neither he nor I ever 
ventured near the theatre any more, and, strange to say, neither of us ever met any 
member of the family from that day to this. 
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py Friend the Prince. 
BY GRACE PALOTTA. 


= HERE is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” That is not 

4 the sort of thing that comes in the Gaiety plays, but an example of its truth 
is to be found in the following anecdote, 
which has the merit of being strictly true, 
a merit not usually possessed by anec- 
dotes about actresses. 

The dramatis persone, as the pro 
vrammes would have it, were Colonel X., 
Mrs. X.,and I—I should like to say ME, 
with a very big M and a very big E, but | 
must try to be grammatical at all costs 
(There is one advantage in writing thes« 
things oneself, as one can always secur 
the best part and the big type.) 

The scene, again, as the programme 
would say, was the reading-room of a 
hotel in Neweastle-on-Tyne. The time 
The autumn of 1897. 

I was on tour with Mr. Georg 
Kdwardes’s Compary, playing the leading 
comedy part in My Friend the Prince, on 
the occasion in question. While I was 
sitting reading, there entered to me, as 
the old play-books say, a lady—NMrs. X. 

yo She introduced herself effusively. She 
a was an Australian, and had seen me 
— act several times “down under,” and 
really couldn’t resist the temptation 
which this opportunity offered of making 





Photo by LAP AYETTE, 


my acquaintance. 

* Yes, you know, my dear Miss Palotta, I really feel as if I know you quite well, | 
have seen you play and heard you sing so often ; and it is such a pleasure when one 
is away from home to meet what one may call a familiar face. Not that I am alone, 
you know, for I am here with my husband and my little child. It really is strange 
to meet you here, though. How do you come to be in Newcastle-on-Tyne ?’ 

“Tam here with My Friend the Prince,” I said simply. 

There was a pause, a dramatic pause. The pause lengthened itself until it 
became a living silence. It lengthened itself still more, until it became a dead 
silence. 

Then Mrs. X. rose. Her head went up and her mouth went down, and, with 
out a word, she swept across the room. her silken skirts literally crackling with 
virtue. 

I watched her swoop across to Colonel X., who had entered a moment before, and 
draw him into a corner. It was dramatic, it was also surprising. Wonderingly I felt 
that my cue was to depart, so I rose and went. In a little while I returned bearing 
with me some work— which the heroine of every story invariably has with her at 
some time or other. 

Mrs. X. was still there, and Colonel X. was apparently indulging in a fit on “his 
own,” in a corner behind a newspaper. The shutting of the door brought the fit toa 
close. He jumped up and came over to me. 

* Miss Palotta,” he said. Then he stopped and began again. ‘ Miss Palotta 

I waited in expectation, and wondered to myself whether I had by chance 
mistaken the lunatic asylum of Neweastle-on-Tyne for its best hotel. 

‘‘T say, Miss Palotta, my wife, Mrs. X.—ha ! ha! ha!—that is to say, the lady who 
was just talking to you—ha ! ha! ha!— really, it’s the funniest thing I ever heard 
ha! ha! ha!” 


’ 


“Ha! ha! ha!” said I, “simply enormous, isn’t it ?” 
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Colonel X. stopped laughing, and said: * I owe you an apology, Miss Palotta, but 
the fact of the matter is this ; my wife, who is totally ignorant of theatrical matters, 
had never heard that there was such a play as My Friend the Prince. When you told 
her you were here under such circumstances, you know, slie not only misunderstood 
what you meant, but was quite upset at the idea. ‘I really never thought Miss Palotta 
was that kind of girl,’ she said to me.” 

Again there was another pause, a long pause, a dramatic pause. The pause 
lengthened itself until it became a living silence. It lengthened itself still more, 
and it became a dead silence. Then I rose and swept across the room—that is to say, 
I ought to have done so; but in the middle the fit overtook me in its turn, and we all 
three collapsed and roared together. 

“My Friend the Prince!” 

What Mrs. X. thought, what Colonel X. thought, what I thought, and what we all 
thought of this most truthful anecdote can be summed up in that famous question, 


“ What do you think ? ” 
eS od 
ie 2: 


The “dain” of Opbelia. 


BY HELEN FERRERS. 


Wy HEY say, “ Happy is the nation that has no history,” so 1 suppose I must think 
T my lines have fallen in pleasant places when I have to confess that I have no 
©)" alarming accidents and no thrilling adven- 
tures to relate. Even in America we 
experienced no awful fires, no dreadful 
nights buried in snow-drifts. Indeed, the 
very mildest of winters (for America!) 
greeted our sojourn there. As all was 
placid across the water, I turn my thoughts 
homeward to try and remember some 
exciting incident. But, alas! the only 
adventure still fresh iu my memory (though: 
it happened some time ago) was a mirthful 
catastrophe that moved even the gravest of 
Scotch audiences, assembled to criticise a 
Shakespearian production, to wild mirth. 
The town was one of the lesser commercial 
centres in Scotland, the play Hamlet, and 
I was enacting the part of the Queen. 
Well, the root of all the evil was that the 
truck containing all our properties was 
lost. We had been a cross journey, and, 
the railway company becoming very 
peevish, we lost connection after connec- 
tion, with the result that, in having our 
carriages attached to the very last train 
that would land us in time to appear that 
Photo by Tuk SrEerEoscorte Co, evening, they did not wait to attach the 

last waggon, and away we steamed without 





our “ properties *’! 
It was not a theatre that revelled in a large assortment of Early Danish fixtures, 
und one goblet during the evening played many parts. All went fairly well, however, 
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until the moment arrived when Ophelia had to be buried. The stage manager wore 
worried look. ‘ What shall we bury Ophelia in?” he demanded of the local head 
A pall had been borrowed from the undertaker close by (we had given up trying to bi 
Danish and were frankly Early Victorian—-at least, that looked to me the date of most 
of the properties), but no one would sanction the introduction of a real coffin. Thi 
scene of the burial drew near, when a bright thought seized upon the local manage: 
and, accompanied by two monks and the pall, he dived into the background. Hi 
returned with what certainly looked extremely well under the black velvet.“ Dinna 
fash !”’ he said, “ it’s just a grand coffin.’ The procession was hastily formed, and on 
we went with many injunctions from the local stage manager to his two monks to 
“keep the coffin straight.” The first mishap occurred when the moment came for th 
coflin to be lowered into the grave; then to our horror we discovered the opening was no 
large enough to admit the coflin. They carefully tried it first this way and then that, 
but 20, it would not fit. “ Tip it in end up,” whispered His Majesty the King behind 
his cloak of grief. The monks looked at him for a moment, and then, putting th: 
coflin down by the side of the grave, one replied, * Na, sir, the consequences would be 
just awful,” and with that remark retired to the background. As the business of th« 
play could not proceed, things on the stage began to look serious, but the audience did 
not seem to take the same sad view. Some restless spirit in the pit advised us to 
* hurry a bit and bury the lassie!’’ upon which our first and second grave-diggers, like 
brave men, came to the rescue, and, lifting up coffin and pall together, proceeded to 
lower one end into the grave, but the moment it left its horizontal position a strange 
noise like the rattle of bones proceeded from the coffin under the pall. The company 
looked alarmed, the audience became quiet, the grave-diggers paused. What could it 
be? Then the King, with true dignity and royal courage, whispered, “ Try the other 
end and lower it quickly.” They did, and a rattle arose from the supposed corpse. 
This was too much for the nerves, and the coffin was hastily dropped half in and half 
out of the grave (aslant), while the noise grew worse and worse. Some of the 
audience had risen to their feet, when the local head carpenter, who had been watching 
things anxiously from the side, marched gravely on to the stage. For the moment 
nobody seemed to think the presence of a modern man in shirt sleeves amid a crowd of 
Early Danish nobles strange. He strode up to the coftin, which still groaned and 
uttered alarming sounds, and, throwing off the cover, he disclosed a long black box. 
“ What is it?” we gasped. “ Ye puir fools!” he said, in a loud voice and with a 
withering glance ; “and what did ye expect a-tampering with me ain rain-box?” ’ 
With these words he seized the rain-box and retired in a perfect hailstorm. This was 
too much for the audience and ourselves; we fairly roared in concert, and, lowering 
the curtain, we left the burying of Ophelia to the imagination. 

* For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explained that a “rain-box,” by which 
falling rain is represented on the stage, consists of a long wooden case filled with pebbles 
and shells, which being tilted at intervals creates the necessary sound. 

HELEN FERRERS. 
= a - 


Wet Deservep.—Actors have often had to suffer from the bad taste of friends and 
patrons, who offer some trifling civilities and expect a gratuitous exhibition in return, Such 
designs have often been pleasantly frustrated, Thus, Shuter being asked for the special 
object of entertaining the company, remained purposely as dull and silent as possible, until 
one of the party, losing all patience, exclaimed, “Come, Mr. Shuter, when do you intend to 
begin to be comical?” “Gad!” said the actor, rising, “ 1 forgot my fool’s dress, but I'll go 
and fetch it if you will be my substitute until I come back.” This was thought very droll, 
but Shuter did not return. 

Tue Docror Hoaxep,—Garrick delighted in elaborate practical jokes, which he would 
plan and earry out with the laborious elaboration of the elder Matthews. The eccentric Dr. 
Monsey was often his butt. One evening, when the Doctor called, he found Garrick ill in 
bed, though announced for the part of King Lear. The actor, in feeble and whining tones, 
explained that he was too ill toact, but that there was a player at the theatre called Marr, so 
absurdly like him and such a mimic, that he had ventured to entrust him with the part, 
and was certain the audience would not perceive the difference. The other seriously remon- 
strated with him on the danger of attempting such a trick, the disrepute and the certain 
ruin that would follow if he were found out. Garrick persisted, and begged the Doctor to 
attend and report the result. On his departure Garrick leaped up, rushed to the theatre, 
and acted the part. The Doctor, bewildered, and half doubting, hurried back at the close of 
the play, only to find the actor in his bed again, though he had not had time to get rid of his 
Lear's dress. 
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“Humanity” under Difficulties. 


BY JOHN LAWSON, 


Sy SHALL never forget an awful dilemma I was placed in late in December 1896. 
“A° =I was working three halls at the time, two of them belonging to a syndicate. Three 





ap halls is a big order for “* Humanity,’ as 
a the strain of one is sufticient. That 


Napoleon of music halls, Mr. G. A, 
Payne, once said, I believe, that I was 
uttempting to commit suicide—but to the 
story. My first hall was the Queen’s, 
Poplar, 9 o'clock. I had ordered my 
brougham to be at Maida Vale, where I 
was residing, for 7 o’clock. The brougham 
did not arrive till 7.30. Away we went. 
The first stop was caused by the wheel 
coming off. Into a hansom was my 
only chance. I reached the Queen’s at 
9.5. The gentleman who was playing 
the false friend, Mr. Vincent, owing to 
prior arrangement, was obliged to leave 
for Christmas. The gentleman playing 
his part had mistaken the Queen’s, 
Poplar, for the Queen’s Hall West, 
wiring the following: “People here 
know nothing of ‘Humanity’ perfor 
mance to-night. Will be at the South 
London.” Stupid man! What was to 
be done? Unfortunately we had no 
Photo by Haxa. understudy, but a gentleman member of 
the company kindly consented to do the 
best he could, under the circumstances, with the part, but refusing, owing to a very 
severe attack of rheumatism, to take part in the famous (at least, this is what the 
bills always say) fight on the staircase. I protested that everything would be all right, 
but his wife, being a very nervous woman, declared that if he attempted the struggle 
she would go home to her mother. (I’ve met him since ; he has been sorry he did not 
do the fight.) “‘ Bing!’ went my music. “ All right,” I said, “ when the fight begins 
you must run off, and I must--well, I don’t know what I must do.” 
" Tshall never forget the house that night; it was crowded to excess, and all were 
expectant for the great staircase struggle. As I rattled off my lines I was thinking 
“how was I going to do the fight by myself?” At last something met my eye as I was 
singing “ Only a Jew,” and as I sang the ditty the following injunctions might have 
been heard, between the lines, to one of my people: ** Only a Jew!” (‘‘Are you there ?” 
“Yes, sir.’) “The insult I'll remember.’’ (‘*When he throws the lamp et 
“Only a Jew!” (‘Put lights very low.”) ‘“ Why not Christian too?” (‘Get me pot 
of red paint.) ‘The same world lies before us ;” (‘Get me dress coat ready.’’) 
“The same sun shining o’er us.” (Gentleman who was playing part of Cuthbert: 
“T really can’t do the fight, Mr. Lawson!”) ‘Why should they insult a man?” 
(“It’s all right.”) “Only a Jew!” Return of Cuthbert, and the dialogue between 
him and Adéle, and her flight to bring my father, was got through very rapidly, 
during which I was being reminded by the understudy of his rheumatism and his wife 
going to her mother, &e. 

It was approaching the awful moment, and the audience were more enthusiastic 
than ever, for I had worked myself up-to a very high pitch of excitement. “ Keep 
me here if you can!” shrieked the understudy, And he meant it, for he threw the 
lamp and bolted for his life into the brougham, which was outside the stage entrance. 
I threw the chair and followed him, and amidst a shower of globes I returned with 
the supposed Cuthbert covered in gore. I struck him on the head with pots, pushed 
his head through the window, he holding me with a deathlike grip. We both fell on 
the writing-table, on to our feet again, enveloped in a table-cloth. Up the staircase 
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we went, and over the banister rails, falling with a deathlike thud on the sofa, the 
audience cheering, for the two men seemed to be fighting with the ferocity of wild 
beasts. On the final lap, for the finale, I espied a frantic woman being held back by 
my people, calling aloud for her “Joe!” Crash! went the staircase, and Cuthbert 
fell upon his head, his legs to the right and left, his arms bent double, whilst the 
audience were almost clamouring to get on the stage at the realism of the awful 
scene, Curtain! 


A fearful shriek, and then peals of laughter. The supposed Cuthbert was a 
dummy figure belonging to Messrs. Dash and Dash, negro comedians, which I had 
espied at the side, and had hit upon this daring coup to get me out of my difficulty 
and with pot and paint and the table-cloth I had concealed the features. ; 

I do not think the manager of that hall knows till he sees this incident in print 
how the sensation of the century (vide bills) was fought by 

Yours alone, 


JOHN LAWSON. 


ily Experience of “The Hird.” 


BY DAPHNE DE ROHAN. 





eWeo SHORT time ago, when fulfilling an engagement with an entertainment com- 
d pany at a fashionable watering-place, I came across a loquacious specimen of 
7 the British Tar, who had for sale what he 


described as a “ love of a bird,” and * quite 
the tamest, most docile, and sweetest- 
spoken parrot in the world!” Now, as I 
had often wished for a parrot, I purchased 
this one and had him sent round to my 
rooms. I cannot say that the sailor’s 
description was strictly correct, for I very 
soon found my feathered friend using 
language which would have disgraced 
Billingsgate or even Parliament, inter- 
spersed with the most ear-piercing shrieks 
imaginable! In fact, life soon became a 
burden. Next day my landlady threatened 
all sorts of pains and penalties unless the 
bird was immediately removed, as neither 
she nor anyone else could get any rest, 
and when she tried to pacify the brute 
with a lump of sugar he nearly bit her 
finger in two; furthermore, the whole 
neighbourhood was being demoralised by 
its language. AsI could not stand the 
awful noise any more than the landlady 
and her neighbours, I gave instructions 
for that British Tar to be found, and the 
Photo by Vax DER WEYDE, bird to be immediately returned to him. 
He had, however, disappeared! He 
evidently knew something! What was to be done? Happy thought! I remembered 
that the manager of the company, who had been particularly civil to me, had men- 
tioned that his wife and children were passionately devoted to domestic pets. Here 
was my chance of showing him some slight return. I sent him round my parrot with 
a pretty little note to his wife, from whom I received a profuse letter of thanks. 
A few days afterwards it was generally remarked that the manager looked very 
depressed ; he also carried his hand in a sling! On inquiry I was told he had been 
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severely bitten by a parrot, and upon condoling with him he reluctantly told me that 
my gift had hitherto proved rather a trial. For the next few days whenever that 
manager appeared J disappeared. 

Alas ! one evening upon my return home I found a large brown paper package with a 
note awaiting me. It was from the manager's wife, begging me to take the bird back, 
as he had bitten all the children as well as her husband, and had made such horrible 
noises all night that nobody had had any sleep since he arrived in the house. Again 
I was saddled, like Frankenstein, with my monster. I offered him to the musical 
director, but he plaintively told me that he had quite enough music during the day, 
and did not care for it at night. 7 

All of a sudden it struck me that a certain member of the company was celebrating 
his birthday next day, so as I was going up to London on business the same evening 
for a couple of days, I called on his landlady and asked her to fetch the parrot and 
put the cage in a cupboard or wardrobe in this gentleman’s rooin, so that he should 
be pleasantly surprised on waking in the morning. 

On my return from town I was once more horrified to find that abominable bird 
back in my rooms. It appeared that the unconscious recipient of my birthday gift 
was roused at 3 a.m. by most appalling shrieks, emanating as he thought from an 
invisible foe in the chimne -y. He jumped up with a start, fore at the bell, yelled for 
the landlady, and told her the devil was in the house and that he should leave at 
once—in fact, he seemed ne arly mad with fright. After atime the landlady succeeded 
in pacifying him and explaining the cause, and of course early in the morning the 
bird was sent back to me. I need hardly say that now sad memories cause that 
gentleman and myself to look in opposite directions whenever we meet, and nothing 
would induce us to accept an engagement in the same company. But, thank good- 
ness! my troubles were destined shortly to come to an end. 

I heard that some friends of mine were returning to London shortly, and as they 
knew nothing of the parrot episode, I begged them to convey my incubus with a little 
note to a relation living at Richmond, who had a private menagerie of his own. 1 
learnt afterwards that the bird’s evil habits were even less appreciated there, as he 
had to be relegated to the kitchen, where the servants fed him on sausages and hard- 
boiled eggs, after a course of which diet he succumbed, missed by many but mourned 
by none, and peace reigned once more upon earth. 
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Tue Errecr or A Look.—The power of Garrick’s piercing eyes and expre ssion has often 
been dese cribe d. When, as Macbeth, he said to one of the murdere rs, “ There’s blood upon 
thy face,” he did so with such earnestness and reality that the man forgot his proper answer 
(“Tis Banquo’s, then”), and replied, “Is there, by G— ?” 
‘acon that he had broken a blood-vessel. 


He fancied, as he confessed 


UnsurtabLe CHARAcTeRS.—Neatly all the great players have longed to figure in parts 
thai were not suitable to their talents. The “ comic country man” of the provincial theatres 
often envies his brother professional in the part of Hamlet or Macbeth, and sincerely believes 
that he could do it more justice. Mrs. Siddons believed that she had great talents for 
comedy, acted the “ Widow Brady,” and once made a piteous exhibition of herself in Ne llin 
The Devil to Pay. She considered, too, that she could give a comic song called “ Billy 
Taylor” with particular humour; and those who have heard her perform in ‘this line declare 
that the grim and laborious solemnity was infinitely diverting. Her brother fancied that he 
shone in live ly Charles Surface, which must have suggested something almost elephantine. 
King, the beau-ideal of high comedy, insisted on appearing as Richard the Third. The most 
outrageous exhibition of the kind was that of Mrs. Abington, the original, and said to have 
been the finest, Lady Teazle. At her benefit, to attract the town by the novelty of a 
new character, she performed the part of Serub i in The Beaux’ Stratagem. “ At a very 
early hour,” says Angelo, “ the house was quite full. That night I accompanied my mother 
to Mrs. Garrick’s box, when a general disappointment ensued. With all her endeavours to 
give new points to the character, she entirely failed. Her appearance en culottes, so prepos 
terously padded, exceeded nature. Her gestures to look comic: al could not get the least 
hold of the audience, though they had seen her before in men’s clothes, when playi ing Portia, 
in The Merchant of Venice, where her figure, dressed as a lawyer in his gown, gave effect 
to her excellent delivery on mercy, and the audience had been always de lighted. But this 
jeu de bé né. ‘fice, comparatively speaking, was disgusting and absurd as she dressed the 
character. 
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Hew Plays and Hmportant Revivals 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 


FROM DECEMBER 1, 1898, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1899. 


(e 


7. 


ADELPHI. 


Dick Whittington, pantomime, written by Horace Lennard, music by Oscar Barrett, 
December 26. 

The Manin the Iron Mask, drama, in five acts, suggested partly by an episode in Ty 
Vicomte de Bragelonne, by Alexandre Dumas, March 11. 

Hamlet, French version of the tragedy, by MM. Eugine Morand and Marcel Schwob 
(Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s season), June 12. 

With Flying Colours, drama, in five acts, by Seymour Hicks and Fred G. Latham, 
August 19, 

REVIVALS. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, play, by Edmond Rostand (produced for the first time in England at 
the Lyceum Theatre on July 4, 1898; Porte-St.-Martin, Paris, Dec, 28, 1897) (M, 
Coquelin’s season), June 26, 

Malle. De La Seigliére, comedy, by Jules Sandeau (M. Coquelin’s season), July 5. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier, comedy, by Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau (M. Coquelin’s 
Season), July 11. 

AVENUE. 

The Rift Within the Lute, play, in one act, by Charles H. Dickinson and Arthur Griffiths 
(originally produced at the Duke of York's Theatre at a matinée on November 10, 1898), 
January 26, 

The Cuckoo, an adaptation, in three acts, by C. H. Brookfield, of Meilhac’s comedy Décor¢, 
March 2. 

Pot-Pourri, “revue” of 1899, in two paris and eight scenes, written by James T. Tanner, 
lyrics by W. H. Risque, music by Napoleon Lambelet (originally produced at the 
Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, April 3, 1889), June 9. 

An Old Admirer, play, in one act, by Charles H. Brookfield, September 23. 

An Inte rrupted Honeymoon, comedy, in three acts, by F. Kinsey Peile, September 23. 

A Queen's Messenger, play, in one act, by J. Hartley Manners (originally produced at a 
matinée at the Haymarket, June 26, 1899), October 6. 

A Message from Mars, play, in three acts, by Richard Ganthony, November 22. 


BRITANNIA., 
In the Shadow of Night, drama, in four acts, by James Willard, December 5. 
King Klondike, pantomime, by J, Addison, December 26, 
A Midnight Trust, drama, in five acts, by W. R. Waldron and Lionel Ellis, May 1. 
The Kebel’s Wife, drama, in three acts, by Fred Jarman (originally produced at the New 
Theatre, Consett, December 8, 1808), June 5. 
Sons of the Empire, military drama, in four acts, by W. J. Mackay, November 20. 


COMEDY. 

Milord Sir Smith, musical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French of Henry de 
Gorsse and Georges Elwall, by George D. Day, music by Edward Jakobowski (originally 
produced at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, September 8, 1898, as Campano ; or, The 
Wandering Minstrel), December 15. 

Matches, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Glenney and A. E. Bagot, January 17. 

The Tree Dumas Skiteers, “ drama, in six tabloids,” introduced in the second act of Milord 
Sir Smith, January 25, 

1 Lady of Quality, play, in five acts, by Frances Hodgson Burnett and Stephen Townesend 
(originally produced at the New Theatre, Cambridge, February 23, 1899), March 8, 
Great Casar, comic piece, in two acts, by George Grossmith, jun., and Paul Rubens, 

music by Paul and Walter Rubens ; additional lyrics by Harold Ellis, April 29. 

The Weather-Hen, comedy, in four acts, by Berte Thomas and Granville Barker (originally 
produced at Terry's Theatre, June 29, 1899), placed in the evening bill at the Comedy, 
July &. 

The Ghetto, drama, in three acts, adapted from Henry Heijermans, jun.’s, Dutch play of the 
sane name, September 9. 

El Capitan, comic opera, transferred from the Ly ric, October 30. 

The Regenerates, « trifling travesty, by W. H. Post, of Mr, Grundy’s play, The Degenerates, 

October 30. 
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COURT, 

Cupboard Love, farce, in three acts, by H. V. Esmond, December 3. 

A Court Scandal, comedy, in three acts, adapted by Aubrey Boucicault and Osmond 
Shillingford from the comedy of MM. Bayard and Dumanoir, entitled Les Premiéres 
Armes de Richelieu, January 24. 

For Love of Prim, play, in one act, by Eden Philpotts, January 24. 

Wheels within Wheels, comedy, in three acts, by R. C. Carton, May 23. 

A Royal Family, comedy of romance, in three acts, by R. Marshall, October 14. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

La Bohé me, opera, libretto by Guiseppe Giacosa and Luigi Ilica, music by Puecini, the 
story founded on Henri Murger’s “ Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme,” June 24. 

Le Chilet, opera, in one act, by Adolphe Adam (originally produced at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, Christmas Day, 1834; first performed in English at the Olympic in 1837; repro 
duced at the Globe Theatre, October 7, 1871; performed before the Queen at Windsor, 
July 4, 1899), July 8. ° 

Messaline, opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Armand Silvestre and Eugine Morand, 
English version by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, music by Isidore De Lara (originally produced 
at the Casino, Monte Carlo, March 21, 1899), July 13. 


CRITERION. 

My “ Soldier” Boy, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Alfred Maltby and Frank Lindo 
(originally produced at the Grand Theatre, Fulham, July 11, 1898), January 3. 

Nicolete, romantic play, in one act, by Edward Ferris and Arthur Stuart, January 3. 

The Tyranny of Tears,“ comedy of temperament,” in four acts, by Haddon Chambers, 
April 6. 

The Wild Rabbit, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Arliss (originally produced at 
the Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton, January 23, 189) (Messrs. H. A, Lytton and Stanley 
Cooke's season), July 25. 

My Daughter-in-Law, an adaptation of Fabrice Carré and Paul Bilhaud’s comedy Ma Bru! 
September 27. 

Revivat. 

A Pretty Piece of Business, farce, by Thomas Morton (originally produced at the Hay 
market, November 12, 1853), October 5. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Santa Claus, fairy extravaganza, written by Charles Daly, music by Herbert Godfrey and 
Iginio Corsi, December 24. 2 

A Dream of Whitaker's Almanack, up-to-date review of fun, fact, and fancy, June 5. 

The Radical Candidate, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Austin Fryers, October 30, 

Oh ! 'Liza, “ comedy-miniature,” by Austin Fryers, November 22. 


DALY'S. 
San Toy; or, The Emperor's Own, musical play. by Edward Morton, lyrics by the late 
Harry Greenbank and Adrian Ross, music by Sidney Jones, October 21. 


REVIVAL. 

A Gaiety Girl, musical comedy, in two acts, by Owen Hall, lyrics by the late Harry Green 
bank, music by Sidney Jones (originally produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
October 24, 1893), June 5. 

DRURY LANE. 

The Forty Thieves, pantomime, by Arthur Sturgess and Arthur Collins, musie by J. M. 
Glover, December 26. 

Hearts are Trumps, drama of modern life, in four acts, by Cecil Raleigh, September 16. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
Chums, comedietta, March 6, 
The Cowboy and the Lady, comedy, in three acts, by Clyde Fitch, June 5. 
An American Citizen, comedy, in four acts, by Madeline Lucette Ryley, June 19. 
The Christian, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Hall Caine (originally produced at the 
Shakespeare, Liverpool, October 9, 1899), October 16. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 

Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Wilton Jones, December 24. 

The Favourite, sporting drama, in four acts, by “ Riada,” March 13. 

The Eve of Marriage, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck 
(originally produced at the Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith, February 20, 1899, as A 
Great Temptation), July 31. 

The Klondyke Nugget, spectacular drama, in five acts, by S. F. Cody (originally produced 
at St. George's Hall, Walsall, December 5, 1808), August 7 

GAIETY. 
No New Productions. 
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GARRICK, 

Change-Alley, comedy, in five acts, by Louis Parker and Murray Carson, April 25. 

1 Court Scandal, transferred from the Court to the Garrick, May 10, 

Variations, duologue, by Margaret Young, founded on a German theme, May 18. 

Halves, play, in a prologue and three acts, by Dr. A. Conan Doyle (originally produced ai 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Aberdeen, April 10, 1899), June 10, 

Our John, play, in one act, by Perey Murray, June 10, 

The Degenerates, transferred from the Haymarket, October 16. 


GLOBE. 
The Gay Lord Quer, comedy, in four acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, April 8. 
tmbition, comedy, in three acts, by Leslie Fomm, April 27. 
A Jealous Mistake, domestic sketch, by 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, April 27. 


REVIVALS. 
School, comedy, in four acts, by T. W. Robertson (originally produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Tottenham Street, January 16, 1869) (John Hare’s season), Januury 7. 
Ours, comedy, in three acts, by T. W. Robertson (originally produced at the old Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Tottenham Street, September 15, 1866) (John Hare's season), 
February 1s. 
Caste, Robertson's comedy (John Hare’s season), March 18, 


GRAND. 

Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Fred Bowyer, December 26. 

Summer Clouds, sketch, by Ellen Lancaster Wallis (originally produced at the Grand 
Theatre, Wolverhampton, on April 15, 1899), April 17. 

The White Queen, a new and revised edition of the romantic costume play by J. W. Boulding 
(produced in its later form on June 26, 1899, at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham), 
July 17. 

San Lin, Chinese opera, in three scenes, libretto by Heinrich Blau, music composed by 
Victor Hollaender, August 3. 

1 King of Fools, romantic drama, based by H. J. W. Dam, C. Cartwright, and Ben Landeck 
on Dumas’ character of Chicot, September 25. 


HAYMARKET. 

Grierson’s Weay, play, in four acts, by H. V. Esmond, February 7. 

1 Queen's Messenger, play, in one act, by J. Hartley Manners, June 26. 

Ciringoire, play, in one act, adapted by B. C. Stephenson from Theodore De Banville’s piece 
of the same name, June 26, 

Carthusiana, wpropos, in one act, by B. C. Stephenson, June 26. 

The Degenerates, comedy, in four acts, by Sydney Grundy (Mrs. Langtry’s season), August 31. 

The Black Tulip, play, in tive acts, dramatised by Sydney Grundy from Alexandre Dumas’ 
romance “ La Tulipe Noire,” October 2s. 

The Bugle Call, play, in one act, by Louis N. Parker and A, Addison Bright, November 23 - 


HER MAJESTY’S. 
Carnac Sahib, play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, April 12. 


REVIVALS. 
Captain Swift, play, in four acts, by Haddon Chambers (originally produced at the 
Haymarket on June 20, 1888), May 13. 
The First Night, adapted by Alfred Wigan from Le Pére de la Débutante (originally 


produced at the Princess's Theatre in October 1849), May 13. 
King John, Shakespeare’s play, arranged in three acts, and revived by Mr. Herbert Beerbohm 


Tree, September 20. 
IMPERIAL. 


Blue Beard, pantomime, by Arthur Danville, December 26, 


LYCEUM. 

Tristan und Isolde, Wagner's lyric drama, in English (Carl Rosa Opera Company's season), 
February 3. 

The Only Way; A Tale of Two Cities, romantic play, in a prologue and four acts, adapted 
by Freeman Wills from Charles Dickens’s novel “A Tale of Two Cities” (Mr. Martin 
Harvey's season), February 16. 

Robespierre, drama, in five acts, by Victorien Sardou, rendered into English by Laurence B. 
Irving, April 15. 

Justice Nell, an apropos humorous sketch, written by J. Farren Soutar and Robb Harwood 

for the return of Miss Nellie Farren to the stage, on the occasion of Miss Lydia 

Thompson’s farewell benefit, May 2. 
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The Melodrama, skit (Lydia Thompson's farewell benefit), May 2. 

Man and His Makers, play of moderna life, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and Louis N. 
Parker, October 7. 

REVIVALS. 

The Silver King, drama, in five acts, by Henry Arthur Jones and Henry Herman (originally 
produced at the Princess's on November 16, 1882) (Mr. Wilson Barrett's season), 
September 2. 

The Sign of the Cross, drama, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett (originally produced in 
London at the Lyric Theatre, January 4, 1896), October 19. 

The Manxman, version of Hall Caine’s novel by Wilson Barrett, November 25. 


LYRIC. 

L'Amour Mouillé ; or, Cupid and the Princess, comic opera, in three acts, English version 
by William Yardley and Henry Byatt, from the French of Preval and Liorat, additional 
lyrics by Paul Rubens, and additional music by Landon Ronald and Paul Rubens, 
April 5. 

El Capitan, comie opera, in three acts, music by John Philip Sousa, written by Charles 
Klein (originally produced in America), Mr. De Wolf Hopper’s company, July 10. 

Florodora, musical comedy, written by Owen Hall, lyrics by Ernest Boyd-Jones and Paul 
Rubens, music by Leslie Stuart, November 11. 


OLYMPIC. 

A Trip to Midget-Town, American spectacular and musical play, in four acts and eleven 
tableaux, by Robert Breitenbach, music arranged and composed by Victor Hollaender, 
September 1. 

REVIVAL, 
East Lynne, adaptation by J. Pitt Hardacre of Mrs. Henry Wood's novel, December 26, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
REVIVALS. 

Alice in Wonderland, dream play, founded by H. Savile Clarke on Lewis Carroll's story, 
music by Walter Slaughter (produced originally at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
December 23, 1886), December 22. 

A Good Time ; or, Skipped by the IXght of the Muon, electrical musical farce, in two acts, 
by George R. Sims, music by Albert W. Ketelby, H. W. May, and Claude Nugent 
(originally produced at the County Theatre, Reading, August 24, 1896, as Skipped by 
the Light of the Moon), April 27. 


PARKHURST. 
Aladdin, pantomime, written by Geoffrey Thorne, December 24. 


PAVILION. 
Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, written by J. James Hewson, December 26. 
Brother for Brother, drama, in three acts, founded upon Dumas’ romance, “ Les Fréres 
Corses,” by Arthur Shirley, August 7. 
Send Her Victorious, drama, in four acts, altered and revised by Sutton Vane from his 
own drama, For England, November 13. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

The Coquette, comic opera, in three acts, the book founded by H. J. W. Dam on Garrido- 
Lafrique’s O Moliero d’Alcala, the lyrics by Clifton Bingham, the music by Justin 
Clerice, February 11. 

The Ordeal of the Honeymoon, duologue by Miss Estelle Burney, May 9. 

Judy, play, in three acts, adapted by Roy Horniman from Percival Pickering’s novel, “ A 
Life Awry,” May 15. 

An Idyll of Seven Dials, duologue by Rosina Filippi, May 30. 

The Maid of Glendalough, original opera, in two acts, music by T. A. Wallworth (based on 
the composer's Kevin's Choice, libretto by Miss Hazlewood, produced at the Adelphi, 
March 25, 1882), June 13. 

What! More Trouble ! farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. T. M‘Clellan, July 20. 

The Moonlight Blossom, Japanese romance, in three acts, by Chester Bailey Fernald, 
September 21. 

The Sacrament of Judas, play, in one act, translated by Louis N. Parker from the French 
of Louis Tiercelin, October 9. 

The Canary, comedy, in three acts, by George Fleming, November 13. 


PRINCESS’S. : 
The Crystal Globe, drama, in five acts, adapted by Sutton Vane from La Joueuse D' Orgue 
of Xavier de Montépin and Jules Dornay, December 24. 
The Absent-Minded Beggar ; or, For Queen and Country, military drama, in four acts, 
by Arthur Shirley, November 25. 
H 2 
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REVIVALS. 

Woman and Wine, drama, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck, March 8. 

One of the Best, drama, in four acts, by Seymour Hicks and George Edwardes (originally 
produced at the Adelphi, December 21, 1895), June 1. 

Alone in London, drama, in four acts, by Robert Buchanan and Harriet Jay (originally 
produced at the Olympic Theatre, under Mrs. Conover’s management, November 2. 
1885), September 30, 

In Old Kentucky, by C. T. Dazey and Arthur Shirley, November 6 


ROYALTY. 
Marion, domestic play, dramatise d from Charles Dickens's Christmas story, “ The Battle of 
Life.” by Walter Ellis and Perey Greenwood, December 6 
1 Slecp-Walker, farce, by Walter Ellis, December 6 
1 Litth Ray of Senushine, play, in three acts, by Mark Ambient and Wilton Heriot 
(originally produced at the Assembly Rooms, Yeovil, May 3, 1808), December 31, 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

1 Girl's Freak, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Lilian Fellheimer and Kate Dixey 
February 6 

His New French Cook, comedietta, by “ Wee Tree,” February 6. 

Borrowing Boots, Chinese play, translated by Archibald Little, F.R.G.S., February 21 

eri travedy, in five acts, by Alvernon Charles Swinburne (Elizabethan Stage Society), 

March 20 

Caroona, drama, in four acts, by Eileen Ray, April 11 

Two Coufessions, episode, in one act, by Frederick Feun, April 11 

The Draid’s Elect, an architectural burlesque, April 19 

When the Wheels Run Down, play, in one act, by Maud M. Rogers (produced by amateur 
April 20 

Snow- White, a fairy opera, in two acts, adapted from a German legend by Florence Hoare 
music by Madame Mely (Countess Vanden Heuvel), May 5. 

His Majesty's Musketecrs, play, in tive acts, adapted by Frederic Carl, from Alexandre 
Dumas’ novel, May “ 

Her New Dressmaker, comedietta, by W. R. Walkes, May 13 

Such Stuff? as Dreams are Made Of. dvama, in four acts, taken from Calderon's La Vida 
es Suciio, by Edward Fitzgerald, May 15 

A Woman's Sacrifice, drama, in four acts, adapted from the French of Victor Hugo, by 
Alice Chapin, June 3. 

Floretta, opera, in two acts, founded on a story by Zschokke, by Miss Eleanor Farjeon, 
music by Harry Farjeon, duly 17 

Shall We Remember ? episode, in one act, by William Turnbull and Robert Castleton, 
October 13. 

The Queews Tragedy, play, in two acts, by M. A. Curtois, October 13. 

Lorraine, opera, in one act, written by Walter Grogan, composed by Giovanni Clerice 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Torquay, January 10, 1898), Or tober 31. 

The Modern Craze, society comedietta, by Mrs. Henry De La Pasture (Mr. W. H. Denny's 
Season, November 3. 

RevVIVAL. 

My Milliner’s Bill, comedietta, by G. W. Godfrey (originally produced at the Court), 

December 26, 
ST. JAMES'S. 
A Repe ntanec, drama, in one act, by John Oliver Hobbes, February 2s. 
In Days of Old, romantic drama, in four acts, by Edward Rose, April 26. 


SAVOY. 
The Lucky Star, comic opera, in three acts, dialogue by Charles H. E. Brookfield, lyries by 
Adrian Ross and Aubrey Hopwood, music by Ivan Caryll, January 7. 
The Rose of Persia, comic opera, in two acts, words by Captain Basil Hood, music by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, November 29. 
REVIVAL. 
H.M.S. Pinafore, the opera, by Gilbert and Sullivan (originally produced May 25, 1873, at 
the Opera Comique Theatre), June 6. 
SHAFTESPURY. 
The Jewess, dvama, in four acts, by Louis Ludovici, adapted from Mosenthal’s play, Deborah, 
June 27. 
STANDARD. 
Dick Whittington, pantomime, produced by Walter Melville, December 26. 
The Prodigal Parson,edvama, in four acts, by Fred L. Connynghame and C. A, Clarke 
(originally produced May 16, 1895, at the Theatre Royal, Lincoln), June 19. 
The Coiner’s Dream, Arama, in one act, by the late Cecil Noel (originally produced at the 
Lecture Hall, Derby, May 12,1890), July 17. 
The Worst Woman in London, drama, in four acts, by Walter Melville, October 23, 
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STRAND. 


An Empty Stocking, play, in one act, by Fred Wright, jun., December 5. 

Patricia in a Quandary, sketch, by Cosmo Hamilton, December 19. 

Because of Billy Rudd, piece, in one act, by Cosmo Hamilton, December 19. 

Why Smith Left Home, farce, in three acts, by George H. Broadhurst (originally produced 
for the first time in England at the Grand Theatre, Margate, April 27, 1899), May 1. 

A Man about Town, an episode, by Stanislaus Stange, May 1. 

Helping a Friend, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. H. Denny, May 19. 

The Last Chapter, play, in four acts, by George H. Broadhurst, September 4. 

The Prince of Borneo, operatic farce, in two acts, book by J. W. Herbert, musie by Edward 
Jones, additional numbers by George H. Broadhurst, October 5. 

The Wrong Mr. Wright, farce, in three acts, by George H. Broadhurst (originally produced 
at the Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, November 2, 1899), November 6. 

The Gre y Parrot, comedietta, by W. W. Jacobs and Charles Rock, November 6. 


SURREY. 
Jack and Jill, pantomime, written by George Conquest and Henry Spry, December 26, 
Known to the Police, domestic drama, in a prologue and three acts, by John Douglass 
March 6. 
A London Arab, drama, in five acts, by Miles Wallerton and Francis Gilbert, April 10. 
Her Wedding Day, drama, in four acts, by EF. T. De Banzie (originally produced at the 
Royal County Theatre, Reading, September 30, 1895), May 5. 
Rogues and Vagabonds, drama, in four acts, by E. Hill-Mitchelson and Fred Benton, July 17. 
The Orphan Heiress, drama, in tive acts, by Arthur Jefferson (originally produced at the 
Eden Theatre, Bishop Auckland, December 23, 1895), September 25. 
On Active Service, naval and military drama, by Herbert Leonard, October 25. 
TERRY'S. 
The Brixton Burglary, farce, in three acts, by Fred W. Sidney; December 6. 
What Will the World Say? comedy, in four acts, by George Pleydell Bancroft, January 26. 
The Upper Hand, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Winthorp and Walter Lisle, May 29. 
The Heather Field, play, in three acts, by Edward Martyn (originally produced at the 
Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, by the Lrish Literary Society, May 9, 1899), June 6. 
Remembrance, play, in one act, by Maurice Robinson, adapted from Miss Harraden’s story 
of “ The Clockmaker and his Wife,” June 3. 
A Vacant Place, duologue, by Mrs. C. G, Compton, June 23. 
The Tender Chord, romance, adapted from the French, by Alfred Maltby, June 27. 
The Mysterious Musician, musical play, in one act, by Guy Eden, music by George W. 
Byng, June 27. 
A Bit of Human Nature, drama, in one act, by Mrs. George Corbett, June 27. 
The Weather-Hen, comedy, in four acts, by Berte Thomas and Granville Barker, June 29. 
Her First Ball, monologue, by John Cutler, Q.C., June 24. 
The Lady of Ostend, farce, in three acts, based on a German play, by F.C. Burnand, July 5. 
Captain Birchell’s Luck, play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker (altered by the author 
from his play Chris—Vaudeville, March 28, 1892), October 30. 
The Silence of a Chatterbox, play, in one act, by Constance Prevost, founded on a story by 
Miss Wilford, October 30. 
REVIVAL. 
The Happy Life, comedy, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker (originally produced at the Duke 
of York’s, December 6, 1897), November 13. 


REVIVALS. 

Sweet Lavender, domestic drama, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero (originally produced at 
Terry's Theatre, March 21, 1888), February 22. 

The Rift Within the Lute, play, in one act, by Charles H. Dickinson and Arthur Griffiths 
(produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre, November 10, 1898 ; reproduced at the Avenue 
Theatre, January 26, 1899), July 5. 

The Lady of Ostend, farce, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, November 29. 


VAUDEVILLE. 
On and Off, adaptation of Le Contréleur des Wagous-Lits, by Alexandre Bisson, December 1. 
A Woman’s Love, drama, in one act, by H. Woodville, March 16. 
The Elixir of Youth, farcical comedy, in three acts, founded on the Bocksprienge of Herren 

Hirschberger and Kraatz, by George R. Sims and Leonard Merrick, September 9. 

Chalk and Cheese, comedietta, by Eille Norwood, November 10. 
In the Italian Quarter, a dramatic scene, by Rosina Filippi, November 80. 

WEST LONDON. 
Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by William Bailey, jun., December 24. 
Faust and Margaret, new version of Goethe’s legend, by Brian Daly and C, W, Somerset, 
February 13. 
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The Mistress of the Seas, dvama, in four acts, by John Douglass, February 

Nell Snooks, drama, in four acts, by C. Russell and John Lawson, April 3. 

The Shield of David, by M.B. and B.B., April 3. 

The Vace at the Window, drama, in four acts, by F. Brooke Warren (originally produced at 
the Regent Theatre, Salford, July 26, 1807), May 1. 


oT 
‘ 


WYNDHAMS THEATRE, 

Opened by Mr. Charles Wyndham on November 16 with David Garrick. Entire 
receipts of house —reserved seats sold by auction—given to Soldiers’ Wives and 
Mamilies Fund.) 

SUNDRIES. 
Blanchette, play, in three acts, by M. Brieux, translated by J. 'T. Grein and M. L. Churchill; 

West Theatre, Albert Hall, December s, , 

The Alchemist, Ben Jonson's tragedy, in five acts, revised by the Elizabethan Stage Society, 

and played at the Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars, February 24. 

His Evening Out, comedietta, by W. Kingsley Tarpey (played by amateurs); Ladbroke 

Hall, February 28. 

Old Spoons, comedietta, by Mrs. 'T. E. Smale; Vestry Hall, Turnham Green, February 2. 
Visunderstood, duologue, by Julia B. Nordon ; Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, May 6 
When Widows Wooed, musical sketch, by Albert Chevalier; Ladbroke Hall, May 10. 
Love Laughs at Loci miths, duologue, by Elsie Fogerty; West Theatre, Albert Hall, May BH 
The Parting, comedietta, by S.J. Adair Fitzgerald; Hotel Cecil, May 15. 

Waiting for the Train, duologue, by 8. J. Adair Fitzgerald; Salle Erard, June 3. 
Sakuntald, dvama, by the Hindu poet Kiilidiisa, played for the first time in English in the 

Conservatory, Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, Fuly 3. 

The Serihe, comic opera, in one vet, by Preston Hope ; Public Hall, Sydenham, November 3 


Revivan. 
The Mock Doctor, Gounod’s opera; Guildhall School of Music Theatre, February 24. 


Produced at Suburban Theatres, 
BAYSWATER, BIJOU. 


Aladdin, peuntomume (produced by amateurs), January s 

Apterthoughts, episode, in one act, by Albert E. Drinkwater, June 12. 

Mine Hostess, a slightly adapted translation, by Miss Davies Webster, of Goldoni’s comedy, 
La Locandicva, June 12. 

Phyllis, comedy, in three acts, by Max Pireau (Mabel Pineo), June 17 

Out of the Shadowland, comedietta, in one act, by Mary Stuart, June 17. 


BALHAM, DUCHESS THEATRE. 
(Opened ou September 18 with Messrs. Morell and Mouillot’s Company in The Geisha.) 


BRIXTON THEATRE, 
Aladdin, pantomime, written by Alfred England and C. Rider Noble, December 26. 
Intruders, comedy, in four acts, by John T. Day (originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Colchester, December 9, 1898, as The Claychester Scandal, reproduced under 
the above title at the Theatre Royal, Worcester, January 16, 1809), February 6. 
Facing the Music, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley (originally produced at 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, May 22, 1899), June 5. 
The Tornado, American scenic production, in five acts, by Lincoln J. Carter (first produced 
in England at the Opera House, Northampton, February 6, 1899), June 12. 


CAMBERWELL, METROPOLE. 

Thi Gay Grisctte, musical comedy, in two acts, by George Dance, music by Carl 
Kiefert (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Bradford, August 1, 1898), 
December 5. : 

Ali Baba, pantomime, written by Fred Locke, December 26. & 

The Mayflower, play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker, March 6. 

The King’s Outcast, play, in four acts, by Gayer Mackay, April 24. 

The Rebels, play, in four acts, by James B. Fagan, September i. ‘ 

Boy Bob, military play, in three acts, September 25. ki 


CLAPHAM, SHAKESPEARE. : 
Cinderella, pantomime, written by Stanley Rogers, December 26. { 
The Blind Witness, dvama, in four acts, by J. $8. Blythe (originally produced at the Grand 
Theatre, Margate, March 6, 1899), March 13. 
Thou Shalt Not Will, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore, July 31. 
REVIVAL. { 
The Amber Witeh (originally produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, February 28, 1861) t 


(Moody-Manners Company), March 22. 
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CROUCH END, QUEENS OPERA HOUSE. 

The Honourable John, comedy, in three acts, by F. Mouillot, C. James, and EF. J. Malyon, 
December 12. 

Cinderella, pantomime, written by Fred Jones, December 24. 

On the Continong, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Max O’Rell from Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon (originally produced at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, April 5, 1897), 
May 1. 

Two in the Dark, comedietta, by Madame Paul Blouet, from Croquet Poulle, May 1. 


DALSTON THEATRE. 


Aladdin, pantomime, written by Stanley Rogers, December 26. 


FULHAM, GRAND THEATRE. 

Dick Whittington, pantomime, by FE. C. Matthews and H. T, Johnson, December 24. 

Love in a Flat, duologue, by Sutton Lounde, February 13. 

East Lynne, new version, in «a prologue and four acts, of Mrs. Henry Wood's novel, by 
Herbert Shelley, February 20. ‘ : 

The American Heiress, musical comedy, in twoacts, by Arthur Branscombe and George D. 
Day (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, on April 3, 1899), 
May i. 

GREENWICH, MORTON'S THEATRE. 

Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, written by Stanley Rogers, December 24. 

Found at Last, drama, in four acts, by Arthur B. Wise, March 6. 

The Wearin’ o° the Green, Irish operatic play, in four acts, by Walter Howard and Chal- 
mers Mackey, April 10. 

A Life's Revenge, drama, in four acts, by Walter Howard (copyright performance at 
Shaftesbury Theatre on July 16, 1898), first time of public performance within the 
London district, June 5. 

Sons of Toil, melodrama, in a prologue and three acts, by Lewis Gilbert, July 31. 

For a Child's Sake, drama, in four acts, by the late Henry Herman and Montague Turner, 
September 4. 

HACKNEY, MANOR THEATRE. 

Auntie’s Motor, comedy, in three acts, by Godfrey John and Carlo War, February 21. 

A Military Manwuovre ; or, the Lady Lady's Maid, musical play, in two acts, by George 
Elmer, September 15. 


HAMMERSMITH, LYRIC THEATRE. 

Puss-in- Boots, pantomime, written by Brian Daly and J. M. East, December 26, 

A Great Temptation, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck, 
February 20. 

The Adventures of the Count De Monte Cristo, drama, in a prologue and three acts, 
March 6, 

The Man in the Tron Mask, drama, in five acts, adapted from Dumas’ romance, by Max 
Goldberg, April 24. 

Larks in London, revised version of the farcical comedy, by J. Wilton Jones and Henry 
Emm, music by Jacques Greebe, entitled Larks (originally produced at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, March 20, 1886), July 17. 


KENNINGTON, PRINCESS OF WALES’ THEATRE, 

Cinderella, pantomime, written by Walter Summers, December 26. 

Cupid in Ermine, comedietta, by Ellen Lancaster Wallis, March 27. 

Carlyon Sahib, play, in four acts, by Gilbert Murray, June 19, 

The Guinea-Pigs, play of modern life, in four acts, by Florence Warden, July 24. 

A Soldier's Son, military and domestic drama, in five acts, by Cecil Newton and Williwn 
Boyne, August 7. 

The Rose of Rathboy, Irish drama, in four acts, by Dan Fitzgerald, August 14. 

Don Cesar De Bazan, « revised edition, in four acts, of MM. Dumanoir and D’Ennery’s 
drama, by H. A. Saintsbury, August 21. 

The First Night, » new arrangement, in two scenes, of the French piece, Le Pére de la 
Débutante, by H. A. Saintsbury, August 21. 

The Devil’s Disciple, drama, in three acts, by George Bernard Shaw, September 26. 

Rip Van Winkle, new version, in three acts, of Washington Irving's story, by 8. Adair 
Fitzgerald, November 27. 

REVIVALS. 

Measure for Measure (Miss Wallis’s revival), March 27. 

The Pharisee, play, by Malcolm Watson and Ellen Lancaster Wallis, March 2%. 

Richard II1., Shakespeare's tragedy (Murray Carson's season), September 11, 
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KILBURN TAEATRE, 

The Gamekecper, Arama, in four aets, by Florence Marryat and Herbert M‘Phersou 

(originally produced at the Aquarium, Brighton, May 16, 1898), March 13. 
Ven and Women, play, in three acts, by James Backland (copyright), June 3. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, COUNTY THEATRE. 
Vaddin, pantomime, written by F. Mlexmore, December 26, 
VEW CROSS, BROADWAY THEATRE, 

H/addin, pantomime, written by Edwin Barwick, December 26. 


The Power and the Glory, melodrama, in four acts, by Charles Darrell (originally produced 

at the Theatre Royal, Leeds, April 20, 1808), February 20, 
NOTTING HILL, CORONET THEATRE. 

Cinderella, pantomime, by Edwin Barwick, December 24. 

The Admiral, sketch, adapted from the French of Octave Feuillet, February 10. 

Pot-Pourri, aster review, in two parts and eight scenes, by James 'T. Tanner, lyrics by W, 
H. Risque, music by Napoleon Lambelet, April 3. 

The Merry-Go-Round, musical comedy, in two acts, by Seymour Hicks, music by Meyer 
Lutz, April 24. : 

The Crystal Gacer, comedietta, by Leopold Montague, June 26. 

Viss Chiquita, musical play, in two acts, words and lyrics by G. R. Sims, musie by 
Clarence Corri (originally produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, 
August 7, 1809), August 14. 

PECKHAM, CROWN THEATRE. 
Whittington, pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorne, December 24. 
The First Violin, drama, in four acts, adapted by Sidney Bowkett from Jessie Fothergill’s 


novel of the same mune, March 27. 
In London Town, drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims and Arthur Shirley, August 7. 


RICHMOND, THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sinbad, pantomime, December 26. 
The new Theatre Royal, Richmond, built from the designs of Mr. Frank Matechain for 
Mr. F. C. Mouflet, was opened on Monday, September 16, 1899, with a performance of 
As You Like It, by Mr. Ben Greet's company. 
ROTHERHITHE, TERRISS THEATRE, 
Opened on October 16, 1899, with the Drury Lane drama, The White Heather.) 


STOKE NEWINGTON, ALEXANDRA. 
Cinderella, pantomime, written by Arthur Sturgess, Cecil Raleigh, and E. C. Matthews, 
December 26. 
Don Quixote, burlesque of the story of Cervantes, by Percy Milton (first time in London), 
August 2k. 
In Gay Piccadilly, musical farce, in two acts, by George R. Sims and Clarence Corri (pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, October 9, 1899), November 27. 


STRATFORD, BOROUGH THEATRE. 
Cinderella, pantomime, written by Geoffrey Thorne and Will Clement, December 26, 


STRATFORD, THEATRE ROYAL. 

Our British Empire; or, The Gordon Highlanders, military drama, in five acts, by C. A. 
Aldin (originally produced August 1, 1898, at Muncaster Theatre, Bootle), December 12. 

The Power of Gold, melodrama, in four acts, by Walter Sanford (originally produced in 
America, played for the first time in England at the Grand Theatre, Birmingham, 
March 20, 1897), reproduced in a revised form, February 20. 

The God of War, drama, in four acts, by Charles Whitlock (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Wigan, April 18, 1898), February 27. 

The War Cloud, drama, in four acts, by Herbert Barrs (originally produced at the Grand 
Theatre, Wolverhampton, June 17, 1895), May 8, 

Voices of London, drama, in four acts, by Willian Bourne (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Cardiff, March 30, 1899), June 26. 

The Poisone ¥ of Milan, melodrama, mn four acts, by F. Brooke Warren (originally produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Darwen, November 7, 18s), July 10, 


Napoleon Bonaparte, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Skelton (originally produced at the 


Colosseum, Dudley, June 19, 1899), Oct. 16. 


Jn Old Madrid, romantic musical drama, in four acts, by Fred J. Kirke (produced at the 


Albert Theatre, Gainsborough, February 25, 1808), November 13, 


WOOLWICH, ARTILLERY THEATRE, 
Red Riding Hood, pantomime, written by J. Addison, December 26. 
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Hew Plays 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES 


FROM DECEMBER 1, 1808, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1809, 


The Master of Hope, domestic drama, in four acts, by Lanwarne Hawkins; Grand Theatre, 
Stalybridge, December 3. 

The Klondyke Nugget, spectacular drama, in five acts, by S$. F. Cody; St. George's Theatre, 
Walsall, December 5. 

The Rebel’s Wife, military drama, in three acts, by Fred Jarman; New Theatre, Consett, 
December 8. 

The Claychester Scandal, comedy, in four acts; Theatre Royal, Colchester, December 9. 

Tatterley, romantic play, in four acts, adapted from Tom Gallon’s novel of the same 
name, by the author and Arthur Shirley; Grand Theatre, Southampton, December 12. 

The King of Steel; or, The Building of the Ship, drama, in four acts, by Edmund Gurney}; 
New Theatre Royal, Preston, December 12. 

His Own Enemy, mystical musical drama, in four acts, by Clara Dillon (copyright per 
formance); Theatre Royal, Aldershot, December 13. 

Chicot the Jester, romantic drama, ina prologue and four acts. founded by H. A. Saintsbury 
on Alexandre Dumas’ romance “La Dame de Monsorewu” (copyright performance) ; 
Gaiety Theatre, Hastings, December 15. 

Lucifer, Son of the Morning, adaptation of Marie Corelli's novel, “ The Sorrows of Satan,” 
in three acts, by Robert Castleton ; Lyceum Theatre, Stafford, December 15. 

East Lynne, new version, by Lilla Wilde, of Mrs. Henry Wood's novel; Theatre Royal, 
Cradley Heath, December 19. 

The Judge's Eye, comedietta, by H. H. Lloyd (performed by amateurs); Grand Theatre, 
Wolverhampton, December 1. 

The May Queen, vocal ballet divertissement in three scenes; Palace Theatre, Manchester, 
December 19. 

Wolfe Tone, Irish drama, in four acts, by J. W. Whitbread; Queen’s Royal Theatre, 
Dublin, December 26. 

The Mermaid, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, by T. Norman Walter; musie by 
Reuben W. Manning, lyrics by T. Norman Walter; Grand Theatre, Chorley, 
December 26. 

For a Child's Sake, domestic drama, in four acts, by Henry Herman and Montague Turner ; 
New Theatre, Cambridge, January 2. 

The Amber Witch, opera, by Vincent Wallace (originally produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in 1861), first performed in the provinces (by Moody-Manners Opera Company) 
at the Opera House, Winter Gardens, Southport, January 12. 

Run In, comedietta, by Mrs. Penn Gaskell; Constitutional Hall, Harlesden, January 12. 

The Three Musketcers, play, in five acts, adapted from Dumas’ famous novel by Frederick 
Carl; St. Leonard’s Pier Pavilion Theatre, January 16, 

Intruders, comedy, in four acts, by John T. Day (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Colchester, on December 9, 1898, as The Claychester Scandal); Theatre Royal, 
Worcester, January 16. 

A Life's Revenge, romantic Russian play, in four acts, by Walter Howard; Metropole, Man- 
chester, January 16. 

The Idol of an Hour, drama, in five acts, adapted by George Gervase Collingham from the 
novel of Alphonse Daudet, entitled “ Sapho”; Theatre Royal, Windsor, January 16. 

In Chrysanthemum Land, operetta, in two acts, by H. T. Moore, music by Messrs, Lewis 
West and Moore (produced by amateurs); Druids’ Hall, Redruth, January 17. 

The Land of Pie, operetta, in two acts, words by H. C. Bunner, music by C. R. W. Cuckson ; 
Great Meeting School, Leicester, January 17. 

Her Birthday, play, in one act, by Gerald Young; Public Hall, Hastings, January 14, 

Caroona, society drama, in four acts, by Eileen Ray (copyright performance); Theatre 
Royal, Torquay, January 20. 

For the King, play, in four acts, by Walter Howard and Sydney T, Pease (for copyright 
purposes); ‘Lheatre Royal, Windsor, January 21, 

The Wild Rabbit, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Arliss: Grand Theatre, 
Wolverhampton, January 23. 

As the Night Cometh, play, in one act, by Walter E. Grogan: Grand Theatre, Wolver- 
hampton, January 25. 
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By ge ue Days, comedy drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Cyril Harrison ; Pier 
Pavilion, St. Leonard’s, January 23. 

Faust and Margaret, written by Brian Daly and C. W. Somerset; Royal Opera House, 
Leicester, January 30. 

A Harvest of Hate, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Frank Withers and Henry 
Eglington (for copyright purposes); Theatre Royal, Castleford, February 1. 

The Tornado, wr American scenic production,” in five acts, by Lincoln J. Carter (for the 
first time in England); Opera House, Northampton, February 6. 

Vonte Christo, dvama, in a prologue and four acts, adapted from Dumas’ romance; Public 
Hall, Woking, February 6. 

The Doctor's Ward, farcical operetta, written by Horace Wilton, music by Alex. Schmidt; 
Assembly Rooms, Teignmouth, February 7. 

Travers’s Secret, drama, in four acts, by James E. Thorrington; Pier Pavilion, Southend 

n-Sea, February 21. . 

1 Lady of Quality, play,in tive acts, dramatised by Frances Hodgson Burnett and Stephen 
Townesend, from the former's novel of the same name; New Theatre, Cambridge, 
February 23. 

A Maid of Honour, costume play, in one act, by James Waters ; Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
February 25. 

Found at Last, drama, in four acts, by Arthur B. Wise; Theatre Royal, Leamington, 
February 27. 

A Ghost of the Past, dramatic incident, in one scene, by Charles Darrell ; County Hall, St. 
Albans, March 1. 

The Blind Witness, drama, in four acts, by J. 8S. Blythe; Grand Theatre, Margate, 
March 6. 

Brave Hearts, romantic drama, by George Comer and Fred Benton ; Theatre Royal, Darwen, 
March 6. 

The Man in the Iron Mask, play, in five acts, by Max Goldberg (copyright performance) ; 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, March 7. 

The Joking Girl, musical farcical comedy, by Robert A. Williams, music by J. Capel Wood 
ruffe; Albert Theatre, Gainsborough, March 9. 

What Happened to Hooley, farcical absurdity, by Fred L. Counynghame (copyright perfor 
mance); Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, March 11. 

The Lady Detective, lately known as Bilberry of Tilbury; Theatre Royal, Hanley, 
March 13. ; 

Cesar and Cleopatra, a chronicle play, in five acts, by G. Bernard Shaw (copyright per 
formance); Theatre Royal, Neweastle-on-Tyne, March 15. 

The Broad Path and the Narrow Way, drama; Mechanies’ Institute, Eccleshill, 
March 18. 

A London Arab, melodrama, in four acts, by Myles Wallerton and Francis Gilbert ; Plea 
sure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, March 20. 

The Three Musketcers, operatic drama, in three acts, by Herbert Whitney, music by 
Reginald Somerville ; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, March 24. 

Delivered from Evil, dvama, in four acts, by Frank Dix; Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
March 27. 

lor the King, drama, in four acts, by Walter Howard and Sydney T. Pease; Grand Theatre, 
Croydon, March 27. 

Voices of London, drama, in four acts, by William Bourne; Grand Theatre, Cardiff, 
March 30. 

The American Heiress, musical play, in two acts, by Arthur Branscombe and George Day, 
composed by Messrs. Herbert Simpson, Guy Jones, Edward Dean, and Frank Lambert ; 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, April 3. 

Outcast London, drama, in four acts; Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, April 3. 

Vengeance is Mine, comedy-drama, in a prologue and four acts, by W. H. Dearlove ; Theatre 
Royal, Maidenhead, April 3. 

1 Day in Kingsbury Castle, av. 851, historical pageant, arranged by Charles H. Ashdown ; 
County Hall, St. Albans, April 6. 

Bluff, farcical sketch; County Hall, St. Albans, April 6. 

The Poverty of Riches, comedy, in four acts, by Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood ; Grand 
Theatre, Blackpool, April 7. 

Halves, play, in a prologue and three acts, by A. Conan Doyle; Her Majesty's, Aberdeen, 
April 10. 

The Doctor's Dilemma, comedy farce, in three acts, by Douglas M. Ford; Aquarium, Sear 
borough, April 13. 

Summer Clouds, sketch, by Ellen Lancaster-Wallis; Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton, 
April 15. 

The Man in the Iron Mask, play, in four acts, by Perth and Condie; Grand Theatre, 
Walsall, April 17. 

Beneath the Stars, diama, by Brandon Ellis; Palace, Neweastle-on-Tyne (copy right per- 
formance), April 21. 

Buried Alive, melodrama, adapted from the French by H. M’Pherson ; Amphitheatre, 
Newceastle-on-Tyne, May 1. 

Time's Revenge, drama, in tive acts, by Mr. 8. Creagh Henry; Theatre Royal,Eastbourne, May 4. 
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The Countess Cathleen, tragedy, by W. B. Yeats; Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, May 8 

The Heather Field, play, in three acts, by Edward Martyn; Antient Concert Rooms, 
Dublin, May 9. 

San Lin, opera, in one act, libretto by Heinrich Blau, founded on The Cat and the Cherub, 
music composed by Victor Hollaender (played for the first time in England); Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, May 11. 

The Sevibe, vomantic play, in four acts; Grand Theatre, Boscombe, May 12. 

Never to Know, play, in one act, by Mack Fairfax; Royal County Theatre, Reading, May 15. 

1 Political Pair, comedy, in one act, by Ernest Hilder Godbold; Rivitre’s Opera House, 
Llandudno, May 15. 

Facing the Music, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley; Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Liverpool, May 22. 

1 Soldier's Wife, comedy-drama, in four acts, by H. BE. Whitmore; Grand Theatre, Mar 
gate, May 29. 

Two Little Drummer Boys, domestic drama, in four acts, by Walter Howard (produced for 
copyright purposes); Grand Theatre, Glasgow, June 1, 

Citizen Lobespierre, play, in four acts, by Messrs. Perth and Condie; Royalty Theatre, 
Chester, June 2. 

Catching the Idea, comedietta, by Henry W. Hatthinan and Herbert C. Cullum; Empire, 
Blackpool, June 2. 

The Principal Boy, musical comedy, in three acts, by Guy D'Lanor; Lyric Theatre, Liverpool, 
June 5. 

Kenilworth, dramatic version, in five acts, of Sir Walter Scott's novel, by J.S. Blythe ; 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, June 5. 

Knaves and Fools, comedy, in one act, adapted from the French by Walter Reynolds ; 
Theatre Royal, Leeds, June 4. 

The Mighty Hand, domestic drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Herbert Shelley ; 
Royal County Theatre, Reading, June 12. 

Saturday Night in London, drama, in four acts, by Matt Wilkinson: Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, June 12. 

The Tourist, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Barton White; Aquarium Theatre, Brighton 
June 12 

Napoleon Bonaparte, romantic drama, in four acts, by Arthur Skelton ; Colosseum, Dudley, 
June 19. 

Strong as Death, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Douglas M. Ford; Theatre Royal, 
Gloucester, June 19. 

The 10.30 Down Erpress, melodrama, in tive acts, by Horace Stanley; Royal Muncaster 
Theatre, Bootle, June 19. 

The Lady of Ostend, farce, in three acts, by F.C. Burnand, based on a play from the 


German of Oscar Blumenthal and Gustave Kadelburg; Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, 
June 19. 
The White Queen, romantic historical play, in five acts, by J. W. Boulding; Theatre Royal, 
sirmingham, June 26, 
l, Roving Meg; or, The Bargeman’s Secret, dvama, in four acts, by Albert A. Clarke; 
Coutts’s Theatre, Birmingham, June 26, 
Nero's Niece, comedietta, in three acts, by L. 8. Palmer; Theatre Royal, Worthing, June 26. 
The Beauty Show, operetta, in one act, libretto by Herbert Manley, music by Gwilym 
I, Morgans ; St. Leonard's Pier Pavilion, June 26. 
The Boys of Wewrford, domestic Irish drama, by E. C. Matthews; Metropole Theatre, 
Glasgow, June 26. 
The Heiress of Daventry, domestic drama, by W. A. Brabner (copyright performance) ; 
Metropole, Glasgow, June 2s. 
Unele Jonathan, American comedy, in one act, by Howard Coveney, performed for the first 
re time in England; St. Leonard's Pier Pavilion, July 3. 
1 Life for a Life, drama, in five acts, by Walter Beaumont and Stephen Baring ; Royal 
4 Osborne Theatre, Manchester, J uly 10. 
The Village of Youth, pastoral play, by Bessie Hatton, founded on a story written by her; 
Rectory Grounds, Radstock, July 12. 
vd Outwitted, play, in one act, by Gerald Anderson ; Theatre Royal, Margate, July 1 
The Guiding Star, melodrama, in tive acts, by Carr Elkington ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
un, Great Grimsby, July 17. 
Somebody's Sweetheart, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Edward Marris; ‘Theatre Royal, 
ur West Hartlepool, July 17. 
Master of the Situation, “ comedy of morals,” in four acts, by Charles Hannan; Pavilion, 
”, St. Leonard's, July 21. 
King of Terrors, drama, in four acts; Theatre Royal, Dover, July 24. 


re, How Money's Made, play, in four acts, by FF. Brooke Warren; Regent Theatre, Salford, 
July 31. 

er- The Black Mask, drama, in « prologue and three acts, by F. Marriott Watson ; St. James's 
Theatre, Manchester, July 31. 

ire, The Avenging Hand, melodrama, in four acts, by Hubert Bartlett; Prince's Theatre, 


Blackburn, July 31. 
yi. } Passion of Life, drama, in five acts, by Herbert Fuller ; Th. Royal, Merthyr Tydvil, July 31, 
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A Little Coquette, burlesque, in three acts, libretto and lyries by J. L. Barry, music 
composed and arranged by Arthur Langstaffe; Alexandra Theatre; Widnes, July 31. 
The Chaperon, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harry Brummel (copyright performance) ; 

Theatre Royal, Bury, August 3. 

A Bachelor's Widow, musical play, in three acts, by F, J. O'Hare, lyrics by Mostyn T. 
Piggott, music by Edwin Boggetti; Eden Theatre, Brighton, August 4. 

The Heart of a Hero, melodrama, in four acts, by Lingford Carson; Theatre Royal, Darwen, 
August 5. 

Gipsy Jack, melodrama, in four acts, by Henry Bedford; Victoria Theatre, Burnley, 
August 5. 

The Queen's Necklace, drama, in four acts, by Douglas M. Ford, founded in part on the 
novel “Le Collet de la Reine,” by Alexandre Dumas; Theatre Royal, Stockport, 
August 5. 

Donnybrook, Irish musical comedy, in three acts, by Josef Pelzer; Theatre Royal, 
Coatbridge, August 5. 

1 Trip to Brighton, musical farcical drama, in three acts, by Tom R. Seymour, lyrics by 
Arthur E. Burne, music by Signor Perrini; Prince’s Theatre, Horwich, August 7. 

Keep to the Right, drama, in four acts, by Walter Reynolds; Theatre Royal, Leeds, 
August 7. 

The American Heiress, revised edition of the musical comedy, in two acts, by Arthur 
Branscombe and George D. Day, presented for the first time in its new form at 
Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 7. 

Miss Chiquita, musical play, in two acts, words and lyrics by George R. Sims, music by 
Clarence Corri ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, August 7. 

A Stroke of Luck, play, in « prologue and four acts, by Captain Bagot and J. K. Murray ; 
Grand Theatre, Cardiff, August 7. 

Sylvia's Romance, comedietta, by Lawrence Olde, performed by the Old Stagers at 
Canterbury, August 8. 

The Mighty Motive, costume drama, by Barry Williams; Lyceum Theatre, Stafford, 
August 11. 

For the Colours, military drama, by W. A. Brabner; Metropole Theatre, Manchester, 
August 14. 

My Lady Fanciful, musical pastoral, written by Amabel Jenner, composed by Wakeling 
Dry; Old Tivoli Gardens, Margate, August 15, 

Richard I1., an al fresco performance of Shakespeare's play in celebration of the Quinten- 
cenary of Richard's surrender to Bolingbroke at Flint Castle; in the grounds of Flint 
Castle, August 21. 

Folly’s Fortunes, musical play, in three acts; Royal Court Theatre, Bacup, August 21. 

The Perils of Life, musical comedy-drama, in four acts, by T. C. M‘Guire; Empress 
Theatre and Opera House, Hartlepool, September 11. 

The Dear Girls, wp-to-date musical comedy, in three acts, by Harry and Edward Paulton, 
music composed and arranged by Knight Pearce, Clement Locknane, T. Fitzgerald, 
and Edward Paulton; Regent Theatre, Salford, September 11. 

In the Days of Trafalgar, play, in four acts, by C. J. Serymour Nichol, M.A.; Church 
Rooms, Ampthill, September 12. 

The Rightful Heir, “ musical satire on conventional comic,” by Arthur Sturgess, music by 
James W. Glover; Public Hall, Hastings, September 18. 

Robin Hood and Maid Marian, dramatic ballad-cycle, by Basil Hood, music by Walter 
W. Hedgecock ; Public Hall, Hastings, September 18, 

When George Was King, revised version of the domestic costume drama, by Lanwarne 
Hawkins, originally produced on December 2, 1898, at the Grand Theatre, Stalybridge, 
under the title of The Master of Hope (copyright performance); Theatre Royal, 
Batley, September 20. 

The Boys of Wexford, Irish domestic drama, in three acts, by E. C. Matthews; Grand, 
Liverpool, September 22. 

The Avenger ; or, Staves of Passion, melodrama, in four acts, by Fred Moule; Queen’s 
Theatre, Leeds, September 29. 

O’'er Land and Sea, drama, in four acts (copyright performance); Theatre Royal, Leeds, 
September 30. 

Dunbar ; or, The King’s Advocate, blank verse tragedy, by Charles Waddie ; Atheneum 
Theatre, Glasgow, October 2. 

Rupert of Hentzau, play, in four acts, by Anthony Hope; Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
October 5. 

The Web of Fate, drama, in four acts, by Augusta Tullock; Lecture Hall, Braintree, 
October 9. 

One of the Boys, comedy, in three acts, by James T. Tanner, afterwards renamed On the 
Move; Victoria Opera House, Burnley, October 9. 

The Heir of Linn, romantic poetical play, in five acts, by Charles Waddie; Atheneum, 
Glasgow, October 9. 

The Christian, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Hall Caine; Shakespeare Theatre, 
Liverpool, October 9. 

In Gay Piccadilly, farce, in two acts, by George R. Sims and Clarence Corri; Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, October 9, 
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The Medium, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. R. Brown; St. Albans Hall, Acton Green, 
October 12. 

The New Groom, comedy, by Charles Hannan; Royalty Theatre, Chester, October 13. 

A Chinese Honeymoon, musical play, in two acts, by George Dance and Howard Talbot ; 
Theatre Royal, Hanley, October 16. 

Two Little Drummer Boys, drama, in four acts, by Walter Howard; New Theatre, Lough 
borough, October 23. 

The Unmasked, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Waddie; Athenweum Theatre, Glasgow, 
October 23. 

A Cruel Destiny ; or, Thrown on the World, domestic drama, in. three acts. by Wilfred 
Carr ; Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, October 23. 

A Leap Year's Comedy, by J. Redfern Kenyon; Royal Muncaster Theatre, Bootle, 
October 23. 

The Ladder of Wealth, melodrama, in four acts, by J. Robertson Orchard; County Hall, 
Guildford, October 23. . ; 

The Kitchen Girl, farce, by James East; Parade Assembly Rooms, Taunton, October 26. 

Harlequinade ; or, Only a Clown, musical play, in one act, written and composed by Gran- 
ville Bantock; Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, October 26. 

The Royal Vagrants; a Story of Conscientious Objection, comic opera, in one act, 
written by Cyril Hurst, composed by H. Waldo-Warner; Earlham Hall, Forest Gate, 
October 27. 

The Lady Clerk. comedietta, by Cyril Hurst, music by Ada Cleveland; Earlham Hall, 
Forest Gate, October 27. : 

The Wrong Mr. Wright, farce, in three acts, by George H. Broadhurst ; Deyonshire Park 
Theatre, Eastbourne, November 2. 

The Last Act, dramatic monologue, by Ernest M. Leigh; Town Hall, St. Andrews, 
November 2. 

Zanone ; or, the Dey and the Knight, fantastical opera, in three acts, by Sydney Cubitt 
and Thomas Hackwood ; Subscription Rooms, Stroud, November 8. 

In London's Heart, drama (copyright performance); Prince’s Theatre, Llandudno, 
November %, 

Marsac of Gascony, heroic comedy, in three acts, by Edward Vroom; Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Birmingham, November 11. 

His Satanic Majesty, comic opera, in two acts, by F. Marlow, jun., and H. Barron; Empire 
Theatre, Southend, November 13. 

The Scarlet Coat, romantic comedy, in four acts, by Walter E. Grogan, New Theatre, 
Oxford, November 22. 

Follow My Leader, duologue, by H. B, Maxwell; St, Leonard’s Pier Pavilion, 
November 22. 

Tamlin, an “auld sang,” in one act, dramatised by Lady Archibald Campbell; Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, November 27. 


dew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1898 TO EXD OF NOVEMBER 1899, 


{MWBIGU. 

La Mioche, piece, in five acts, by M. Jules Mary, January 12. " 

Le Roi des Mendiants, piece, in five acts, by M. Jules Dornay and “ A, Matthey” (the late 
Arthur Arnould), February 2. 

Le Coupable, piece, in two parts, four acts, and eleven scenes, drawn by M. Jules de 
Marthold from a novel by M. Francois Coppée, March 4. 

La Légion Etrangere, piece, in'five acts, by MM. Jean La Rode and Alévy, May 10. 

Cogne- Dur, five-act piece, by M. Michel Carré, September 1. 

Mam’ zelle Bon-Ceur, drama, in five acts, by MM. Chatles Samson and Charles Raymond, 
October 21. 


. {THENEE-COMIQUE (late COMEDIE-PARISIENNE). 
L’ Amour pleure ee ik. CT comedy, in three acts, by M. Auguste Germain, October wh 
Allons a4 lUAthénée, one-act vaudeville, by MM, Georges Docquois and Félix Cresson, 

October 25. 

(The house in the Rue Boudreau resumed this title when M. Abel Deval took the 
management.) 
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BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 

Véronique, three-act operetta, libretto by MM. Albert Vanloo and Georges Duval, music by 
M. André Messager, December 10. : 

La Demoiselle aux Camélias, operetta, in three acts, libretto by MM. Eugt'ne and Edouard 
Adenis, music by M. Edmond Missa, October 4. 

Shakespeare, three-act operetta, words by MM. Paul Gavault and P. L. Flers, musie by M. 
Gaston Serpette, November 23. 



















































CHATELET. 
La Poudre de Perlinpinpin, a vew arrangement by MM. Eraest Blum and Pierre Decour 
celle of Cogniard’s fairy extravaganza, in four acts and thirty-five scenes, December 8. 
Rebinson Crusoé, spectacular piece, in four acts and twenty-two scenes, by MM. Ernest } 
Blum and Pierre Decourcelle, October 20. 


CLUNY. i 

La Poule Blanche, four-act operetta, words by MM. Maurice Heunequin and Antony Mars, 
music by M. Victor Roger, January 13. 

1 qui le calecon? three-act vaudeville, by M. Paul Ferrier, March 25. ' 

Iie Monsieur de chez Maxim, fantastic review, in one act, by M. Alfred Dalilia, March 25. 

Le Champion du Monde, cycling vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Edgard Pourcelle and 
Stéphen Lemonnier, May 9. 

Le Monsieur du Second, one-act vaudeville, by M. Banniéres, May 9. 

Celles qwon lache, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Edmond Duesberg and Georges Darlay, 
July 20. 

Que @Bufs! Que d’ dufs ! “omelette review,” in one act, by MM. Dominique Bonnaud 
and Numa Blés, July 20. 

Le Petit Puceron Rouge, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Jean Marsvle, September 6. 

Ewpress- Union, one-act vaudeville, by M. Albert Barré, September 6. 

Plaisiy d’ Amour... , farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Maurice Froyez and “ Georges 
Colias ” (Georges Berr), October 10, 

Un Baron qui enléve des Gitanes, one-act comedy, by M. “G. Colias” (Georges Berr), 
October 27. 

COMEDIE-FRANCAISE. 

Le Berceau, comedy, in three acts, by M. Eugitne Brieux, December 19. 

Othello, drama, in five acts and six scenes, adapted from Shakespeare by M. Jean Aicard, 
February 27. 

Le Torrent, piece, in four acts, by M. Maurice Donnay, May 5. 

Deux Amis, one-act apropos, in verse, by M. Tancréde Martel (298rd anniversary of 
Corneille’s birth), June 6. 

La Douceur de eroire, piece, in three scenes, in verse, by M. Jacques Normand, July 8. 

l’réle et Forte, one-act drama, by M, Emile Veyrin, July 8. 


COMEDIE-PARISIENNE. 

L' Ecole des Amants, comedy, in three acts, by MM, Claude Roland and Pierre Morgand, 
December 23. 

Loreau est acquitté! one-act comedy, by MM. André de Lorde and Eugéne Morel, 
December 23. 

Mirages, piece, in three acts, by MM. Lucien Cressonnois and Charles Raymond, January 19. 

Franchise, one-act comedy, by M. André Picard, January 19. 

Les Miettes, comedy, in two acts, by M. Edmond Sée, February 28. 

La Petite Famille, one-act comedy, by M. Maurice Vaucaire, February 28. 

L' Anglais tel qwon le parle, one-act vaudeville, by M. Tristan Bernard, February 28. 

Les Apparences, comedy, in four acts, by M, Henri Lyon, May 2. 


DEJAZET. 
Le Constat Poulardin, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Victor Gréhon and Pierre Mon- 


ville, January 31. 
L’Onele Adolphe, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Gréhon and Monville, January 81. 
Joli Sport, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Paul Dehére and Maurice Froyez, April 26. 


FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 

Folies-Revue, three-act review, by MM. Blondeau, Monréal, and Numés, December 22. 
Excellente Affaire, vaudeville operetta, in four acts, by M. Charles Clairville, music by 

MM. Léon Vasseur and de Thuisy, February 22. 
Madame Pistache, vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by M. Jules Méry, musie by M. 

Eugéne Picheran, June 14, : 

GAITE. 

Les Swurs Gaudichard, comic opera, in three acts, words by M. Maurice Ordonneau, music 
by M. Edmond Audran, April 21. 
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GYMNASE, 
Mademoiselle Morasset, comedy, in four acts, by M. Louis Legendre, December 28 
Un Fiacre a Vheure, one-act comedy, by M. “ Colias” (M. Georzes Berr), January 14. 
Le Serment @ Yvonne, comedy, in one act, by M. André Sylvane, March 4. F 
Le Fiancé malgré lui, three-act comedy, by MM. André Sylvane and “ Antoine de Farges ” 
(Madame Pauline Thys), April 13. ; 
Dégénérés ! three-act comedy, by M. Michel Provins, May 6. 
Goberon, one-act comedy, by M. Henri de srisay, May 6. 
Petit Chagrin, comedy, in three acts, by M. Maurice Vaucaire, November 13. 


Les Pieds nickelés, one-act comedy, by M. Tristan Bernard, November 13 


LYRIQUE (RENAISSANCE), 
Le Due de Ferrare, lyrical drama, in three acts, by M. Paul Milliet, music by M. Georges 
Marty, May 20. : 
La Bohéme, lyrical comedy, in four acts, words (after Henri Murger) and music by Signor 
Leoncavallo, French translation by M. Eugéne Crosti, October 10. me 
Daphnis et Chloé, lyrical comedy, in three acts, words by MM. Jules and Pierre Barbier, 
music by M. Henri Maréchal, November 8. 
Eros, one-act comic opera, words by M. Julien Goujon, music by M. Frédéric Le Rey, 
November 16. 
(Signor Ermete Novelli and his Italian company gave a series of performances at this 
house in December.) 


NOUVEAUTES. 


La Dame de chez Maxim, vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Georges Feydeau, January 17. 


NOUVEAU THEATRE. 

Le Roi de Rome, piece, in five acts, with a prologue, by MM. Emile Pouvillon and Armand 
d' Artois, January 10. 

Marthe, piece, in four acts, by M. Henry Kistemaeckers, March 28. 

Othello, a translation of Shakespeare’s play, in verse, by M. Louis Médard, May 26. 

Le Joug, three-act piece, by M. Lucien Mayrargue (a single performance), June 6 

Tristan et Yseult, Richard Wagner's lyrical drama, in three acts (produced by M. Lamoureux 
under the patronage of the Société des Grandes Auditions Musicales de France), 
October 28. 

ODEON. 

La Reine Fiammette, dramatic tale, in five acts, in verse, by M. Catulle Mendis, with 
music by M. Paul Vidal (originally played at the Théatre Libre), December 6. 

Tragédie et Comédie, one-act apropos, in verse, by M. Edouard No#l (259th anniversary of 
Racine’s birth), at a matinée, December 22. F 

La Tunique merveilleuse, Chinese comedy, in one act, by Madame Judith Gautier (at 
matinée), January 14. 

Moliére et Cyrano, one-act apropos, in verse, by M. Jubin (277th anniversary of Moli?re’s 
birth), January 15. 

Les Antibel, piece, in four acts, by MM. Emile Pouvillon and Armand d’Artois, February 8. 

Les Truands, five-act drama, in verse, by M. Jean Richepin, March 22. P 

Le Berceau de Racine, apropos, in verse, by M. Philippon (200th anniversary of Racine’s 
death), April 21. 7 

La Fausse Conversion, proverb, in two scenes, by Théophile Gautier, adapted by his 
daughter, Madame Judith Gautier, April 24. ; 

Ma Bru! three-act comedy, by MM. Fabrice Carré and Paul Bilhaud, May 3. 

L’ Amour quand méme, one-act comedy, by MM. Georges Mitchell and Maurice Vaucaire, 
May 3. 

Le Neveu de Beaumarchais, apropos, in verse, by M. H. Jouin (centenary of Beaumarchais’ 
death), May 18. 

Laure et Pétrarque, dramatic poem, in one act, by M. Lucien Pati, June 10. 

La Visite, one-act comedy, by M. Daniel Riche, September 30. 

Chéneceur, comedy, in three acts, by M. Maurice Souli¢é, November 11. 


uw 


OPERA, 
La Burgonde, opera, in four acts, libretto by MM, Emile Bergerat and Camille de Sainte 
Croix, music by M. Paul Vidal, December 23. 
Briséis, the first act of the late Emmanuel Chabrier’s lyrical drama, poem by M. Catulle 
Mend?s and the late Ephraim Michaél, May 8. 
La Prise de Troie, opera, in three acts and four scenes, by Hector Berlioz, November 15. 


OPERA-COMIQUE. 
L’ Angélus, one-act opera, words by M. Georges Mitchell, music by M. Casimir Baille, 
March 2. 


Beaucoup de Bruit pour Rien, opera, in four acts and five scenes, libretto drawn from 
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Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing by M. Edouard Blau, music by M. Paul 
Puget, March 24. : 

Le Cygne, ballet, in one act, scenario by M. Catulle Mendis, music by M. Charles Lecocq, 
April 20. : 

Cendrillon, fairy tale, in four acts and six scenes, after Perrault, words by M. Henri Cain, 
music by M. Jules Massenet, May 24. 

Javotte, ballet, in three scenes, scenario by M. J. L, Croze, music by M. Camille Saint-Saéns, 
October 23, 

PALAIS-ROYAL. 

Chéri! three-act vaudeville, by MM. Paul Gavault and Victor de Cottens, December 13. 

La Poire, piece, in three acts, by M. Louis Artus, March 7. 

La Mouche, four-act piece, by M. Antony Mars, September 21. 

Le Secret de la cafetiére, one-act piece, by M. Ernest Depré, September 21. 

L’Elu des Femmes, piece, in four acts, by MM. Pierre Veber and Victor de Cottens, 
October 28. 

Coralie et Cie, three-act piece, by MM, Albin Valabrigue and Maurice Hennequin, 
November 30, 

PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 


Plus que Reine, piece, in five acts, by M. Emile Bergerat, April 4. 


REPUBLIQUE (CHATEAU-DEAU). 
Kosaks ! five-act drama, by MM. Armand Silvestre and Eugene Morand, December 3. 
Le Roi des Gascons, piece, in five acts, by MM. Paul Fournier and Rodolphe Bringer, June 7. 
Napoléon, tive-act drama, by MM. Fernand Meynet and Gabriel Didier, July 21. 
Roulbosse le Saltimbanque, piece, in five acts, by M. Charles Esquier, August 29. 
L’ Auvergnate, piece, in seven scenes, by M. F. Meynet and Madame Marie Geffroy, 
: September 29. 
Les Blanchisse Uses de Paris, popular piece, in five acts, by M M. Jules Dornay and Georges 
sertal, October 2x. 


THEATRE SARAH-BERNHARDT (late NATIONS). 
La Tragique Histoire d’ Hamlet, Prince de Danemark, William Shakespeare’s drama, in 
twelve scenes, prose translation by MM. Eugitne Morand and Marcel Schwob, with 
incidental music by M. Gabriel Pierné, May 20. 


VARIETES. 
Li Vieua Marche “ar, comedy, in five acts, by M. Henri Lavedan, March 3. 
Nuit @Eté, one-act comedy, by M, Auguste Germain, September 25, 


VAUDEVILLE, 
Georgette Lemeunier, comedy, in four acts, by M, Maurice Donnay, December 15, 
Le Lys Rouge, tive-act piece, by M. Anatole France, February 25. 
Madame de Lavalette, piece, in tive acts, by MM. Emile Moreau and Ernest Depré, 


March 30. s : 
La Bonne Hoétesse, three-act comedy, by MM. Ambroise Janvier and Marcel Ballot 


September 2s. 
Le Faubourg, comedy, in four acts, by M. Abel Hermant, November 23. 


New Plays and JImportant Revivals 


PRESENTED AT THE PRINCIPAL BERLIN THEATRES 


FROM DECEMBER 1898 TO NOVEMBER 1899. 


+00 — 
ALEXANDER-PLATZ. 
Berliner Médel, piece, in four acts, by G. Bolle, January 25. 
Im Liebesrausch, piece, in five acts, by C. Duchow, February 16. 
Studenten-Frudchen, four-act piece, by P. W alter, February 24. ; if 
Fuhrmann Henschel, musical parody-farce, in five acts, by Hugo Busse, music by A. Wicher, 
February 25. 
Treue, drama, in four acts, by H. Jacoby, March 9, 
Persien, comedy, in four acts, by Dr. M, Wolff, March 14. 
Wer ist der Mérder? melodrama, in five acts, by Leopold Stern, May 8. 
Nana, piece, in five acts, drawn from Zola’s novel, June 3. 
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BELLE-ALLIANCE. 
Die Stedlinger, historical drama, in five acts, by G. Rutseler, December 1. 
Der Muth zur Wahrheit, three-act drama, by H. Haupmann, December 15. 
Sein Patent, three-act farce, by H. Katsch, December 25. 
Die Blut-Hochzeit, four-act tragedy, by A. Lindner, January 26. 
Um eine Kleinigkeit, drama, in two acts, by F. Straube, February 10. 
Sein Altes Conto, farce, in one act, by W. Bassermann, February 10. 
Das Milchméidchen von Schiineberg, musical farce, in three acts and six tableaux, by 
W. Mannstiidt, February 19. 
Die Grifin von Schwerin, historical drama, in four acts, by Ernst von Wichert, March 6. 
Von Gleichem Stamm, four-act piece, by A. Stoltze, March 16. 
F’remd, five-act drama, by P. Gottschalk, April 14. 
Der Sterbende Ahasver, four-act drama, by A. Rosée, April 27. 


BERLINER. 

Andere Lufe, four-act comedy, by H. Lubliner, December 31. 

Familie Jensen, drama, in four acts, by E. Hoyer, January 14. 

Gewitter-Nacht, tragedy, in five acts, by Ernst von Wildenbruch, January $1. 

Vicky, three-act drama, by O. Fuchs-Talab, February 10. 

Das Recht auf sich Selbst, four-act drama, by Friedrich, Prince yon Wrede, February 24. 

Herbst, piece, in one act, by Walter Schmidt-Hiissler, February 24. : 

Die Neue Richtung, three-act farce, by MM. Brociner and Engel, March 2. 

Tam-Tam, three-wct farce, by Fedor von Zobeltitz, March 8. 

Platz den Frauen, four-act farce, by MM. Valabrégue and Hennequin, April 1. 

Kain, three-act drama, by E. Prange, April 21. 

Die Badesaison, three-act farce, by Gustav Schefranek, May 10. 

Die Pariserin, comedy, in three acts, by Henry Becque (Madame 
October 11. . 

Staatsgeheimnisse, comedy, in four acts, by Aloys Prasch and Friedrich yon Wrede, 
October 21. 

Die Herren Sihne, volks-piece, in three acts, by MM. Walther and Stein, November 1. 

Advocat Patelin, farce, of the fifteenth century, by Blanchet, November 25. 


téjane’s season), 


CENTRAL. 
La Puppée, three-act operetta, by E, Audran, January 5. 


DEUTSCHES. 
Die Drei Reiherfedern, dramatic poem, in five acts, by Hermann Sudermann, January 21. 
Die Hochzeit der Sobeide, tragic legend, in two acts, by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
March 18. 
Der Abenteurer, one-act piece, by H. von Hofmannsthal, March 18. 
Hans, drama, in three acts, by Max Dreyer, April 9. 
Mutterherz, one-act piece, by 8. Vacano, April 9. 
Die Gefihrtin, one-act drama, by A. Schnitzler, April 29. 
Der Griine Kakadu, grotesque, in one act, by A. Schnitzler, April 29. 
Paracelsus, verse play, in one act, by A. Schnitzler, April 29. 
Ein Glickliches Paar, three-act comedy, by H. Faber, October 3. 
Das Friedensfest, drama, in four acts, by Gerhart Hauptmann, October 14. 
Ein Gastspiel, four-act comedy, by MM. von Wolzogen and Olden, November 8. 
Der Probe-Candidat, four-act play, by Max Dreyer, November 19. 


FRIEDRICH-WILHELM STADTISCHES. 
Chlodosinda, tragedy, in five acts, by Matthias Tendering, December 15. 
Onkel Tom’s Hiitte, melodrama, in five acts, drawn from Mrs. Stowe’s book by C. Duchow, 
December 25. : we wr 
Frauentreue, historical drama, in three acts and a prologue, by MM. Ulrich Kriiger, 
January 19. : er . . ‘ 

Die Kunst im Waffenrock, faice, in three acts, by C. Fischer-Sallstein, April 19. 

Umein Weib, drama, in five acts, adapted from George Ohnet’s novel by Robert Schulz, 
May 8. ‘ ‘ 

Des Grossen Kinigs Rekrut, operetta, in three acts, by MM. Clarus and Mewes, May 22. 

Der Nachtomnibus-Controlleur, burlesque, in three acts and seven scenes, by H. Busse, 
May 30. ; ara eee 

Theodora von Alexandrien, drama, in five acts, by Ferdinand Bannenberg, July 9. 

Die Reise Nach der Teufelsinsel, sensational play, in six scenes (anon.), music by A. Wicher, 
September 12. : : ae . 

Club = Harmlosen, sensational piece, in five acts, by A. Verden, October 16. 

Ein Gesunder Junge, four-act farce, by Reifflingen, October 25. 
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LESSING. 
Matthias Gollinger, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Blumenthal and Bernstein, December 27. 
Das liebe Ich, three-act volks-piece, by E. C ns January 13. 
Die Zeche, one-act drama, by Ludwig Palas January 22. 
Unter blonden Bestien, one-act comedy, by Max Dreyer, January 22 ; 
Ein Ehrenhandel, one-act comedy, by L. Fulda, January 22. f 
Liebestrdume, one-act comedy, by M. Dreyer, January 2 
Die Heimatlosen, drama, in five acts, by M. Halbe, mene 21. 
Die Lumpen, comedy, in three acts, by Leo Hirschfeld, March 30. 
Die Zauberin, five-act tragedy, by Spasinski (Madame Sawina’s season), April 4. 
Die Genossin, German version, by H. Meery, of Mr. Pinero’s Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
September 2. 
Neigung, drama, in three acts, by J. David, September 9. 
Als Ich Wiederkam, three-act comedy, by MM. Blumenthal and Kadelburg, September 30. 
Ein Frihlingsopfer, drama, in three acts, by E. von Keyserling (at a matinée), November 19. 
Gertrud Antless, three-act drama, by P. Langmann, November 26. 


LUISEN. 

Umsliebe Geld, musical volks-piece, in four acts, by J. Gisner, December 23. 

Wildes Blut, character sketch, in three acts, by M. Schwab, January 24. 

{ll Heil ! one-act farce, by M. Breo, January 24. 

Der Goldene Cylinder, musical play, in four acts, by R. Brodek, music by F. Krause, 
February 22. 

Nach Beriihmten Mustern, musical farce, in four acts, by MM. Ressien and Collin, 
April 1. 

Feuer, four-act drama, by A. Hiiner, April 30. 

Ein Proletarier, one-act drama, by M. Krauss, May 23. 

Vogelfrei, one-act drama, by M. Krauss, May 23. 

Jadwiga, one-act farce, by MM. A. and H. Schindler, May 23. 

Der Kammerkater, three-act farce , by C. H. Geissler, May 26. 

Bunte Kreise, four-act drama, by A. Grau, September 1. 

Molly Carré, musical farce. in five acts, by J. Dachs, September 30. 

Heinrich Heine, comedy, in three acts, by M. Mels, November 8. 
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METROPOL. 
Die Kleinen Michus, three-act operetta, by A. Messager, December 25. 
Der Kleiderhindler (Chand d@’ Habits), pantomime, in four acts, by C. Mendés (M. Séverin’s 
season), April 1. 
NEVES. 
Die Barbaren, comedy, in four acts, by Heinrich Stobitzer, December 19. 
Der Sohn der Frau, drama, in three acts, by M. Kretzer, January 19. 
Die Pflicht,four-act drama, by R. Landsberger, March 1. 
Der Hexenmeister, comedy, in three acts, by L. Triesch, March 23. 
Kupfer, three-act comedy, by T. Duimchen, March 25. 
Ein Liebesheirath, piece, in four acts, by A. Baumberg, April 15. 
Der Vivisector, drama, in three acts, by Dr. E. A. Lutze (at a matinée), May 1 
Die Wahrsagerin, three-act farce, by MM. J. Jarno and G. Rickelt, June 16. 
Pietro Caruso, drama, in one act, by Roberto Bracco, German by O. Eisenschitz, June 16, 
Die Trutzige, musical comedy, in three acts, by Ludwig Auzengru ber, July 23. 
Die Heilige}F rau, three-act drama, by H. Ganske, September 12. 
Die Frau Major, one-act comedy, by F. Woldeck, September 12. 
Colinette, four-act comedy, by MM. Lendtre and Gabriel Martin, September 26 
Ein Unbeschriebenes Blatt, three-act comedy, by E. V. Wolzsgen, October 25. 





NEW ROYAL OPERA. 
Wasilissa Melentjewa, historical drama, in five acts, by A. Ostrowsky (Madame Sawina’s 
season), April 2. 
Jean Marie, one-act drama, by André Theuriet (Madame Bruck’s season), May 4. 
Le Boulet, three-act comedy, by Pierre Wolff, May 4. 
Lel -ardon, comedy, in two ac ts, by Jules Lemaitre (Madame Bruck’s season), May 6 


OSTEND. 
Der Brandstifter, spectacular piece, in five acts, by L, Fall, December 25. 
Schlimme Saat, four-act drama, by Otto Vischer, March 23 
Die Bulgaria, spectacular piece, in ten scenes, by MM. Buchholz and Fall, April 2. 
Die Rothe Miihle, piece, in nine tableaux, by MM. Okonowsky and Soudermann, May 21. 
Vom Wege ab, drama, in four acts, by V. Laverrenz, May 24. : 
Um Tausend Mark, volkspiece, in six tableaux, by MM, Buchholz and Felsch, 
September 6. 
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RESIDENZ. 

Schrankenlos, four-act drama, by S. Saubermann, December 27. 

Der Schlafwagen-Controleur, three-act farce, by A. Bisson, German by B. Jacobson, 
January 14, , 

Zum Einsiedler, one-act comedy, by B. Jacobson, January 14. 

Rose Riedel, piece, in five acts, by H. von Wentzel (at a matinée), April 25. 

Heilige Nacht, three-act piece, by J. Poritzky (at a matinée), May 29. 

Die Schlussrechnung, drama, in four acts and five scenes, by P. Newsky, November 26. 

Busch und Reichenbach, farce, in three acts, MM. Heinrich Lee and Mever Forster, 
November 29. 

Die Richtige, one-act comedy, by T. von Trotha, November 29. 


ROYAL OPERA. 
Briséis, operatic fragment, by Chabrier, January 14. 
Die Abreise, musical comedy, in one act, by Eugen d’Albert, libretto by Count Sporck, 
February 24. 
Regina, romantic opera, in three acts, by Lortzing, March 21. 
Mudarra, opera, in five acts, by Le Borne, April 18, 
Ingwelde, opera, in three acts, by Max Schillings, words by Count Sporck, May 16. 


ROYAL SCHAUSPIEL-HAUS. 
Die Lustspiel-Firma, three-act farce, by MM. Walter and Leo Stein, December 22. 
Das Fiinfte Rad, three-act comedy, by H. Lubliner, February 18. 
Die Krone, five-act piece, by A. v. Perfall, May 6. . 
Auf Strafurlaub, comedy, in three acts, by MM. von Moser and von Trotha, June 10. 
Caub, five-act piece, by W. Bloem, September 9. 
Ewige Liebe, four-act play, by H. Faber, September 23. 
Rahab, drama, in five-acts, by R. V. Gottschall, September 30. 
Splitter und Balken, four-act comedy, by H. Lubliner, October 14. 
Der Herr im Hause, four-act comedy, by Paul Lindau, November 13. 
Schlaraffenland, fairy play, in three acts, by Ludwig Fulda, November 18. 


SCHILLER. 
Ehrliche Arbeit, musical farce, in five acts, by H. Wilken, December 8. 
Die Burgermeister-Wahl, three-act comedy, by M. Burkhardt, February 3. 
Ein Schaefer-Stiindchen, one-act play, by G. Engel, June 19. 
Die Schnelle Verlobung, one-act comedy, by P. Ernst, June 19. 
In Civil, one-act farce, by G. Kadelburg, June 19. 
Winapoh, one-act opera, by M. Lion, July 23. 


THALIA, 
Der Eva Apfel, three-act farce, by B. Jacobson, December 10 
Schiddebold’s Engel, musical farce, in four acts, by W. Mannstiidt, January 24. 
Der Platzmajor, burlesque, in three acts, by MM. Kren and Schinfeld, September 30. 
THEATER DES WESTENS. 
André Chénier, opera, in three acts, by Umberto Giordano, December 22. 
Die Vierzehn Nothhelfer, comic opera, in two acts, by Max Loewengard, January 21. 
Der Husar, comic opera, in two acts, by Ignaz Briill, February 21. 
Die Versunkene Glocke, musical drama, in five acts, by Heinrich Zoellner, July 8. 
Die Reise Nach China, comic opera in three acts, by F. Bazin, September 15. 
Die Perlenfischer, three-act opera, by Bizet, October 25, 


VICTORIA, 
Die Weisse Henne, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Hennequin and Mars, September 1. 
Es ist Erreicht, burlesque, in one act, by B. Jacobson, October 21. 
Die Chansonnette, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Leon and Waldberg, November 4. 


GENUINE ActTING.—A grocer in Lichfield, who was going to London, received from his 
neighbour Peter Garrick a letter of introduction to the great David Garrick. Before present- 
ing it he happened to visit the theatre, saw David in Abel Drugger, and returned to 
his native town without presenting the letter. He explained the reason to Peter on his 
return. “ Your brother may be rich, as I daresay the man who lives like him must be ; but, 
by G —4d, though he be your brother, Mr. Garrick, he is one of the shabbiest, meanest, most 
pitiful hounds I ever saw in the whole course of my life!” This was a real compliment to 
the actor’s gifts. Peter Garrick himself told the story to Johnson, who again related it to 
Mr. Kirkham. 
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I 

Cheatrical, Rlusical, and Equestrian Obituary. : 
FROM DECEMBER 1898 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1899. : 

D 

an D 

Annort, Frank, Descriptive Vocalist, aged 25, January 10. ; 2 
Anam, Lancelot Arthur, Musical Director, September 26. ; D 
Aupriper, John Franklin, late Belle of New York Company, aged 54, November 3. E 
Aumonti, Ada Burgess, wife of Ted Burgess Almonti, October 15. . 
Anprews, Charles Bond, Composer and Conductor, aged 42, April 27. E 
Asner, Mrs., mother of Angelo and Rose Asher, February 11. E, 
Aruerton, Alice (Mrs. Willie Edouin), Actress and Vocalist, aged 52, February 4. “ 
Aup.ry, Sarah, mother of Harry and Joe Audley, Comedians, December 6. ~ 
Austin, Kenneth §., father of Mary Austin, October 4. ! Ei 
Ayres, Philip Bernard Chinery, C.M.G., husband of Mrs. Philip Bernard, October 12. : ~ 
Baxer, Mrs., Custodian of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, aged 87, September 25. 4 sy 
Baker, W. F., Operatic Tenor, aged 60, May 6. : Fi 
Brasiey, Edward (Richard De Freyne Jones), Actor, Apri! 16. Fc 
Bravucuamp, Richard John, Actor, aged 21, December 15. i dy 
Brcqur, Henri, French Dramatist, May 12. 1 Fi 
Beprorp, Arthur George Sharpe, son of Henry Bedford, Actor, aged 22, March 8. Gs 
Betton, Phoebe, wife of Charles Rider-Noble, September 20. Ga 
Berremann, George Stanley, aged 63, May 22. Gr 
BowernrnG, Adelaide (Mrs. J. B. Steele), retired Actress, May 26. Gr 
Branp, Deane, Actor and Vocalist, aged 39, August 11. Ge 
Branvon (Griflith), Daisy, Actress, aged 20, December 6. Go 
Brert, John G., Actor, July 4. | Go 
Bricuren, Charles R., Music Hall Manager, June 8. : Gr 
Broapsent, Olive Ormond, Premiére Danseuse, aged 17, January 21. : Gr 
Broom, Frank, Coloured Comedian and Acrobat, aged 2), July 13. Gr 
Brown, Johnnie (Lord Tom Doddy), Juvenile Comedian, aged 16, December 20. Gr 
Browne, Tom, Song Writer, March 20. Gr 
Burrorp, Charles Henry, Actor, aged 79, October 4. Gu 
Burnsipr, Tom, Theatrical Manager, February 15. Ha 
Burron, Thomas Bowman, late of People’s Concert Hall, Manchester, February 23. Ha 
Cane, Pietro, Bird Performer, January 19. Ha 
Car.eton, Laurie, late of White Heather Company, May 6. _ 
Canon, J. C. (John Pendleton Cowpe), Manager, Grand Theatre, Birmingham, April 27. Aa, 
Carter, James, Waxworks Proprietor, July 20. Al 
Carrrt, Fred (Ware), Circus Artiste, aged 29, October 2. Ha. 
Casuan, Patrick Martin, Music Hall Vocalist, aged 56, August 7. a 
Cautiey (Desborough), Laurence, aged 37, October 15. 
Cuarre., James, Manager of Cheltenham Opera House, aged 61, February 16. : Aa. 
Cuarrerton, Mary, Harpist, daughter of F. B. Chatterton, aged 42. Hes 
Cuurte, Stephen Macready, aged 47, November 14. H - 
Crarenpon, Charles, Comic Singer, aged 34, August 12. IN 
Cuark, William, father of Claude Agnew, Actor, aged 65, March 21. Hoc 
Ciarke, John Sleeper, Comedian and Theatrical Proprietor, aged 65, September 24. we 
Crarke, Alfred Claude, Theatrical Manager, aged 48, April 3. Ho 
Cray, Lila (Hutton), Actress, Musical Composer, and Directress, July 28. I os 
CiLeveLaNp, Louie, Actress, grandaughter of J. R. Newcombe, T. R., Plymouth, March 26. — 
Cocutan, Charles F., Actor and Dramatist, November 27. bs 
Couns, Viotti, Violinist, aged 77, October 25. “tan 
Corgunotn, Jessie, wife of R. M. Colquhoun, daughter of J. S. Baylis, March 20. po 
Cooxe, James, Actor, of Edmund Tearle’s Company, January 5. “0 
Courtenay, Eveline (Mrs. John Hay), Actress, December 8. 700 
Cowe.u, Emilie Marguerite, widow of Sam Cowell, aged 80, January 13. Joun 
Crurcuiow, F. E., wife of Thomas Crutchlow, mother of Marie Tyler, aged 51, Sept. 10. — 
Curtiss, Charles M., late of the Pinero Comedy Company, November 9. Kee, 


Cusurna, Henry W., late of Lyceum, father of Wilton Heriot, aged 56, April 12. K 
Dary, Augustin, Theatrical Proprietor, aged 61, June 8. Ken 
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Danviz, Maud, Music Hall Artiste, wife of Dan Leeson, December 2. 
Davenport, G., Victor, Actor, aged 30, September 15. 

Dean, James, President of Van-Dwellers’ Association, aged 67, September 27. 
Deuaney, Arthur, Comic Singer, aged 31, March 20. 

Deut, African, Ventriloquist, aged 37, January 19. 

Detorro, Joseph, Circus Clown and Comedian, August 16. 

D’Ennery, Adolphe, French Dramatist, aged 87, January 26. 

De Souua, Barton, Actor, aged 66, June 29. 

Donnety, Mrs. R., widow of Charles Donnelly, December 30. 

Durrez, John Louis Philippe, Illusionist, aged 54, March 18. 

Epwin, Walter, Stage Manager, aged 61, May 14. 

Exuiston, Louise (Sarah Stone), of the Elliston Family, August 17. 

Exmore, Annie, wife of James Elmore, Actor, December 

Exauore, Mary Hannah, widow of Marcus Elmore, Comedian, January 25. 
Emmett, Bobbie (W. J. M‘Neill), Music Hall Artiste, aged 37, December 8. 
Everstey, H. A. (C. H. James), Professor of Music, November 25. 

Farmer, Lucia Eliza, Actress, wife of James Harwood, late of Lyceum, aged 62, Dee. 7. 
Fiercuer, Elizabeth, widow of Edward Fletcher, Theatrical Lessee, June 20. 
Fort (Foley), Allen James, Operatic Vocalist, aged 64, October 20. 

Fores, Fred, Acting Manager, Oxford Music Hall, aged 35, November 25. 
Fow.er, Henry J., of Rogues and Vagabonds Company, September 3. 
Frencu, Fred, Comic Singer, aged 68, February 21. 

Garprner, Edward Walter, Actor, husband of Kate Rorke, February 12. 
Garratt, Adah, Actress, wife of Alexander Farquharson (William Rodgers), Dec. 12. 
GitieNno, Albert Edward, Clown, August 11. 

Grrarp, Oscar, American Comedian, July 24. 

Gosnay, Francis, Theatrical Acting Manager, April 15. 

Goveu, John Robert, Violoncellist, aged 64, August 10. 

Govu.p, Nutcombe James, aged 50, Actor, October 10. 

Graves, Kate, Actress,.aged 24, December 11. 

Gravevur, Emma, mother of Beatrice Grosvenor, Actress, October 8. 
Greennank, Henry Hewetson, Lyrical Writer and Operatic Librettist, aged 33, Feb. 26. 
Grey, Jane Susan Mary, Actress, aged 61, November 22. 

Grist, Carlotta, Dancer, aged 79, May 22. 

Gururie, Thomas J., Actor and Sketch Artiste, aged 32, January 8. 
Harmann (Mason), F. W., Professor, Conjuror, February 10. 

Haran, Madame, Operatic Vocalist, August 13. 

Hau, Mrs. T., wife of Tom Hall, Clown, aged 37, November 13. 

Harsewe t, F. J., Baritone Vocalist, aged 53, October 4. 

Hamitron, George Sinclair, husband of Peggy Pryde, October 19. 

Harpy, Professor, Ventriloquist, aged 30, January 27. 

Harrison, H. T., Operatic Tenor, June 3. 

Harvey, Rose (Mrs. W. Lindsay), of D’Oyly Carte Répertoire Companies, October 7. 
Harvey, William Francois, Equestrian, aged 49, August 27. 

Hastinos, Mortimer S., Actor, aged 53, April 13. 

Hays, Alfred, Theatrical Librarian, aged 61, May 1. 

Hervey, Joe, Theatrical Chorister, January 28. 

Hrxz, Jack, late of Theatre Royal, Worthing, aged 40, February 16. 
Hoeartn, William, Comic Opera Singer and Manager, aged 55, June 4. 
Houpven, John, Marionette Proprietor, aged 58, October 7. 

Hotiaicx, W. F., Music Hall Stage Manager, June 20. 

Huntiey (Cuthbert), Marion, Actress, aged 36, March 5. 

Hurst, Joseph, late of Lyceum Box Office, aged 66, October 28. 

Imano, Gertrude, wife of H. M. Imano, Vocalist, May 13. 

Jackson, Jenny, Male Impersonator, aged 27, July 12. 

Jurr (Leslie), of the Three Jeffs, Music Hall Artiste, June 25. 

Jeremy, James, Trombonist, May 8. 

Joacurm, Amelie, Operatic Vocalist, aged 60, February 3. 

JounsTone, Eliza, Actress, August 3. 

Kavrrman, Archie E., Theatrical Manager, August 12. 

KerLry, Mary Anne, Actress, widow of Robert Keeley, aged 93, March 12. 
Keenan, Mrs., wife of Tom Keenan, Irish Comedian, November 25. 

Keuty, Edwin, Actor and Vocalist, December 31. i 
Kennepy, Mrs. E..J., wife of E. J. Kennedy, of Cheevers and Kennedy, aged 51, Aug. 21 
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Kina, Lottie, Actress, wife of Henry Belding, January 17. A 


KnronEemann, Ludwig, of the Kronemann Troupe, Acrobats, October 7. 

Lacy (Williams), Walter, Actor, aged 89, December 13. 

Lane, Sara, Proprietress Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, aged 76, August 16. 

Larnam, Alfred Henry, husband of Annie Imber, aged 32, July 12. 

Lavuck, Pierre Ham, Gymnast, aged 42, June 26. 

Leaman, Felix, Musical Director, aged 36, June 2. 

Leciercg, Rose (Mrs. Fuller), actress, April 2. { 
Ler, Lavater, Performing Dog Proprietor, August 16. 
Ler, Clara, retired Actress, aged 74, February 2. i 
Leontr, Annie, Serio-Comic, widow of Edward Colley, January 15. : 
Leorotp, Lydia, widow of William Leopold, aged 53, February 28. 
Levey, R. M., Musical Conductor, June 28. 

Levey, Joseph, Circus Manager, aged 44, May 21. 

Lippe.1, John, aged 69, February 25. 

Lievuart, Louise, Operatic Vocalist, February 21. 

LispournE, John, Comedian, aged 34, July 6. 

Lisron, Mrs., Actress, wife of Andrew Liston, aged 27, January 4. 
Luoyp, Delarue, Comedian, January 4. F 
Loratne, Henry, Actor, aged 80, July 10. bf 
Lunpbere, Ada (Margaret Ada Clegg Everard), Music-hall Comedienne, aged 49, Sept. 30. t 
Lupino, Florence, wife of George Lupino, Pantomimist, aged 38, September 22. 
Lynn, John Westley Symonds (Dr.), Conjuror, aged 63, March 20. 

MacDonnetx, Rev. George Alcock, Dramatic Reader, aged 69, June 3. 

Macurire, James, of Murphy & Maguire, February 28. 

Manpiesert, Kate, wife of George Chapman, August 5. 

ManuiLL, James, Jester and Patter Comedian, aged 51, March 27. 

ManninG, Frank, Actor, aged 34, March 24. 

Marryat, Florence (Mrs. Francis Lean), Playwright and Actress, October 27. 
Mason, Mrs. F., wife of Fred Mason, Whistling Comedian, aged 34, September 27. 
Maruews, Elizabeth, widow of Charles James Mathews, Comedian, January 4. i 
MeE.ion (Martin), Emily, Music-hall Artiste, of Dixon, Mellon, & Sutton, aged 51, Jan. 18. 
Mexxors (Gregory), Arthur, Acrobat and Gymnast, October 22. 

Metvitxe, George, Actor, aged 74, December 26. 

Miter, Jennie, wife of Kennedy Miller, Theatrical Entrepreneur, July 6. 

Minton, Perey, Comedian, December 15. 

Morron, Margaret, widow of W. H. Morton, February 11. 

Mutvey, Walter, Actor, aged 30, April 28. 

Naaur, Archibald, Director of Alhambra, Leicester Square, May 5. 

Nevitue, Fred, Minstrel Performer of Sam Hague’s Minstrels, October 31. 

Nevitix (Gartside-Neville), Mary C. H., wife of Geo. Gartside-Neville, aged 67, Sept. 27. 
Nrewe.u, Thomas, Actor, aged 61, September 15. 

Nicuorson, Val, Violinist, late of Royal Italian Opera, December 22. 

Norman, May, Professional Pianist, aged 25, April 13. 

Novara, Franco, Professor of Singing, R.A.M., January 7. 

Nove, Olga Kate, Actress, February 28. 

Orrroy, Emily Jane, wife of Auguste Offroy (of Bros. Diantas, Musical Clowns), Nov. 6. 
Oniver, Roland (W. A. Jones), Basso, Mohawk Minstrels, aged 57, May 7. 

Otvenr, Tom, Gymnast, December 1. 

O’Mautey, Alice Mary, wife of George Davies, April 18. 

O’Rorke, John, connected with old Royal and Gaiety Theatres, Dublin, aged 76, Sept. 19. 
Pacpen, Emma Tanner, step-mother of Leonard Pagden, January 10. 

Pamienon, Edouard, French Dramatist, aged 65, April 20. 

Pernint, Alfred Edward, Pianist, aged 38, September 1. 

Pumurrs, Acton, Theatrical Proprietor, aged 69, May 17. 

Putiiirs, Mrs., widow of Watts Phillips, aged 68, January 26. 

Pups, Benjamin Woolf, late of the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, aged 74, Aug. 25. 
Picor, Elizabeth, widow of Percy Milton, Comedian, aged 44, November 10. 

Prowman, Joseph John, Theatrical Lessee, December 2. 

Pontst, Madame, American Actress, aged 80, February 19. 

Poo.x, John Peter, Actor, aged 64, July 11. 

Preston, Tom, Comedian, aged 26, November 16. 

Pymer, James, Clown, aged 79, December 29. 

Rag, Finaretta, widow of Major E. J. 8. Rae, and mother of Edward Y. Rae, Sept. 22. 
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Rar, Robert, Buffo Vocalist, aged 33, May 1y. 

Rarcuirre, Annie, beloved wife of Henry George (Ratcliffe), Actor, aged 31, August 18. 
Reay, George Campbell, Proprietor On the Frontier Co., aged 28, July 18. 

Repner, Frederick August, Musical Director, aged 61, June 14. 

Reep, Howard (Joseph William Redhead), Operatic Manager, February 23. 

Revii, Wallace, Theatrical Proprietor and Manager, aged 40, December 20. 
Reviiz, William Wallace, son of Wallace Revill, aged 16, December 15. 

Reviti, Mrs. Wallace, Theatrical Proprietress, aged 36, May 1. 

Ricxerts, Alderman John, Chairman Bath Theatre Royal Co., aged 61, July 13. 
Riptey, John, Comedian, June 6. 

Ricuton, Edward Corrie, Comedian, January 1. 

Rutey, Eliza, wife of H. Hesslegrave, Actor, September 7. 

Roserts, Sir Randall, Dramatist, aged 62, October 10. 

Ronson, Rosetta Frances, widow of F'. Robson, Comedian, aged 77, July 31. 

Rogers, Charles, Dramatic Author, April 21. 

Rovussey, Arthur, Operatic Vocalist, October 29. 

RovutiepGe, Edmund J. P., distinguished Amateur, aged 56, August 25. 
Ryprr, Willie, Music-hall Comedian, aged 27, May 2. 

Rypon, Nita, Actress, wife of John Villiers. 

Sarnt-Germatn, French Actor, July 14. 

Saxe, Sara (wife of Frank Pacey Buck), Vocalist, aged 30, March 14. 
Sanaer, Ellen, wife of George Sanger, Circus Proprietor, aged 67, April 29. 

Sarcey, Francisque, French Dramatic Critic, aged 70, May 15. 

Saunpers, Charlotte, retired Actress, aged 73, March 31. 

Scorr, Jane, mother of J. F. Scott, Circus Manager, January 6. 

Scorr, W. T., Harpist, aged 58, January 3. 

Sewarp (Lewthwaite), Billy, Negro Comedian, aged 46, August 11. 

Suaw, Joe, late of French Maid Co., aged 29, December 6. 

Surruson, Georgie, Miss, Actress, May 15. 

Snape, Louis, Actor, June ‘16. 

Somers, John Isaac, Manager of Music-hall Agency, aged 44, September 7. 
Sramrorp, John J., Music-hall Manager, aged 50, May 24. 

Sranp1nG, Emily, sister of Herbert Standing and Frank Celli, March 9. 

Sraney, Rose (Mrs. Fred H. Constable), aged 38, February 8. 

Srreuive, Arthur, Actor, aged 71, December 2. 

Srravss, Johann, Musician and Composer, aged 73, June 3. 

SwinerpD, Esther, mother of Henry Swinerd, Theatrical Manager, aged 67, November 19. 
Tempest (Etherington), Mabel Emily, Actress, aged 23, January 10. 

Ternrorr, William Mulready, aged 74, September 15. 

Tuorne (MacKnight), Sarah, Actress and Theatrical Lessee, aged 62, February 27. 
Torr, Mrs. Sam, late Proprietress of the old Gaiety, Leicester, aged 53, March 20. 
Townsenp, J. E., late with Frank Lindo’s Co., aged 44, January 30. 

TRANSFIELD, Bellamina, wife of T. G. Transfield, Cireus Proprietor, aged 39, Nov. 6. 
Trecertour, Professor, Juggler and Shadowgraphist, aged 32, October 3. 

True, Oswald, Manager, June 24. 

Tvunuock, William, father of Augusta Tullock, Actress, October 23. 

Turner, H. J., son of H. J. Turner, of Strand Theatre, aged 36, December 2. 
Turner, 8S. Hart, Scenic Artist, aged 62, March 20. 

Vento (Aylward), Henry, Ventriloquist, aged 66, February 

Wanrpe, Trevor, of the Actors’ Association, aged 36, August 4. 

Wanvyer, Kate L., mother of Richard Warner, Music-hall Agent, aged 70, September 25. 
Wess, Edmund, the Era Nottingham Correspondent, October 15. 

Wess, Alfred, father of John Webb, Actor, June 12. 

We tts, Benjamin, A.R.A.M., aged 73, September 6. 

Wewms, Joe, of the twin Brothers Wemms, Music-hall Comedian, August 23. 

Wuee er, Mark, of Living Statuary fame, October 26. 

Wurrron, Leo, known as the Canadian Colossus, aged 42, April 10. 

Wiu1amson, Henry William, Dramatic Author, aged 60, February 18. 

Wiystantey, Mrs., mother of Lt.-Col. J. A. Winstanley, Theatrical Prop.,84, March 14. 
Wariaut, Margaret, wife of Alex. Wright, Theatre Royal, Greenock, February 5. 
Wynn, W. S., Theatrical Manager, May 7. 





THEATRES 


Apnerpare-—New Theatre, F. Andrews. 
AnerprEN —Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur 
Company. 
Accrinctoxn —Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod. 
Auprrsnot-—Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. 
AsHIncion —Miners’ Theatre, W. Todd. 
Astron - UNDER- Lyng — Theatre Royal, 
C. E. Revill. 
Arrerciirre—Theatre Royal, North of 
England Theatres Corporation, Ltd. 
Aston—Theatre Royal, Chas. Barnard. 
Baxnsiey-—Royal, W. H. Mitchell. 

Harvey Institute, Corporation. 
Barrow-1n-Fprness — Royalty Theatre, 
Hugh Robertson. 

Royal, William Lewis. 

Baritrey— New Theatre Royal, Fred Cooke. 

Brprorp—Royal County Theatre, E. G. 
Falcon. 

Corn Exchange, Corporation. 
Betrast—Royal, Messrs. Warden. 

Grand Opera House, Messrs. Warden. 
Brston—Theatre Royal, Hy. Battersby. 
Birkenneap—Royal, W. W. Kelly. 

Theatre Métropdle, W. W. Kelly. 
Biruincuam—Royal, C. Dornton. 

Prince of Wales’s, Rodgers, Ltd. 

Grand Theatre, J. W. Turner. 

Queen’s Theatre, Clarence Sounes. 

Coutts’s Theatre, William Coutts. 
Buiacksurn—Royal, Harry Yorke. 

Prince’s, E. H. Page. 

Lyceum, Company. 

Biackroo.—Her Majesty’s Opera House, 
J. Huddlestone. 
Grand Theatre, Sergenson. 
Buiyrn —Royal, A. Jefferson. 
Boiron Royal, Company. 

Grand Theatre, Company. 

Borprestey— Imperial, Machin & Bacon. 


IN THE 


Baru 


BoscomsBt Grand Theatre, Hill and 
Ayrton. 
BournemMovtn—Theatre Royal, Morell 


and Mouillot. 
Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 
Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
Bripiinctron—Victoria Rooms, Council. 
Spa Theatre, Company. 
Brrertey H1..—Theatre Royal, H. Scott. 
Brieuron—Royal, H. Cecil Beryl. 
Gaiety, Evans and Dunkin. 
Eden, H. Lundy. 
Aquarium Theatre, Company. 
Bristo.—Prince’s Theatre, J. M. Chute. 
Royal, Ernest Carpenter. 
Bromiey, Kent —Grand, W. Morton. 
Burney Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 
Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 
Bourron-on-Trent—St. George’s Theatre, 
John Wood. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 


Bury—Theatre Royal, Company. 
Bury Sr. Epwonps—Theatre Royal, C. H. 
Nunn. 
SAMBRIDGI 
JANTERBURY 
Falcon. 
‘anpirr—Royal, W. Redford. 
Grand Theatre, E. Quigley. 
‘ARLISLE—-Her Majesty’s, Milton Bode. ' 
‘aSTLEFORD — Theatre Royal, C. Gadsby. : 
‘HaTHAM—Opera House, Mr. E. Macknight. 
Theatre Royal, C. Barnard. A 
suELMSFoRD—Corn Exchange, Company. i 
/HELTENHAM—Opera House, Company. 
suesTeER—Royalty, W. Bellian. 


New Theatre, W. B. Redfern. 
Theatre Royal, E. Graham 


SE SEEN 


~ ~ ~ 


~*~ 


en 


JHESTER-LE-StTREET — Queen’s Theatre, 
Lawrence Daly. 
CuestrerrreLtp—Royal, Company. 
Cuor.ey, Laxcs.—Grand Theatre, Geo. 
Testo Sante. 
Ciacton-on-Sea—Operetta House, F. A. 
Scudamore. 
Coatsripce — Theatre 
Watson. 
Corcuester — Royal, F. G. Macdona. 
Conserr—-New Theatre, H. Robertson. 
Cork —Opera House, J. Horgan. 
Coventry —Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Crewe —Lyceum, Hy. Taylor. 
Croypox—Grand Theatre, Company. 
New Theatre Royal, R. Grahame. 
Daniincron—Royal, Tom Jennings. 
Danwen—Theatre Royal, J. R. Horrocks. 
Denny—Grand Theatre, Ernest Gerard. 
Divonvort. —Métropdle, Mr. A. Carlton. 
Dewspury — Royal, Northern Theatres 
Company. 
Doncaster -Royal Opera House, J. W. 


Royal, Easton 


Chapman. 
Doveias —Grand, A. Hemming. 
Dover — Theatre Royal, Mr. Amand 


Mascard. 
Duntiw—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 
Queen's, E. Jones. 
Royal, Morell and Mouillot. 


Duprey — Opera House, J. Maurice 
Clement. 

Dunpre—Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur Com- 
pany. 


“astnounne—Royal, Mr. Creber. 
Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 
Floral Hall, Manager 

Ecctes—Lyceum, R. Flanagan. 

Eprsevron-~ Royal, Howard & Wyndham. 
Lyceum, Howard and Wyndham, 

Lim. 
Grand Theatre, Weldon Watts. 
Pavilion, Company. 
Operetta House, H. E. Moss. 

Exrrer—Theatre Royal, F. Pollard. 
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FarnwortH—New Queen’s Theatre, T. 
Morton Powell. 
loLKEsTONE—Pleasure Gardens Theatre, 
H. W. Rowland. 
Gatnspornovucn — Royal Albert, R. Kirk. 
Ganston—Theatre Royal, D. Barnard. 
GATESHEAD-oN-TyNe—Meétropdle Theatre, 
Weldon Watts. 
Giascow—Royalty, Howard and Wynd 
ham, Lim. 
Theatre Royal, Howard and Wynd- 
ham, Lim. 
Princess's, R. Waldon. 
Grand, Ernest Stevens. 
Lyceum, Waldon and Stevens. 
Métrépole, Weldon Watts. 
Queen's, Colquhoun and Armstrong. 
Gioucester —Royal, Robert Burge. 
GooL_e —Royal, C. Bromley. 
Gr. Yarmouru— Royal, J. W. Nightingale. 
Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 
Greenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. 
Guriusny—Prince of Wales's, Company. 
Theatre Royal, Woolhouse. 
Hauirax—Grand, Northern Theatres Co. 
Royal, Northern Theatres ¢ ompany. 
Haniey— Royal, C. and G. Elphinstone. 
Grand, C. & G. Elphinstone. 
Harrievoon (West) —Royal, T. Kirtley. 
Grand, Weldon Watts. 
Hastincs—Gaiety, Company. 
Heseven — Grand, Weldon Watts. 
Horwich— New Prince's Theatre, H. L. 
Compton. 
Hvupprrsri1e.p — Royal, Northern Theatres 
Company, Ltd. 
Empire Theatre, Company. 
Hutt —Royal, W. Morton. 
Hype —Royal, Company. 
Inkeston—-New Theatre, Leonard Vidal. 
Inverness — Royal, Cameron Burgess. 
Irswich —Lyceum Theatre, W. G. Fisk. 
Jannow-on-'Tyne—Royal,Hugh Robertson. 
JERSEY Royal, Sidney Cooper. 
KriGguLey—Queen’s, Mr. Kershaw. 
K IpDERMINSTER Theatre Royal, Mrs. 
A. G. Carte. 
Kine's Lynn —Theatre Royal, R. Wardale. 
Lancaster —Athenwum, H. Wilkinson. 
Leamincton —Royal, Henry Dundas. 
Leeps—Grand, John Hart. 
Royal, Walter Reynolds. 
(Queen's Theatre, Dottridge and 
Longden. 
Leicester —Royal Opera House, J. A. 
Winstanley. 
Royal, R. Soars. 
Lerrn —New Gaiety, Julian Malvern. 


LicurteLtp —St. James’s Hall, W.H.Larkin. 


Limenick —Royal, R. Fogerty. 


Lincotn — Theatre Royal, Rass Challis. 
Liverroo. -- Court, Robert Arthur 


Theatres Company, Limited. 
Prince of Wales’s, H. B. Nelson. 













































LIvERPoo! cont, 
Shakespeare, Hardie von Leer and 
Gordyn. 
Rotunda, Company. 
Grand Opera House, Messrs. Elliston 
and Machin. 
Lyric, H. C. Arnold. 
Adelphi, F. Wilson. 
Star, H. Fineberg. 
Luanpupno—Prince’s, J. Kitts. 
LLANELLY— Royalty Theatre, Company. 

Athenwum Hall, Manager. 

Lonpon — Adelphi, A. and S$. Gatti. 

Alexandra, F. W. Purcell. 

Avenue, Charles Hawtrey. 

Borough, Stratford, A. Fredericks. 

Britannia, S. and A. Crauford. 

Brixton Theatre, C. Rider Noble. 

Broadway, New Cross,Cissy Grahame. 

Comedy, T. B. Davis. 

Coronet, KE. G. Saunders. 

Court, Arthur Chudleigh. 

Covent Garden, Company. 

Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 

Crown Theatre, Peckham, Company. 

Dalston Theatre, Bode and Compton. 

Daly's Theatre, Geo. Edwardes. 

Drury Lane, Company. 

Duchess Theatre, Balham, Company. 

Duke of York’s, Charles Frohman. 

Ealing, New Theatre, Stephens Bros. 

Elephant and Castle, Company. 

Gaiety, Company. 

Garrick, H. T. Brickweli. 

Globe, John Hare. 

Grand, Fulham, A. F. Henderson. 

Grand, Islington, Company. 

Haymarket, Frederick Harrison. 

Her Majesty’s, Beerbohm Tree. 

Imperial. 

Kilburn, Royal, Morell & Mouillot. 

Lyceum, Company. 

Lyric, W. Greet. 

Lyric, Hammersmith,A.Phillips &Son. 

Métropdle, Camberwell. Company. 

Morton's. Greenwich, W. Morton. 

Novelty Theatre, W. S. Penley. 

Olympic, Wilmot. 

Opera Comique. 

Parkhurst, Holloway. 

Pavilion, Company. 

Prince of Wales's. 

Princess's, Gilmer and Arthur. 

Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kenning- 

ton, R. Arthur. 

Queen’s, Crouch End, Morell « 

Mouillot. 

Royalty, Kate Santley. 

St. James’s, George Alexander. 
Savoy, R. D’Oyly Carte. 
Shaftesbury, Williamson & Musgrove. 
Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham Jn., 

Machin, Bennett, and Bennett. 
Standard, Mrs. A. Melville. 
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Lonpon — cont. 

Strand, Broadhurst Bros. 

Stratford Theatre Royal, A.Fredericks. 

Surrey, George Conquest. 

Terriss’s Theatre, Rotherhithe, E. G. 

Saunders. 

Terry’s Theatre, Edward Terry. 

Vaudeville, A. and S. Gatti. 

Victoria Theatre, Bayswater. 

West London Theatre, W. Bailey. 

Wyndham’s Theatre, C. Wyndham. 
Royal Aquarium, Company. 

Orystal Palace, Company. 

St. George’s Hall. 

Prince’s Hall. 

Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 

Kingston-on-Thames County, P. Davey. 

Peckham Public Hall, W. L. Dowton. 

Richmond New Theatre Royal, F.C. Moutiet. 

Battersea, Queen's. 

Balham Assembly Rooms, J. H. Beare. 

Kaling, Victoria Hall, Ealing Council. 

LonponpeRRY— Opera House, Company. 

Loneron —Queen’s Theatre, Company. 

LovcHporouGH——New Theatre, Mrs. Kate 
Howard. 

Lowrstorr—Marina, E. A. Smith. 

Luron—Grand Theatre, Reginald F. 
Turner. 

Town Hall, Corporation. 
MacciesrieLp— Royal, W. Gatley. 
Mamrnnrap—Theatre Royal, 

Evelyn. 
MANcHESTER — Prince’s, R. Courtneidge. 

Royal, R. Courtneidge. 

Comedy, J. Pitt Hardacre. 

Queen’s, R. Flanagan. 

St. James’s Theatre, R. Flanagan. 

Royal Osborne, W. H. Broadhead. 

Métropdle, W. H. Broadhead. 
Maroare—Royal, Macknight. 

New Grand Theatre, Morell and 

Mouillot. 
Merruyr Typri.—Theatre Royal, Will 
Smithson. 

Temperance Hall, Daniel. 

Drill Hall, Southey. 

Mexnoroveu (Yorks)—Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Mrs. T. C. Livesey. 
Mippiessroven-—Royal, G. & C. Imeson. 
Morecampe—Royalty Theatre, Company. 
Nratu—Assembly Rooms Theatre, J. W. 

Robinson. 

Gwyn Hall, Corporation. 

New Brompron—Public Hall, Company. 
NewcastLe-vpon-Tyne — Tyne, Howard 
and Wyndham, Ltd. 

Royal, 8. Arthur Theatres Company, 

Limited. 

Amphitheatre, Fred Gould. 

Grand Theatre, Weldon Watts. 

Palace Theatre, Company. 

Vaudeville Theatre, J. D. McLaren. 
Newport (Mon.)-——Lyceum, C. Sounes. 
Norraamrron —Opera House, Mr. E. 

Lockwood. 


Gladys 


Nortu Suretps—Royal, 8. R. Chisholm. 
Norwico—Royal, Fred Morgan. 
NorriseHam—Royal, R. Arthur Company. 
Grand, Company. 
Nuneaton — Theatre 
Thomas. 
Ovtpuam —Royal, Northern Theatres Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
Colosseum, Dottridge and Longden. 
Empire, Joseph Platt. 

Oxrorp—New Theatre, T. Lucas. 

PatsLeyY—Paisley Theatre, J. H. Savile. 

Piymouta —Royal, C. F. Williams. 

Ponryrpripp—Royal Clarence, Trenchard 

and Jones. 

PortsmoutH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
Prince’s, J. W. Boughton. 

Preston—Prince’s, Sawyer and Holder- 

ness. 

Rapciirre—New Grand Theatre, G. T. 

Sante. 

Ramscare—Amphitheatre, J. D. Hunter. 

Rawrenstatt—Grand, Milton, Johnson, 

and Potter. 

Reapinc—County Theatre, Milton Bode. 

Repprrcu—Public Hall, Field. 

RocupaLe — Royal, Northern Theatres 

Company, Limited. 

Rocnester —Corn Exchange. 

Rornernam—Theatre Royal, W. Manning. 

Runcorn—Royal, H. W. Caddick. 

SaLtrorp—Prince of Wales’s, E.B.Goulden. 
Regent Theatre, Hardie, Von Leer, 

and Gordyn. 

ScarporovueH —Aquayium, W. Morgan. 
Theatre Royal, 8. Mayhew. 
Londesborough, Messrs. Waddington. 

Sracompge—Irving Theatre, J. Kiernan. 

Seanam Harnour—Royal, A. C. Harrison. 

Suerrietp—Royal, Exors. of the late 

Wallace Revill. 
Alexandra Theatre, Forsdike. 
Lyceum Theatre, J. Hart. 

Surewssury—Royal, W. H. Maddox. 

Smeruwick—New Theatre Royal, Chas. 
Barnard. 

Sovrnampron—Prince of Wales’s, Mrs. 

J. W. Gordon. , 
New Grand Theatre, Morell and 
Mouillot. 

Royal Victoria Assembly Rooms, 
Bance, Hunt, and Company. 
SourHEND-on-SeA—Empire, Fred Marlow. 
Sovurnrort—Opera House, A. Hemming. 

Winter Gardens, A. S. Dean. 
Sourn Surenps— Royal, Mr. L. M. Snow- 
don. 
Grand, Weldon Watts. 

SpennymMoorn—Cambridge Theatre, Har- 

ding Thomas. 

Sratypripce—Grand, Percy Warlow. 

Srantey — Victoria Theatre, Mark H. 

Lindon. 

Srocxrorr—Royal, Charles Revill. 


Royal, H. W. 
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Srockton-on-TreEes—Royal, Mr. Weldon 
Watts. 
SrrRatTFoRD-oN-Avon —Memorial Theatre. 
Supsury— Victoria Hall, Company. 
SUNDERLAND —Avenue, Company. 
Theatre Royal, Company. 
Swansea—Grand, Morell and Mouillot. 
Swinpon—Queen’s Theatre, Ernest Car- 
penter. 
Torguay—Theatre Royal, R. Smerdon. 
WakerieLp—Opera House, B. Sherwood. 
Wausati —Imperial, Company. 
St. @etrge’s Theatre, 
Cr® snag 
Granuw_, eatre, W. H. Westwood. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Machin. 
Watusenp--Theatre Royal, Cawthorne. 
WattHamstow — Victoria Theatre, Mr. 
Warwick Buckland. 
Warkincton--Court, Milton, Johnson, and 
Potter. 


Haldane 


WARRING TON—cont. 
Theatre Royal, Milton, Johnson, and 


Potter. 
Wepnessury — Theatre Royal, Harry 
Battersby. 


Wesr Bromwich—Royal, J. Page Moore. 
Wexrorp—Theatre Royal, Jas. Sinnott. 
Weymourn—Jubilee Hall, Wallis and 


Hutchings. 
Wipnes--—Alexandra, Messrs. Kiddie. 


Wican—Court, Jno. Worswick. 

Theatre Royal, H. J. Worswick. 
Wisiepon —Drill Hall. 
Wixpsor—Theatre Royal. 
WotverHAampron—Grand, E. H. Bull. 

Star, Mrs. H. C. Hazlewood. 
Wootwicu—Royal Artillery Theatre. 
Woxrcrster—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workineron, Queen’s Opera House, J. 

Clark. [ton. 
York—-Theatre Royal, Messrs. Wadding- 


MUSIC HALLS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ABERDEEN—Palace, Livermore Bros. - 
Asuton—Cropper’s Varieties, G. H. 
Cropper. 
ArrercuirreE—Alhambra, W. F. Munroe. 
Barrow-1n-Furness—Empire, R. Hall. 

Star, Robert Bell. 

Bara —Lyric, H. Williams. 
Be.trast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

Empire, Company. 
BmkenHEAD—Argyle, D. J. Clarke. 
BrruincHam—Empire, Company. 

Gaiety, Company. 

Biackpurn—New Palace, Livermore Bros. 
Briackroor.—Alhambra, Hy. Lundy. 

“mpire, Lemée. 

Bouton Grand Theatre of Varieties, 
Company. 

Braprorp— People’s Palace, Livermore 
Bros. 

Empire, H. E. Moss. 
Bripiineron—Palace, Company. 
Bricuton—Alhambra, J. L. Graydon. 

Empire, H. Lundy. 

West Pier Pavilion and Royal Pavilion. 
Bristo.—Empire, E. Carpenter. 

Palace, Livermore Bros. 

Tivoli, Lady Mansel. 
BurntEy—Empire, Company. 
Bury—Empire, H. Stacey. 
Carpirr-——-Empire, Company. 
CuatHamM—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 

Gaiety, A. E. Hegley. 

Corxk—Palace, Bert Ward. 
Croypon—Palace, J. Sparrow. 

Empire, Company. 

National Palace, Company. 
Dartineron— Drill Hall. 
Dreat—Varieties, T. A. Owen. 


Drerspy—Palace, T. Edwards. 
Dover—Empire, Engleman and Randel. 
Dusiis—Empire, Frank Allen. 

Lyric Theatre, Company. 

DunprE — People’s Palace, Livermore 
Bros. 
EastnourNnE—Empire, A. Lewis. 

Pier Pavilion, George Sawdie. 
Eprnpurcu—Empire, H. E. Moss. 
GarzusHEAD—Queen’s Palace of Varieties, 

F. Baugh. 
Guascow—Britannia, A. Hubner. 

Empire Palace, Company. 

Tivoli, Colquhoun and Armstrong. 
Gravesenp—Grand, Davis and Collins. 
Great Griuspy—Temperance Hall, C. W. 

Crofts. 
Haniey—Empire, Company. 

Grand, C, and G. Elphinstone. 

Harrieroot (West)—Gaiety, Carlton St. 
Aubyn. 
Hastinas—Empire, Company. 

Pavilion, West Pier, Mr. Drew Mack 

intosh. 

Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 

Public Hall, Company. 

Warrior Square Hall, Company. 
Huii—-Alhambra Palace, Company. 

Palace, Moss and Thornton, Coy. 
ILkEston—-Poplar, G. W. Howard. 

Queen’s Palace, Joe Richards. 
INVERNESS—Music Hall, Todd. 

Jarrow —People’s Palace, F. Baugh. 

Lancaster —Jubilee Palace, Messrs. J. and 
C. Fell. 

Lreeps—City Varieties, I. W. Wood. 

Empire, Company. 

Tivoli, Company. 
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Leicester —Empire, Ernest Liston. 
Floral Hall, J. H. Clarke. 
Tivoli, Dew and Stacey, 
Liverroo.—Empire, Company. 
Haymarket, F. Willmott. 
Paddington, J. Kiernan. 
Park Palace, J. Kiernan. 
Parthenon, E. W. Smith. 
Roscommon, J. Hargreaves. 
Royal Palace, M. Montgomery. 
Westminster, M. Montgomery. 
Lonpon —Albert, Charles Relf. 
Alhambra, Company. 
Battersea Palace, Jus. Kirk. 
Bedford, Lucas and Johnson. 
Camberwell Palace, Fred Reeves. 
Cambridge, Company. 
Canterbury, Company. 
Collins’s, Richards, Burney, & Co. 
Eastern Empire, Company. 
Empire, Company. 
Empire, Holloway, Company. 
Empress Palace, Brixton, 
and Grimes. 
Foresters’, G. H. Macdermott. 


Burney 


Gatti’s (Charing Cross), Messrs. 
Gatti. 

Gatti’s (Westminster Bridge Road), 
Messrs. Gatti. 


Grand Hall, Clapham, Company. 

Granville, Walham Green, Company. 

Hammersmith, J. C. Coe. 

London, Company. 

London Hippodrome, Company. 

London Pavilion, Company. 

Marylebone, Ed. Hart. 

Metropolitan, Company. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, Company. 

Palace of Varieties, Company. 

Paragon, Company. 

Parthenon, Greenwich, A. A. Hurley. 

Queen’s, Poplar, Maltby, Wickes & 

Co. 

Royal, John Brill. 

Sadler’s Wells, Geo. E. Belmont. 

Sebricht, G. English. 

South London, Company. 

Standard, T. 8. Dickie. 

Star, J. Hart. 

Stratford, Empire, Moss and Stoll. 

Tivoli, Company. 

Varieties, Hoxton, G. H. Macdermott. 

Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 
Macc.iesrieLp—Palace, F’. Haymes. 


Cuary Praise. 
kind, 


Mancuester —Grand, E. H. Jones. 

Palace, Company. 

Tivoli, Company. 

Grand Varieties, E. H. Jones. 
MansFIELD—Pavilion Theatre, G. W. 

Howard. 
MrppLesprouGu — Empire, Company. 

Oxford Palace, W. Ernest. 
Morecambe— Winter Gardens, W. Holland. 

Pier, H. Wigglesworth. 
NEWcasTLE-ON-TyNE — Empire Varieties, 

Company. 

Olympia, Company. 
Newrort—Empire, O. Stoll. 
Norruampron—Empire, Miss F. Leo Ville. 

Jubilee Hall, Tom Upton. 

Nortu Sureips - Palace, Mould. 
Norwich—Empire Palace, Mr. Norman 
Mills. 

Norrrncuam—Empire Theatre, Company. 
Gaiety Music Hall, Arthur Cox. 
O._pHam—Gaiety, Theatres Co., Limited. 

PaisLey—Royal Empire, J. H. Savile. 
Piymoutn —Palace, Messrs. Livermore. 
PortsmourH—Empire Palace, Company. 

People’s, F. Pearce. 

Rocupate— Circus of Varieties, Messrs. 
Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 
Sa.ronp —Bridge Music Hall, Peter Kelly. 

L. & N. W. Hotel Concert Hall, Mrs. 

$. A. Higham. 
Sr. Hetens — People’s 
Boardman. 

Volunteer Hall. 
Suerrietp—aAlbion, Jno. Walker. 

Bijou, Carl Parkin. 

Empire, H. E. Moss. 

Grand Music Hall, F. 

London, Pat Royal. 
Suretps (South) — Empire 

Thornton. 
Sournampron—Royal York, Company. 

Palace, J. L. Graydon. 

Sourneny —Criterion Hall, W. H. Peters. 

Pavilion, R. Watt. 

Srocktron-on-Tees Grand A. Smithfield. 

SunpERLAND—People’s Palace, Livermore 
Bros. 

Olympic, Richardson Bros. 
SwansEa—Empire, Company. 

Albert Hall, Company. 

Shaftesbury Halls, A. Williamson. 
Wotvernampron —Empire, C. Barnard. 
Wootwicu—Barnard’s, 8. Barnard. 


Palace, Thos. 


Macnaghten. 


Palace, R. 


SourHrPortr 


There is a well-worn story of Mrs. Siddons, which is yet excellent of its 
On her first appearance at the Edinburgh Theatre, her playing was received coldly, and 


without the slightest applause, so much so that she vowed, if her next point failed, she would 


never set foot in Scotland again. 
the “ put” was heard, “ That’s no’ bad !’ 
then the applause she was so eager for. 


’ 


. 


The point was given; there was a pause, when a voice in 
This cautious criticism produced first laughter, and 
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CHARING CROSS 


eee BATHS. 


(J, & H. NEVILL.) 
Gentlemen’s Entrance, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Separate Baths for Ladies. 
Entrance, Northumberland Passage, Craven Street, Strand. 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 3s. 6d.; after 7 p.m., 2s. 


And at LONDON BRIDGE, ALDGATE, EDGWARE ROAD, and BROAD STREET, City. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIiIiRHBECH BANE, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 

not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. * 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest monthly on 
each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 1 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND | 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. | FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


SPR eee Fee me 


—_ 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CORNS! BUNIONS!! NAILS!!! 


And all Diseases of the Feet successfully treated, without pain, by Mr. GARDNER, 
Skin Specialist and Practical Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, W. 





Highest surgical testimonials (Sir Wm. Jenner, &c.) Also testimonials from the Prime Minister, Bishop of 
London, H.R.H. Princk Christian, &. CORN, BUNION, and Chilblain Ointment absolutely cures gouty 
and all painful affections of tender feet, soft corns, stiff and enlarged toes and joints, &c, Post free, 14 stamps. 

Gardner's “‘ Perfection”’ Toilet Soap possesses a peculiar charm, as it beautifies and soothes the 
most tender skin. Its use ensures delicacy of complexion, guards against wrinkles, and keeps the skin always soft 
and delicate. A wonderful sense of ease follows the use of Gardner's | Perfection Toilet Soap when employed in 
bathing tender feet. Post free, 1s, per tablet, or perfumed with exquisite Otto de Rose, 2s, 6d., post free. 


MACNIVEN&(GAMERONS PENS, 


THE WAVERLEY PEN. 





FLYING ‘“‘J” PEN. 





Doron) tale 6d. and {s, es FEE 
Pee teas) 
“ They are a treasure.” Per Box. Writes 100 words with one dip 
Standard. of ink, 





WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURCH. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Recommended for Headaches, Bile, Indigestion, and 
Obstinate Constipation; also in Rheumatism 
and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being 
a direct 























Stands unrivalled for the 
Cure of Cuts, BURNS, BRUISES, 
Uncerrs, Sorgs, and all kinds of SKIN 
Diseases. A specific for EczEMA, 


PURIFIER 


OF THE 





TRACE MARK. 


Pills or Ointment sold in Boxes, price 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
And all Medicine Vendors at Home and Abroad. Sent free by 
Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 
“GLYCERINE AND HONEY JELLY.” 


It Softens and Improves the Hands, Face, 
and Skin generally 


i} ALLAYING IRRITATION CAUSED BY HEAT, AND 
ROUCHNESS OCCASIONED BY COLD WINDS. 
- = Indispensable to Actresses. - - 


The best article for Preserving the Skin after removing the 
“*Make-up.”’ Invaluable to the Theatrical Profession. 


hae growing in popular favour after 30 years’ use. Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 6d. 
14s. Sample Tube post free for 6 or 12 Stamps, of the Sole Proprietors, 
OSBORNE, BAUGR & CHEESEMAN, er temers to the Queen, 19 GOLDEN SQUARE, 
REGENT STREET, LONDO Beware of Spurious Imitations 








Quickly correct 
all irregularities, 
remove all obstruc- 
tions, and relieve 
the distressing 
Symptoms so pre- 
valent with the 


ypv | 
PENN Ls & ee hes 1d. §:28.9d. 


(the latter size contains 
pide enero ee a three times the quantity), 


: of all Chemists. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
FOR FE WEA LTE sSS iiisivus 8 vorsiss 
Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel Pills for Females will be sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 
stamps by E. T. TOWLE & Co., Manufacturers, Dryden Street, NOTTINGHAM. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S Faneo BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Eczema, Skin and Blood 


Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is 
the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the 
cause from the blood and bones. ‘Thousands of Testimonials of wonderful 
cures from all parts of the world. In bottles, 2s, 9d. and 11s. each, of 


Chemists everywhere. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 











THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL, | 


UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, SE. 


Established 1803. PATRONS : Enfranchised 1857. 4 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





“4 
Tuts Institution clothes, maintains, and educates 250 children of deceased or distressed Licensed Victuallers iH 
at a cost of £7,500 per annum. 2,836 children have been admitted since its foundation. Duly qualified cbildren 
are eligible at 7 and remain until 15. 4 
GENTLEMAN'S LIFE SUBSCRIPTION .. ée ee os -» £10. 10s, 4 Votes. ! 
LADY's LIFE SURSCRIPTION .. 2° : - =~ ee £5. 5s. . » 
ANNUAL SURSCRIITION oe os - £i. 1s. 1 Vote. 


Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited, and will be very thankfully received at the Offices of the 
Institution, 127 Fleet Street, London ; or by the Bankers, BAncLay & Co., Limrrep, 19 Fleet Street, London. 
CHARLES H. BELSEY, J.P., Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 


127, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Memper’s ENTRANCE FEE... os - - oe +» £10, 10s, 
AmonG the benefits in active operation is the distribution of UPWARDS of NINETY POUNDS WEEKLY, 
in allowances of 5s. 6d. to 12s., to 281 aged and distressed Members of the Society. 
From the establishment of the Society to December over £382.000 has been distributed in weekly allowances to 

aged and indigent Members. The amount paid on this account during the last year was £4,861. 12s, 64, 
CHARLES H. BELSEY, J.P., Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, 
ASYLUM ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, 82, 


Consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court Room, Library, &c., erected 
upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditure of upwards of £10,500 PER ANNUM. A 
weekly allowance of 5s, is now granted to the 143 Candidates seeking a home in the Asylum. 

. Founded 1827. Incorporated 1842 and 1884, 


Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 














Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Institution for a QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received. in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FIVE New 
HUNDRED POUNDS. Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most earnestly solicited, 


Chairman—Mr. ALFRED G. SANDERS, “ Lord Howick.” Trinity Street, Woolwich. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 17, New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


‘SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


t 


Printers 


| OF 
A Hundred Periodicals 


beg leave to draw attention 
to the special facilities which 
they possess for this class of 


work 


New-street Square and Gracechurch Street 
London, E.C. 


So a em a 






THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


TYPEWRITERS 2" act." 


—_w~ wwe we 


Use of Machine taught Free of Charge to Hirers 
or Purchasers. 


Plays and Actors’ Parts copied in Best Style at Lowest Rates. 
MS. Typed from 10d. per 1,000 words. 


TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITER Co., 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, and at 61, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Established 1884. Telephone No. 690. Telegrams : “Glossator, London.” 


ALLVEY’S CONCISE SYSTEM 


THEATRICAL ACCOUNTS, 


Specially invented and designed for Theatres and Variety Theatres by 


WILLIAM F. ALLVEY, 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 12, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. PARTRIDGE & COOPER desire to call the special attention of proprietors and 
managers of Theatres and Variety Theatres to the above copyright series of Theatrical Account 
Books published by them, and which are so designed as to be easily kept with the minimum of 
labour, The entire series of books and the net price of each book are as follows: 


DAILY RECEIPTS. 

SUMMARY OF WEEKLY KEcCEIPTS 

CasuH Book 

Perry Casu Book 

STAGE SALARIES AND WAGES 

HOUSE STAFF SALARIES AND WAGES 
WEEKLY WORKING EXPENSES 

SUMMARY OF WEEKLY WORKING EXPENSES 
Propucrion LEDGER 

GENERAL LEDGER 


Price for the entire Series, 8 guineas. 


It is not necessary that the whole series should be used—any one of the books will fit 
into existing systems. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
191 & 192, FLEET STREET; anp 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


? 
eo 





SAFETY & COMFORT 


COMFORT. Nothing pays better in a place of Entertainment than a 
comfortable atmosphere ‘with the Hall or Theatre well warmed and well 
ventilated. Amongst our recent installations are 

Theatre Royal, Manchester. Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Pritice’s Theatre, Manchester. Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh. 

Theatre Royal, —. Empire Theatre, Stockport. 

King’s Theatre, Glasgo Concert Hall, Theatre and Banqueting Hall. 

e Midland Hotel, Manchester, etc., etc. 


The Dendbies in every case may be referred to as to the success of our warming and ventilating plant, 


SAFETY. We make the only absolutely fire resisting curtain— 
practically a solid wall of fireproof material. 


Owners and Architects should consult us when getting out their Plans. 


Full particulars from 


SUTCLIFFE VENTILATING & DRYING CO., Ltd. 
Cathedral Corner, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 


Telephone 3920. Telegrams: “‘ VENTILABRO.” 
FANS, &c., FOR FIRE AND STEAM EFFECTS A . SPECIALITY. 


cof || DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


imum of 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
EACH BOTTLE OF THIS WELL KNOWN REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
DIARRHEA, SPASMS, &€. 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany 
- each Bottle. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1/13, 2/9, 4/6 each. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


TYPEWRITERS "°c", 


eee er eee ee ee 
Use of Machine taught Free of Charge to Hirers 
or Purchasers. 


Plays and Actors’ Parts copied in Best Style at Lowest Rates. 
MS. Typed from 10d. per 1,000 words. 


TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITER CoO., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, and at 61, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Established 1884. Telephone No. 690. Telegrams : “Glossator, London.” 


ALLVEY’S CONCISE SYSTEM 


TH EATRICAL ACCOUNTS, 


Specially invented and designed for Theatres and Variety Theatres by 


WILLIAM F. ALLVEY, 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 12, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, ELC. 


Messrs. PARTRIDGE & COOPER desire to call the special attention of proprietors and 
managers of Theatres and Variety Theatres to the above copyright series of Theatrical Account 
Books published by them, and which are so designed as to be easily kept with the minimum of 
labour, The entire series of books and the net price of each book are as follows: 

a. 
DAILY RECEIPTS. ; : : : 25 
SUMMARY OF WEEKLY RECEIPTS 
CASH Book ‘ ; ; 18 
Perry Casu Book 
STAGE SALARIES AND WAGES 
HOUSE STAFF SALARIES AND WAGES 
WEEKLY WORKING EXPENSES 
SUMMARY OF WEEKLY WORKING EXPENSES 
Propucrion LEDGER 1 
GENERAL LEDGER 


Price for the entire Series, 8 guineas. 


It is not necessary that the whole series should be used—any one of the books will fit 
into existing systems. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
191 & 192, FLEET STREET; Anp 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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-\SAFETY & COMFORT 


COMFORT. Nothing pays better in a place of Entertainment than a 
comfortable atmosphere ‘with the Hall or Theatre well warmed and well 
ventilated. Amongst our recent installations are 





lirers 


Rates. Theatre Royal, Manchester. Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Pririce’s Theatre, Manchester. Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. Lyceum Théatre, Edinburgh. 

Theatre Royal, Glasgow. Empire Theatre, Stockport. 

King’s Theatre, Glasgow. Concert Hall, Theatre and Banqueting Hall. 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, etc., etc. 


The Rendon’ in every case may be referred to as to the success of our warming and ventilating plant, 


a 7 SAFETY. We make the only absolutely fire resisting curtain— 
‘ondon.” @ | practically a solid wall of fireproof material. 


Se -reeera 





Owners and Architects should consult us when getting out their Plans. 


Full particulars from 


SUTCLIFFE VENTILATING & DRYING CO., Ltd. 
Cathedral Corner, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 


res by Telephone 3920. Telegrams: ‘‘ VENTILABRO.” 
FANS, &c., FOR FIRE AND STEAM EFFECTS A SPECIALITY. 


||| DR. d. GOLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
EACH BOTTLE OF THIS WELL KNOWN REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
DIARRHEA, SPASMS, &C, 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


ks will fit co DR. a COLLIS BROWNE. 


Numerous Testimonials from_ Eminent Physicians accompany 
each Bottle. 


B.C. ema Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1/14, 2/9, 4/6 each. 


evLY GENUINE, 





ORIGINAL AND 





Chemical Cleaning 


Dyeing Company, 


6, ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manager - fT. HARRIS. 


AK” 


On all matters relating to Theatrical Property Cleaning, 
and before discarding Curtains, Dresses, Draperies, etc., 


Consult T. Harris, 

‘Phone 3923 Cerrard. Tel. Address: “ Cleaning, London.” 
SPECIALITY :— 

A. WHOLE THEATRE RENOVATED 
IN SIX DAYS. 


T.H. Leceunuisd aadnout any Menaaet tX'des Gk ee 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 








